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France and the Frencu are to the other nations 
of the world tincomprehensibilities. Statesmen the 
most acute and sagacious, historians the most pro- 
found and logical, moralists the most inquisitive 
and philosophic, are astounded and perplexed on 
reading and studying the history of France from 
the disruption of the feudal system by Louis XI. 
down to the present day. During the last four 
hundred years—from the day when Charles VII. 
instituted a standing army—when that monarch, 
aided by Joan of Are and the enthusiasm and 
courage inspired by superstition, was enabled to 
drive the English for ever from holding dominion 
in France—we find civil war, bloodshed, leagues, 
the quarrels of kings and of temporal lords and 
ecclesiastical prelates, almost constantly devastating 
and impoverishing that kingdom until Louis XIV. 
consolidated absolute despotism in the Crown. Yet 
amid those disorders great men, remarkable as 
warriors, ecclesiastics, and lawgivers—men also 
distinguished for their acquirements in the learn- 
ing and accomplishments of each reign, or period 
—were probably more numerous in France than 
in any other country. The misfortunes of France 
are to be traced to the monarchical institutions 
which supplanted the feudal system by the double 
force of concentrating all executive and adminis- 
trative power in the king, and of the fatal strength 
which he acquired on founding a standing army. 

_During the most calamitous period of England's 
history—the wars of York and Lancaster—a most 
extraordinary man ascended the throne of France, 
and his reign constituted an epoch in the history 
of that kingdom. Louis XI. was sagacious, cun- 
ning, false and treacherous. His conduct as 
Dauphin gave unpardonable offence to his father, 
Charles VIL, and he fled to the Court of Bur- 
gundy. It was during the latter and peaceful 
years of the reign of Charles VII. that France 

gan to enjoy some domestic tranquillity ; that 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks drove 
the remaining literature and learning of.the Byzan- 
Unes to Western Europe, and that poetry, espe- 
cially lyrics, became harmonised and national in 
i It was Louis XI. who first gave a system 
9 diplomacy ; but it was a system of duplicity, of 
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dissimulation and perfidy. He was sagacious and 
subtle: his maxim was to deceive all other 
monarchs and to betray his own vassals. This 
maxim became hereditary in the house of Valois, 
it was refined upon by the Medici, and it was 
polished by the Bourbons. Among his great 
vassals Louis XI. was defied by the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Boulogne, and by the Count of 
Anjou. The first was the feudal sovereign of 
all Franche-Compte, Burgundy, Flanders, and the 
Low Countries. The second was the lord of all 
Brittany. The third possessed all Anjou, Maine, 
Provence and Lorraine. ‘The south of France 
was divided by the Counts of Fois, Armagnan, 
Albert, and other feudal tyrants. The feudal 
system, which probably secured Europe from being 
utterly destroyed by the ferocity of barbarians in 
the tenth century, became the plague and scourge 
of nations in the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; yet it contained not the elements 
of permanence. It contained, on the contrary, the 
materials of exhaustion and self-destruction. 

Louis d‘Outre-Mer, as early as the beginning 
of the tenth century, conferred privileges, or char- 
ters of community, on several towns, which abo- 
lished the servitude of the citizens to the feudal 
barons, and strengthened the power of the Crown. 
He was the last of the Carlovingian kings; for his 
son, Louis V., or the Feeble, was killed within a 
year after his decease; and the throne was seized 
upon by Hugues, the founder of the long Cape 
tian dynasty—who consolidated the feudal system, 
which was concentrated in the despotism of the 
Crown in the fifteenth century by Louis XI, or 
the Crafty, who, with his father, Charles VIL, 
were the real founders of that monarchical abso- 
lutism which attained its maximum power and 
tyranny under Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis 
XIV. The non-aristocratical population of France, 
until the Reign of ‘Terror, were contemptuously 
termed “ Le bas peuple,” or the low people. This 
despised class, however, by industry and skil- 
ful labour, became during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the source, after all, of the 
wealth and civilisation of France. They first, gra- 


dually by agriculture, and then by manufactures, 
8 
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258 THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
acquired some importance in the State. In the 
army, none but the aristocracy were qualified to 
hold any rank above that of a private soldier. 

“ Religion,” says M. de Bonnechose, “ continued 
from the time of the invasion of Gaul by the 
Franks, to consist principally of external cere- 
monies and in pious practices, in which were ex- 
posed to view relics, images of the Virgin and 
saints, pictures representing the mysteries of faith, 
the actions of Christ, of the apostles, and the first 
believers. The magnificence of this worship excr- 
cised an overwhelming influence ; and the priests, 
under the Carlovingians, imposed on the people, 
and especially on the barons, by their fortune and 
by their power.” After remarking that the clergy. 
on becoming rich, became feudal lords, he ob- 
serves: “‘ The clergy, by their feudal organisation, 
disregarded the duty of their original institution ; 
the people found rarely from them succour or con- 
solation; and most of the dignitaries of the 
Church were ranged among the number of pub- 
lic oppressors."® ‘The Church afterwards increased 
in bigotry and magnificence during the whole period 
of monarchical absolutism. 


But it was the Church alone that opened its | 


door to those called the low people in France, as 
the Church had done in England and other Chris- 
tian countries. 'TheChurch opened its schools and 
its priesthood to the low people, chiefly because 
the aristocracy would not perform the ecclesias- 
tical drudgery, though they generally managed to 
possess the rich benefices. This indolence was, 
like some other evils, a cause of guod effects. Many 


of the priests and monks of the low-people origin | by those of the mind, that he was at the mercy of 


became scientific men, philosophers, historians and 
inventors. ‘The indolence of the aristocracy gave to 
France a host of intellectual men of plebeian origin. 


As supplicants, the low people of France were ad-_ 


mitted into the States-General as the tiers état, but 
only “on their knees to betared in mercy and in pity.” 


(Elle, la population, ny parut qua genour, pour 


étre taillée a merci et miséricorde.) Louis XIV. 
declared, en cavalier, in riding boots and whip in 
hand, to the Parliament, that he would have no 
such miserable assemblies, 

He reigned as a sumptuous despot, and by his 
flatterers he was styled the Grand Monarque. For 
his favour and gifts, the nobles abandoned their 
feudal dignity, the gentlemen their honour, and 
the ladies their chastity; for his countenance, or 
rather for place or money, his courtiers became per- 
fidious to all others—often to one another—and they 
were guilty of the most unblushing and corrupt 
acts of vice, injustice and intrigue. This sove- 
reign reigned alone: “I am the State” (“T'état, 
c'est mot’) was his avowed maxim ; no Parliament, at 
least, would dare refuse to register the taxes to be 
levied on the industry of the low people—that is to 
say, upon his most industrious and most virtuous 
subjects. The aristocracy and ecclesiastics were 
privileged, and paid no tax. Louis shed military 
splendour and luxurious brilliancy over camps and 
courts. The whole world was dazzled by the 





* Histoire de France, Vol. L., pp. 147, 8. New Edition. 
Paris, 1550, 
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magnificence of his palaces, the gorgeousness of 
his retinue and the fame of his campaigns. But 
he died worn out in body by his irregularities, and 
ruined in his finances by his extravagance. He 
died in superstitious fear, leaving a nation to become 
bankrupt, and an aristocracy, by their corruption 
and heartlessness, to be annihilated. He was pro- 
phetic in saying, “ Aprés moi le deluge.” 

Yet the reign of Louis XIV. was the Augustan 
age of modern Europe; and as private vices are 
sometimes the cause of public benefits, arts and 
sciences were developed by luxury creating an use 
for new inventions. The aristocracy emulated 
each other, and even the sovereign, in displaying 
works of taste and vertu, and in the decorations 
and splendour of their hotels in Paris and of their 
chateaux in the provinces. ‘The passion for the 
drama brought forth artists and poets, lyrists and 
musicians. It was an age of historians, philo- 
sophers and accomplished divines; of mathema- 
ticians, astronomers, architects, sculptors and 
painters. The people were, however, ground to 
the earth by extortions, exacted from the produce 
of labour, industry and skill by the farmers-ge- 
neral for the king—by the noblesse for themselves, 
and by the Church from its estates, its benefices 
and its parishes. 

Louis XIV. was in religion a bigot, and, guided 





by the advice of his confessor, Pere la Chaise, and 
the intrigues of his numerous mistresses, espe- 
‘cially Maintenon, he disgraced himself by his per- 
-secutions and his dragonnades. He felt, however, 
when the infirmities of the body were accompanied 


his courtiers, priests and women, and when he ap- 


_ proached his dissolution, that he had become a 


helpless and a despised creature, exiibiting the 
‘rotten vanity of human greatness—a wretched old 
wreck of humanity. 

The cost of Versailles, the regency, the national 
debts, the taxes, John Law, the Mississippi scheme, 
the immoralities of the court, the arrogance and 
_profligacy of the noblesse, the administrative in- 
| Justice—all ripened those materials which exploded 
in the calamities, wars, conquests and misfortunes 
of the most memorable of revolutions: a revolu- 
tion terrible in its elements and atrocious in its 
deeds, but a revolution imstructive to mankind, 
although its tribunals and executions are never to 
be justified: a revolution which affords fearful 
lessons to monarchs and ministers, but the torrent 
of which has not yet prepared the French people 
for the self-government and practical institutions 
without which there can be no security for the 
true liberty and rights of the human race. 

In the history of France, as well as that of other 
nations, four leading causes will invariably le 
found to terminate fatally, if not to the existing 
order of rulers and administrators, certainly 
those who succeed them, unless remedies be 
and efficaciously applied. The first is profligate 
expenditure ; the second, oppressive, unequal taxa 
tion ; the third, financial embarrassment, inevitabls 
consequent to the two first ; the fourth is incapacity 
and injustice in administrators, who disrega 
generally-entertained public opinion; which op 
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jon, whatever may be its defects, is never at dan- 
gerous variance with the commonweal of the whole 
nation. 

In the history of all countries, no fact is more 
glaring than that the profligate expenditure of the 
public revenue and the extravagance of princes 
and rulers, are always accompanied by dissolute 
morals. In Irance vulgar indecency and sensu- 
ality were masked by etiquette and external 
politeness. ‘There was not in the society of the 
Court and aristocracy any pretension to virtue. 
Louis XV. shocked the young and virtuous Marie 
Antoinette by causing her, immediately after her 


marriage with the Dauphin, to grace the suppers of | 


his mistress, Madame du Barry. Yet royal eti- 
quette was stigjly strained, even then, by the court 
lady, Madame de Noailles. As to chastity, a 
lady's purity was allowed to be unsullied if she was 
not seen in a saloon without a ruff, fardingale and 
hoop-dress. 'There was, in short, throughout society 
in France before the first revolution, a general 
pollution of morals, with all the externals of decency 
and good manners. 

No minister ever studied more wisely or practi- 
cally to avoid the causes of national decline and 
calamity than the great Sully. Before his time 
the pillage of the revenue, the oppressive taxation, 
and the profligacy of the expenditure were enor- 
mous. 
treasury, and relieved his sovereign from his debts ; 
while he, by persisting in merely necessary though 
not mean economy in the expenditure, was enabled 
greatly to reduce the tailles and other taxes. 

After his retirement the finances fell into dis- 
order. ‘The tax-gatherers carried devastation over 
the kingdom in their collections. Richelieu and 
Mazarin were unable to restore credit or practise 
economy ; the latter they never attempted. 

Colbert was driven from power by the aris- 
tocracy, whose profligacy he was determined to 
limit, and whose estates he would have saved for 
them. They would have had his body torn to 
pieces when he was dead, had he not been secretly 
buried. 

Corruption, and all the disorders of an impover- 
ished treasury, prevailed when Louis X VL. ascended 
the throne. ‘Turgot would have saved the monar- 
chy and possibly France ; but Turgot was just, and 
would not countenance corrupt expenditure. The 
noblesse disgraced him; that is to say, drove him 
from the administration of the finance. Disorder 
followed, and then Necker was called in. He, 
too, was virtuous. He was persuaded that nothing 
could save the king or his kingdom, unless justice 
and moderation in taxing the people, and economy 
in the expenditure, were established. He also was 
driven from the administration. The king, the 
queen, and the noblesse, and the Church wou!d not 
be saved! No, they declared no one should deliver 
them from their perils. The Revolution came, and 
delivered them in its own stern fashion. Where 
are their primogenitures, entails, titles, estates, 
chateaux, equipages? Where are they all? Alas! 
their possessors would not be taught wisdom or 
justice. When the Court and the noblesse were 
revelling in their salons, rolling along in their 


By economy he restored an exhausted | 


carriages, and, though irretrievably in debt, dressed 
in sumptuous apparel, the ladies glittering with 
diamonds—when the starving people cried out for 
bread the stupid Court replied, “ Why do you not 
eat brioches ?” (sweet cakes). 

The extinction of the noblesse, the sequestr 
tion of the Church, the general war—for instigating 
the latter Austria and Germany paid dearly, as 
did England for aiding and provoking it—the 
military ascendancy, the despotism and downfall 
of Napoleon, the occupation of Paris, and the 
restoration of the unworthy, at least incapable, 
| Bourbons—all followed. 

The people of France, exhausted by conscrip- 
| tions and by taxation, and deprived of commerce, 
finally submitted to the restoration. They had not 
| probably much confidence either in the Bourbons 
or in the aspect of European affairs. Louis XVIIL, 
however, gave them a charter octroyee, and though 
he restored the nublesse to some extent—at least 
to their dignities—and the Church as far as he 
could, and although he reigned in peace, he died 
with the conviction that his successor would net 
reign in tranquillity. 
| Charles X. sent an army to support despotism 
in Spain; the army and navy afterwards dazzled 
|the country by taking Algiers; but he proclaimed 
his ordinances, and the Revolution of July, 1830, 
drove him to England, and for ever from France. 

Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, then accepted 
‘the charter proferred to him by the people. He 
/swore to maintain it in all its integrity. ‘The citi- 
zens, however, soon discovered that, instead of 
having the régime of a citizen king, of whom 
they could say, “Le roi régne et ne gouverne 
pas’—a king who reigns but does not govern— 
‘they had placed over themselves a sovereign of 
strong and nearly absolute dictation. 

He did govern. He did disdain to be tauclt 
even by all his eventful experience. He had tor- 
gotten that he had ever written to a Dishop of 
Llandaff, “ Que des reformes faites a propos peuvent 
étre sans danger; mais que la resistance aux ré- 
formes se termine le plus souvent par des revolu- 
tions’ —‘“ that reforms, if made in due time, 
may be effected without danger; but that resis- 
tance to reforms terminates most frequently by 
revolutions.” He had forgotten or disregarded 
in power what he had written in adversity. He 
dis‘arded Lafayette, Lafitte and others, who were 
chiefly instrumental, after the people had hazarded 
and performed the whole Revolution, in elevating 
him to sovereign power. He provoked in conse- 
quence, and by calling the men classed as les 
hommes de résistance to his administrations and 
to his councils, dreadful revolts in Paris, Lyons, 
and in othertowns. In June, 1832, the citizens of 
Paris were killed in thousands by the artillery, 
the fusillades and the bayonets. They shared a 
similar fate in Lyons, Grenoble and elsewhere. 
The laws of September, with additional severity, 
put into execution the ordinances which caused the 
Revolution of 1830, and drove the elder branch 
of the Bourbons from the throne. 

Under the Citizen King, the liberty of the press 
was nearly abolished ; the espionage of the — 
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penetrated every domicile and haunted every per- 
son; the prosecutions for libel were multiplied, 

the military expenditnre was enormously increased ; 

fortresses of the strongest and most formidable con- 
striction, to awe Paris, secure the telegraphs, and 
maintain an army, were erected; and alliances 
were formed with Spain to re-establish the family 
compact of the Bourbons. All reforms were re- 
fused. ‘The people of France endured the royal 
invasions upon their liberties with wonderful pa- 
tience. They enjoyed peace with all nations abroad 
without civil freedom at home. ‘The elective 
franchise was so limited in its basis that the Minis- 
ter of the Interior could decide the election by the 
enormity of his patronage. An electoral refurm 
was demanded and denied. <A reform-dinner, to 
be attended by grave, thinking men, was resolved 
upon; the King and his Ministers prohibited the 
dinner ; and in a few hours he ceased to reign. He 
and his family and his Ministers fled with rapidity 
from France. A Republic was proclaimed, and 
order restored without any real security for the 
future. 

In examining and reflecting upon the eventful 
history of France, the wise law; giver and practical 
statesman will have to inquire if the constitution, 
laws and administration of government and justice 
were adapted to the people, and to the social, 
educational and material condition of Trance. 

Under the Restoration, France remainded divi- 
ded into departments; the Code Napoléon and the 
centralisation of France in Paris were retained ; and 
all the administrative, executive, and nearly all the 
judicial and military, elements of the Empire re- 
mained unaltered. With all this modern apparatus, 
the Bourbons, with a restored noblesse, reigned in 
the spirit and temper of the monarchs of the an- 
cient régime. Their sentiments, and the manners 
of the Court, even under the Charter and with 
Legislative Chambers, had not advanced with the 
progress of events. In exile they lived in solitude, 
mourned for things departed; and when forced 
back by foreign arms on the people of France, 
tlley seemed not to remember any of the causes 
which had driven them into adversity. ‘They ap- 
peared to have been impervious to instruction; | 
they imagined or dreamed the French nation was 
still the F'rance—the priesthood, the Church—the 
noblesse the aristocracy, of the ancient régime. 

The old noblesse were poor, but the power of 
being rapacieus had vanished for ever. ‘They were 
hated as Legitimists by the Imperialists, and espe- 
cially by the dukes, marshals and military of Napo- 
leon’s creation. ‘lhe Church, and the priesthood 
and the Jesuists laboured to acquire ascendancy. 
With the sovereign, with the Legitimists and the 
departments, the Church gained influence ; but 
their temporalities had vanished. 

A newrace had arisen in France—the offspring of 
the Revolutionand of the Empire, and of the peaceful 
occupations of agriculture, manufactures and trade 
—<luring the sixteen years of the Restoration. This 
new race constituted the nation. For the Legi- 


timists, except in La Vendée, amounted to no 
more than a mere shred of the whole; and those 





who cherished the revival of the Empire, and the 
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recal of Napoleon the Second to the throne, were 
chiefly the old soldiery and a few journalists. 
Those who formed the French nation were there- 
fore chiefly the industrious. Prudence, and the 
nature of their pursuits, rendered them a people 
tranquil in their disposition. The exceptions to 
this character were some wild theorists, several 
reckless agitators, many of those usually indus- 
trious mechanics, and all the idlers inhabiting the 
narrow streets and tall houses of the faubourgs of 
Paris, and those of Lyons and of some other pro- 
vincial towns. 

France then appeared as if reconciled to the 
perpetual legitimacy and dynasty of the Bourbons. 
Three of this family were seated at the expense of 
the British campaigns in the Peninsula, and by the 
Congress of Vienna, the Battle of Waterloo, and 
the occupation of Paris by eggs armies, on the 
three thrones of France, Spain, and the Two 
'Sicilies. ‘They perceived not that public opinion 
was making a progress in the school of knowledge 
and civilisation that was incompatible with the 
absolute prerogatives of the last and preceding 
centuries. The Bourbons slept, or danced, or 
played whist, or enjoyed the chase, while the 
ground beneath them was thoroughly undermined, 
and filled with those combustibles which were ex- 

loded by one act of royal madness in July, 1830. 

There was one personage of the royal family 
who had stood apart from the elder branch. He 
had recovered much of his hereditary estates, his 
Palais Royal, Neuilly, his forests. His great care 
appeared to be the security of his property, and 
to rear an amiable and charming family as a simple 
citizen. He fraternised with the new race, and 
had long acquired their confidence. He had fought 
in the army of the first Revolution. This person- 
age was the head of the young branch, the son of 
Philippe Egalité of Orleans. The second revo- 
lution chose him King of the French, not as, but 
though a Bourbon (non parceque, mais quoique 
Bourbon). 

He really did reign during eighteen years. It 
he had not also been infatuated with the curse of 
his race—that of refusing to concede a simple and 
just demand, made in equity and moderation by 
the people—he would not in his old age have a 
second time been exiled from his country. LHe 
would not allow France the benefit of any electoral 
reform. 

Let us examine what was the social and political 
condition of France in the beginning of February, 
1848, The liberty of the press had been destroyed 
for fourteen years. Public deliberation was un- 
lawful; arrests, and imprisonments, and fines for 
political accusations, had been frequent during the 
reign of the Citizen King. There was no habeas 
corpus law. Indefinite imprisonments without 
trial were inflicted as punishments, when it was 
believed the courts would not condemn the ace 
cused ; for it was known too well that the courts 
of law were the purest institutions of France. 
With this conviction, the Procureur- General trans¢ 
ferred the trial of the editors of the journals and 
others politically accused to the Chamber of Peers 
—that assemblyjwhich Armand Carrel characterised 
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in its presence as that of the judicial assassins of 
Marshal Ney. It was declared that there was 
equality, if not civil liberty, in France. This 
equality was a fallacy; for the king could always 
command a large majority in the Chambers by the 
agency of the Minister of the Interior, whose office 
was really that of supreme police-director, poli- 
tical inquisitor, and eleotoral-jobber in chief. The 
following statement will show the machinery by 
means of which he executed these functions 
France, before the Revolution of 1789, was 
divided into thirty-two provincial governments. 
The kingdom was afterwards subdivided into 
cighty-siv departments, and the whole formed into 
military, administrative, financial, judicial, acade- 
mical and ecclesiastical divisions. All the fune- 
tionaries of those, except the priests, were, until 
February, 1848, under the immediate patronage of 
the Crown. The departments have been subdi- 
vided into— 
363 Arrondissemens, 
2.835 Cantons, and 
37,021 Communes. 
Each Department is under the administration of a 
The Arrondissemens are each under that of a 
NE IT divider ge knlinnsnesvusestardignericovesetns 36 
The Cantons, severally, under that of a superior 
og ED a 
The Communes, under the administration of a 
Mayor and his Assistants ........ .....0cccees _— 37,021 


os 


“~~ 


Gr 


Total Chief Functionaries......... 49,205 


Add _ police-functionaries, gendarmes, &c., and 
chief functionaries of the finance—which alone ex- 
ceeded 64,000 men—and the civil employés of | 
France under the centralised patronage of the 
bureau at Paris, will be found not overrated, when | 
the number of civil appointments have been esti- 
mated as greatly exceeding the number of electors. 

Tn consequence of the franchise being restricted | 
to thoze who paid a direct tax of 100 trancs on real 
estate, the number of electors could not have ex- 
ceeded, at the utmost calculation, 250,000, out of 
a population of 35,000,000. An extension of the 
electoral franchise was asked for by the people and 
refused by the king. About as many gentlemen 
as often dine together at the London Tavern deter- 
mined to have a reform dinner; the king prohi- 
bited this dinner. Had he said to those gentle- 
men, ‘Pray have your dinner ; I have every con- 
fidence in your loyalty and love of country and of 
order. Pray allow me to send you from my wine- 
cellar, the produce of my own vineyard, a bottle of 
fine sparkling, creamy champagne for each of you. 
You will find it excellent; you will be convinced 
that les belles idées vient de Vestomac., Wo, pray, 
go and enjoy your dinner and this wine, and pre- 
pare atterwards a rational plan of electoral reform 
lor my consideration and approval.’ Had Louis 
Philippe addressed those words to the reform party, 
there would have been no revolution. 

In England, where the power of the sovereign 
could formerly be exercised to an arbitrary extent 





through his Ministers and a Parliament, the majo- 
rity of members of which could be elected by cor- 
ruption, the spirit of revolution against the Crown 





s fortunately made no progress since 1688. But 
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the principles and sentiments of civil rights and 
religious freedom have advanced on solid and suc- 
cessful foundations. The liberty of the press, 
“ that palladium of all our civil, political and re- 
ligious rights,’ was (except in Scotland) secured 
by the trial by jury. It is at the same time re- 
markable, that in no Christian country in the world 
does the freedom of the press or civil liberty 
exist—not even in Switzerland, Belgium, or Hol- 
land, except in the United Kingdom and in Anglo- 
America and the British Colonies; that is to say, 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

In France, after two revolutions, and more blood- 
shed in the name of liberty than in any country in 
the world, the press was thoroughly fettered by 
the laws: and a newspaper could not be printed 
until an enormous sum of money was deposited 
with the Government to pay the fines which might 
be inflicted upon its editor by the tribunals. No 
French citizen or foreigner could move in or out 
of or over France without a written licence, or per- 
mission to do so from the police. If a minister of 
religion attempted to preach, or if a place of wor- 
ship was opened without a special licence, the first 
was liable to a penalty, the latter to be closed by 
the police. 

The freedom of assembling in public or private 
meetings was prohibited by the infamous laws of 
September, 1534—laws which Berryer with truth 
said “ put into execution the ordonnances of Charles 
X.” The representative system was so limited 
by the high money-rate in direct taxation required 
to be paid to qualify electors, as to amount to a 
mockery of the whole population, In short, al- 
though there was civil, military and legislative 
equality for all before the tribunals, and equality 
for all rich enough to qualify for electors, civil 
liberty did not exist in France, 

The same remarks applied, with more or less se- 
verity, to every state in Europe—Norway and 
Switzerland forming modified exceptions. 

Can we be surprised that there is a point below 
which human degradation will not sink? Can we 
be astonished at the explosion and Revolution of 
February, 1848? 

But, in forming a new Government, let us ex- 
amine how much or how little the French have 
profited by their experience of the past—how far or 
how little they have been instructed bythe examples 
of history. 

On the 24th of February, 1848, the Palace of 
the Tuileries was attacked and taken, The Cham- 
ber of Deputies was still sitting. 
made to form a regency, and to place at its head 
the Duchess of Orleans. This proposal was urged 
by that honest patriot, Odillon Barrot ; while M. 
Marie contended that the law designed tiie Duke 
de Nemours for the regency. M. Crémieux main- 
tained that, in consequence of the overthrow of the 
Government of 1830, it became necessary to re- 
consider the Government proceedings from that 
period. M. Larochejacquelin contended that an 
appeal should be made to the nation. Masses of 
the people forced themselves into the Chamber of 
Deputies erying, “ Down with the King!" “ Live 
the Republic!” On which, the Duchess of Orleans 


An attempt was - 
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with her two sons retired, leaving M. Chevalier 
addressing the deputies in defence of the mo- 
narchy. De Moulin declaimed that the people, as 
in 1830, had reconquered their liberty ; that the 
Bourbons had been swept from the throne ; and 
that it now became necessary to establish a Pro- 
visional Government. Ledru Rollin insisted that 
the right of establishing a regency appertained to 
the nation. Lamartine far more logically and 
justly declared that, if it were sought to establish 
the Republic on a solid basis, it would be necessary 
to form a Provisional Government without the 
power to decide upon the form of the new Go- 
vernment, and solely with the view to restore the 
nation to tranquillity, until the people were con- 
voked, and their decision obtained upon the subject 
of the future Government. 

The citizens continued to force themselves into 
the Chamber, and loudly demanded the nomina- 
tion of a Provisional Government. Lamartine, 
and afterwards Dupont de |’Eure, left the Chamber 
of Deputies and repaired to the Hotel de Ville. 
The Provisional Government was then proclaimed, 
consisting of Dupont de |’Eure, Lamartine, Cre- 
mieux, Arago, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pagés, Marie, 
Armand-Marrast, Louis Blane, Flocon and Albert. 

The first step was to proclaim the Republic on 
the basis of liberty, equality and fraternity. Its 
mot Wordre was “'The people.” Dupont de I’ Eure 
was named President of the Council; Lamartine, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Ledru Rollin, Minis- 
ter of the Interior; M. Goudshau, Minister of 
IKinance; Crémieux, Minister of Justice; Frances 
Arago, Minister of Marine ; General Bedeau, Minis- 
ter of War; Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction ; 
Lethmont, Minister of Commerce; Marie, Minister 
of Public Works; Cavaignac, Governor-General of 
Algiers; and Garnier Pagés, Mayor of Paris. 

The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved ; the 
Municipal Guard was suppressed; the peers were 
forbidden to assemble, either as a legislative or 
political body. The royal palaces were declared 
public property, and, as such, were ordered tu be 
sold for the benefit of the victims of the revolu- 
tion, and to indemnily the working-classes of Paris. 
The fortresses of Paris and Vincennes acknow- 
ledged this Provisional Government; andthe Palace 
of the Tuileries was transformed into an hospital 
of invalids for the wounded workmen, to whom 
a million of money, due of the sum which had been 
granted for the ‘civil-list of the late king, was 
directed to be paid, in order to relieve the imme- 
diate wants of the unemployed labourers and 
citizens. 

All political prisoners were discharged. The 
Provisional Government proclaimed that royalty 
was abolished; that Legitimacy, Bonapartism and 
the regency were illegal ; that not only the resto- 
ration of the old, but the formation of any new, 
dynasty were become impossibilities; that the 
Republi e was proclaimed, and that the people were 
in accord with this new Government. It was de- 
clared that the national tricoloured flag should 
bear the words, “ Republique Francaise, Liberte, 
Egalité, Fraternité ;” that the red rosace should be 
introduced as a souvenir of this last revolutionary 
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act, and that it should be worn by the members of 
the Provisional Government. The punishinent of 
death was abolished for political crimes. A strong 
Garde Mobile, consisting of twenty-four battalions 
of 1048 men each, was formed for securing the 
tranquillity of Paris ; and acts of accusation were 
drawn up by the Procureur General against the 
Guizot Ministry. Odillon Barrot, Marshal the 
Duke d'Isly, and numerous other members of the 
Opposition, gave in their adhesion. 

Thus was a Republic established in France, in 
the stability of which no sagacious man placed any 
confidence. 

Blood was abundantly shed in the streets of Paris, 
but the carnage was considered insignificant com- 
pared with that of the Revolution of 18830. Distrust, 
however, prevailed to an extent which paralysed 
the industry and commerce of all France. ‘The 
Provisional Government was acknowledged by the 
Ministers of foreign states at Paris; and Lord 
Palmerston instructed Lord Normanby to remain 
in Paris, and to maintain on the part of England 
friendly relations with whatever government the 
citizens of France might institute for their country. 

The new Constituent Assembly met on the 4th 
of May, when it was decided that France should 
be represented by a National Assembly of 906 
members, including Algiers and the colonies ; that 
all I'rench citizens of twenty-one vears of age and 
upwards should have the elective franchise, and all 
I'renchmen not under twenty-five years of age 
should be eligible as representatives; and that 

each representative should be paid twenty-five 
francs a-day for his attendance at the National 
Assembly. 

It had been previously decreed that the dia- 
monds, and gold and silver plate, the royal forests 
and lands, should be sold for the benefit of the 
state ; and it was also decreed that the notes of 
the Bank of France should be a legal tender for 
all payments. 

After the meeting of the National Assembly in 
May, the Provisional Government was replaced by 
anew Ministry voted by the Assembly ; but neither 
the names of Lamartine or Dupont de I'Eure ap- 
peared upon the list. Neither did the names of 
the socialists, Louis Blane and Ledru Rollin. The 
garrisons of Paris were greatly increased, while 
several armed corps, such as the Republican Guards, 
the Montagnard, the Garde de Lyons, as well as 
numerous clubs, were suppressed; and from that 
day down to the present time Paris may be con- 
sidered to have remained in a state of complete 
military occupation. 'The law of 1832, prohibit- 
ing the residence of Louis Napoleon in France, 
Was continued in force; but on his election for the 
Charent Inferieure, and also for la Seine and 
Yonne, he was acknowledged as a deputy by the 
National Assembly. 

On the 24th of June the National Assembly de- 
clared itself in a state of permanence; Paris was 
placed in a state of siege, and the whole executive 
power was invested in General Cavaignac. 

In the meantime, great disturbances | had oecurred 
in consequence of the failure of the mad attempt 
of the Provisional Government and the National 
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Assembly to provide employment in national 
workshops for the labouring-classes. 

On the 22nd of June the working-classes re- 
volted, and erected numerous barricades on the 
streets of Paris, and fighting, attended with great 
slaughter, continued until the 25th, when the revolt 
on the left bank of the Seine was suppressed by 
General Lamoricicre; but fighting continued in 
several of the fanbourgs on the right side for some 
time after. Generals Négrier and Brear were 
assassinated, Charbonnet was severely wounded, 
and the Archbishop of Paris perished while at- 
tempting to pacify the populace. But, by the ad- 
mirable conduct and bravery of General Cavaignac, 
the revolt was suppressed before nightfall. The 
Assembly at the same time passed a decree pro- 
hibiting the publication of all the Socialist papers. 

On the 28th, General Cavaignac was re-in- 
vested with all the executive power. Lamori- 
ciére was appointed Minister of War; the other 
ministerial offices were filled by men whose names 
were new tothe restof Europe. General Duvivier 
died of the wounds he had received in the combat 
of June, being the sixth general who perished in 
consequence of that revolt. 

Armand-Marrast was elected President of the 
National Assembly, and security was demanded to 
the amount of 24;000 frances from the publishers of 


all daily papers, and 6000 for weekly papers | 


printed in Paris. Four of the former were soon 
after suppressed. On the 20th of December, 
Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was proclaimed 
President of the French Republic, having been 
elected by 6,048,872 votes by universal suffrage ; 
while General Cavaignac had 1,479,121; Ledru 
Rollin, 355, 515 ; Raspail, 40,069 ; and Lamartine, 
only 17,584. From that day to the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1851, Louis Napoleon, under the semblance 
of President of the Republic, and without a 
shadow of responsibility, administered the govern- 
ment of France. From the first it was apparent 
that he aimed at the utter destruction of all public 
liberty. In order to gain over the priesthood, he 
sent an army to Italy, which abolished the Roman 
Republic, and reinstated the Pope in the chair of 
St. Peter. It was indeed a great crime for one 
Republic to send an army to crush the liberties of 
another. Louis Napoleon has had Ais reward. 
The French army still occupies Rome, and main- 
tains that spiritual and temporal despotism in the 
Eternal City which has inspired the Pope with a 
confidence in his power becoming universal : which 
emboldened him to attempt Papal aggression on 
England, and to insult our Queen. 

On the 2nd of December, 1851, Louis Napoleon, 
by fraud, perjury and military force, dissolved the 
National Assembly, arrested all theobnoxious mem- 
bers, and multitudes of other public men who were 
suspected of being opposed to his despotism. By his 
decrees he has completely usurped the power of a 
dictator, and destroyed not only the freedom of the 
press, but all civil and religious liberty. He has 
*eized on all the royal palaces, forests and domains ; 
and his assembly of mutes called the Senate, lately 
hominated by him, and without any reference to the 
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National Assembly, have voted him a greater civil- 
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list than has been enjoyed by any French monarch 
since the days of Louis XLV. 

While many of the most irreproachable citizens 
of France are now either on their way to, or dying 
amid the pestiferous swamps of, Cayenne, or con- 
demned without trial to imprisonment, in chains 
or otherwise, at Algiers, nearly all Frenchmen of 
character and high reputation as men of learning and 
science, as legislators, or as heads and members of 
the most honourable families, have voluntarily fled 
from France, or abdicated Paris for their rural 
homes. A few who do not worship and flatter 
the Dictator have the courage to live quietly within 
their houses in Paris, and confine their exercises 
to a walk or drive to some of the beautiful re- 
treats in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
The fears of the shopkeepers and traders of 
Paris, the recollection of past losses caused by 
revolution and anarchy, occasion, also, a pre- 
ference on the part of all the more selfish 
for an absolute Government. The Parisians, 
also, are devoted to their pleasures. Even 
in the most eventful periods the mass of the 
Parisians have encountered all dangers rather 
than forego their theatres and other public spec- 
tacles. Grand military reviews, grand masses, 
processions—whether those of the Church or of a 
pompous funeral—balls, masques, operas, plays, 
the equestrian cireus and shows—seein all more 
indispensable to the French than their civil, poli- 
tical and religious liberties. Spectacles of all 
kinds have never been more frequent or dramatic 
than since the Revolution of 1848. ‘The Court of 
Louis Napoleon, his balls and receptions, glitter 
with as many decorations and brilliants as during 
the reign of Louis XIV. and the Empire. The 
dramatic attractions of Notre Dame and the 
Madeleine are as pompous and gorgeous as in the 
proudest days of the Papacy—the military reviews 
as splendid as during the Empire. All Paris, since 
February, 1848, has, however, continued to bristle 
with bayonets in every street, with formidable 
parks of artillery always charged with grape and 
canister, ready to mow down the people as if they 
were green hay. Spies haunt every house, and no 
man is safe against the paid or the perjured in- 
former. 

The private property of the ex-royal family has 
been confiscated, and the money diverted to the 
maintenance of corruption, the armies, the troops, 
and the supporters of the Dictator. His Senate of 
Mutes has given him all the palaces, domains 
and forests of the royal sovereigns of France, and 
half-a-million sterling to maintain the splendour 
of his Courts, and for purposes still more pro- 
fligate. 

By what means has he who not long ago was a 
wanderer, then a prisoner, and then again a wan- 
derer in exile, acquired this wonderful ascendancy ? 
By the agency chiefly of three facts : The first, an 
enormous standing army, which, like all well-paid 
standing armies, proves fatal to public iiberty ; the 
second is the power of the ignorance combined 
with the vanity of the people. ‘This power com- 
prises at least nine-tenths of the whole popu- 
lation. The third is the power of a State-paid 
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priesthood, which wields in spiritual and super- | may destroy him. But France will not always remain 
stitious slavery the whole ignorance and vanity | thus ; there will bea reaction. May it be intelligent, 
of the nation. To ignorance a dramatic Church | judicions and practical—not one of violence, blood- 
has irresistible attractions; while its pretension shed and calamity! IfLouis Napoleon were wise 
to pardon sins on confession, or of damning and sagacious, and consulted his own safety, he 
sonls by excommunication, are all-powerful in would use his present strength to improve the 
holding in mental as well as physical bondage an social condition of the French people, in order to 
ignorant, vain and superstitious people. Yet we! prepare them by a sound education for practical 
must not upbraid the people, they cannot help) legislative government; for permanent civil, poli- 
their ignorance. Their rulers, their education, and | tical and religious freedom. But we misgive the 
their spiritual deceivers are the causes of their delu- | man whose usurpation of all power and suppression 
sions and their misfortunes. Louis Napoleon has, at | of all liberty were sanctified at Rome by the Pope, 
present, thoroughly the support of the military and and consecrated in Notre Dame by the archbishop 
priestly powers, which have made him,and probably | and priesthood of France. 


A MEMOIR OF SIR ANDREW WOOD OF LARGO, 


CAPTAIN OF THE “ YELLOW CARAVEL,” AND ADMIRAL TO KING JAMES III, 
(Concluded from page 213.) 


Tue Scottish admiral was now in the zenith of| Scottish coast, entered the Firth of Forth, and 
his fame, and in the highest favour with his sove-! came to anchor on the leeward side of the Isle of 
reign; but Henry of England, who had not for-| May. There, sheltered by cliffs of stately basaltic 
gotten the naval battle off Dunbar, was resolved columns, where the scart and the gull built their 
on vengeance for the prostration of his flag by a) nests undisturbed, Sir Stephen lay secure, for the 
nation almost unknown in the annals of the sea; double purpose of being screened from the cold 


for Scottish history is peculiarly barren of naval 


transactions, and therefore the brilliant achieve- | 


ments of this ancient mariner acquire additional 
value and interest. 

About this time Sir Andrew, with the Flower 
and Fellow Caravel, sailed on a voyage to Hol- 
Jand,'to the shores of which he conveyed a fleet of 
Scottish merchantmen. 

Concerned at the humiliation of his defeat, Henry 
is said (though it was in time of truce) to have 
summoned the most able naval men of England, 
“and after exhorting them to purge away this 
stain cast on the English name,” in the usual style 
assumed by the despotical Tudors, offered the then 
splendid pension of £1000 yearly, and other noble 
rewards, te any man who would undertake to cap- 
ture Sir Andrew Wood “dead or alive;” but his 
skill and valour were now so celebrated, that dread 
repressed the avarice or ambition of those whio 
might have been disposed to make the attempt. 
At length, Sir Stephen Bull, an English naval 
commander of great skill and well-tried courage, 
originally a merchant of London, offered, if pro- 
perly equipped, to capture or destroy the Scottish 
Admiral on his return from Holland. Three ves- 
sels, the greatest and the strongest of those built 
by Henry for warlike purposes, were placed at his 
disposal, and manned by picked crews, well fur- 
nished with cannon, armour, and warlike munition 
of every kind. He had a strong company of cross- 
bowmen, and another of pikemen on board, led by 
several knights of high valour and noble birth, 
who volunteered their services on this auspicious 
occasion. His armament sailed from the ‘Vhames 
in the month of July, 1490, and running along the 





bleak wind and rough waves of the German Ocean. 
On this beautiful island, which is about a mile in 
length, they obtained a constant supply of fresh 
water. It contained a lake, and in those days a 
small village, which had sprung up near the 
Augustinian Priory founded in honour of &t. 
Adrian, who was slain in his hermitage there by 
the Danes, in 870. To prevent the Scottish fisher- 
men from giving Wood any intimation of his 
vicinity, the English Admiral seized all the boats 
belonging to Crail, Pittenweem, Largo, Elie, and 
other fishing-villages, and kept certain fishermen 
prisoners on board his ship, that they, being well 
acquainted with the appearance and rig of Sir 
Andrew's vessels, might inform him when they 
came in sight. In addition to these precautions, 
he kept several of his own sailors cruizing in large 
boats out in the German sea, to give him early 
notice of every sail that appeared on the far 
horizon. 

Meanwhile, supposing that a firm peace had 
succeeded the truce with England, and not in the 
least anticipating the preparations made by the 
Londoners for his reception at the mouth of the 
Scottish sea, honest Sir Andrew set sail from the 
port of Sluice for that of Leith. 

After-circumstances will show that the ships of 
Sir Stephen were much larger than those of his 
antagonist. 

In aspect, the vessels of those days were very 
different from those of the present. They were 
low in the waist, with gigantic poops and fore- 
castle towering up from the water, and through 
the gaudy portholes of which the brass-mounted 
culverins, sakers and falconets grinned forth, tier 
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above tier.? The balls of these were usually stone ; 
and there is extant an order of Henry V. to the | 
clerk of his ordnance for making 7000 stone shot | 
for cannon from the quarries of Maidstone, in Kent.7 
The hulls were covered with elaborate carving and 
gilding, the poops had turrets and enormous lan- 
terns, andaloftthere flaunted innumerable streamers 
and banneroles. Their masts were composed of 
two spars, filded at the top-castles, which were 
large round castellated inclosures, ascended to by 
the foothook (i.e. futtock) shrouds, where’ the cross- 
bowmen and pages of the officers sat during an 
engagement, and galled the foe in security. Ona 
very upright bowsprit they carried a great square 
spritsail; below it was an iron beak. The yard- 
arms were iron hooks for grappling the enemy's 
rigging, and from them often hung blocks of stone, 
which descended with a crash on their bursting 
decks. ‘The buckler-ports were those places where 
hung the shields and blazons of gentlemen serving 
on board. ‘The compass was in common use, but 
quadrants and sextants were unknown. In lieu of 
these, observations were made by means of the 
balestrae of the Venetians, the astrolabe of the 
Portuguese, and the cross-staff,f an astronomical 
instrument by which a close observer might dis- 
cover the latitude within eight or teu miles. 
Telescopes they had none: the fahr kceker 
being the useful invention of a Dutch optician 
in 1609. 

On the morning of the 10th August, the return 
of the English scouts caused an alarm to be given 
en board their fleet that two sails were visible at 
the horizon. Their appearance was communicated 
by one of the captains to Sir Stephen Ball, who 
immediately ordered his Scottish prisoners into 
the tops, requiring their opinion as to whether or 
not these were the vessels of Sir Andrew Wood. 
They were then standing south towards the black 
rocky bluff of St Abb, and the sun of the summer 
morning shone full on their snow-white canvass. 
Cunning and reluctant, the Fife fishermen pre- 
tended that they were unable to say if the approach- 
ing vessels (now nearing them on the other tack) 
were those of their boasted Admiral; but being 
offered freedom on one hand, and threatened with 
death on the other, they acknowledged that these 
were the Yellow Caravel and Flower, with Sir 
Andrew’s pennon displayed, an announcement 
which was received by the gallant Bull and his 
crew with an exulting shout. He ordered several 
runlets of claret to be set abroach, and after every 
man had partaken freely, gave the word to unmoor 
and clear away for battle. 

Unconscious of all these dire preparations, Sir 
Andrew Wood now lay up the Forth, and first per- 
ceived the English on their rounding from the 
leeward of the isle and standing towards him with 
all their sails set. He immediately gave the order | 
to prepare for battle, and buckled on his armour. 
Quaint old Lindesay of Pitscottie gives us a 
graphic account of this battle, and the Scottish 
Admiral’s address to his men. Distributing wine 


to the crews, he harangued them in the boisterous 
but brief manner of atrue mariner. 

“My lads,” he exclaimed, “these are the foes 
who would coavey us in bonds to the foot of an 
English king; but, by your courage and the help 
of God, they shall fail! Set yourselves in order— 
repair every man to his station—charge home, 
gunners—crossbowmen to the tops—two-handed 
swords to the fore-rooms! Be stout men and true 
for the howour of Scotland and your own sakes. 
Hurrah!” <A shout followed, and wine was served 
round on all sides. 

The yeomen of the sheets and powder-room, 
the pikemen, crossbowmen, cannoneers and fire- 
caster, repaired to their stations, and all in order 
of battle, with their canvass bellying in the 
northern breeze, the Scottish ships bore on. 

Sir Andrew’s second in command was Sir David 
Falconer, a native of Borrowstouness, a brave 
cavalier and skilful mariner. 

The sun was now high in the summer sky, and 
its moruing glory shone full on the great English 
war-ships, displaying their white canvass and 
waving streamers, their crowded decks, bristling 
with arms, and their brass cannon that pierced 
through the portholes over the seething ocean, 
“displaying their magnitude and force to the eyes 
of the Scots with a dazzling and enlarged ap- 
pearance. 

The sailors spy 
From every mast the purple streamers fly ; 
Rich figured tapestry supplies the sail, 
The gold and scarlet tremble in the gale ; 
The standard broad its brilliant vad, ond 
And, floating on the wind, wide billowing plays ; 
Shrill through the air the quivering trumpet sounds, 
And the rough drum the rousing march rebounds.+ 


On their nearing each other, the broadsides of 
the English burst like an iron storm from their 
towering castles, but luckily swept orer the Scot- 
tish decks from the too great elevation at which 
Bull’s cannon were discharged. The superior skill 
of Andrew Wood soon enabled him to get the 
weather-guage of the enemy’s fleet, on which the 
carthouns, culverins and “ pestilent serpentines’’ of 
the [lower aud Yellow Caravel poured their suc- 
cessive broadsides of iron and stone bullets, and 
immediately shortening sail, fearless of the tre- 
mendous odds, the superior size, men and cannon, 
of the English, the brave old Laird of Largo en- 
gaged them in a close aud deadly conflict, which, 


for twelve hours, was maintained with culverin, 


bow and arblast without a moment's intermission, 
and without one party gaining the least advantage 
over the other. The gear and care of the ships 
were abandoned ; and, as they drifted shoreward, 
the smoke and report of the cannon caused the 
people of Easter Anstruther, the old burgh of 
Crail, and the Castle of Randerstoun to assemble in 
crowds on the neighbouring hills and rocky head- 
lands, where they expressed by shouts and ges- 
tures their hopes and fears while the battle raged. 
But the sun verged westward and sank behind 
Largo Law. The day went past, and still St. 
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Andrew's silver saltire and St. George’s red cross 
waved over the battle-smoke and corpse-strewn 
decks of the adverse ships; and still the victory 
was undecided. The starry August night came 
on; the din of the cannon died over the waters of 
St. Andrew's Bay, and the hostile ships, parted by 
the darkness, lay off a little to refit and clear their 
wrecked rigging, torn hamper, and shattered hulls. 

By dawn next morning, the blair of the trumpet 
and the admiral’s “silver quhissel” sounded the 
call to arms. Refitted and ready for battle, the 
indomitable Wood stood once more before the 
English, and running right on board of them, 
threw out his grapnels from the decks, the hooks 
from the yard-arms, and locked the ships together 
“ by lashing them with cables to his own,’’ that all 
might sink together but none might flee; and 
“ again did these two valiant commanders engage, 
a3 if they had the courage of two mighty armies.” 
The decks became another scene of hand-to-hand 
strife, blood and carnage, as if it had been a land- 
battle. Everything was forgotten but honour and 
glory. Inspired by these and the bitterest national 
animosity, neglecting the ships and the course of 
the wind, waves, and ebb-tide, the conflict conti- 
nued till evening, when the currents drifted the 
grappled fleets into the beautiful estuary of the 
Tay, where the English ships, being of great bur- 
den, grounded on the sand-banks. Then Sir Ste- 
phen Bull, finding all over, crest-fallen and con- 
quered, surrendered to the victorious Wood, who 
earried the English prizes into the harbour of Dun- 
dee. There the dead were buried and the 
wounded committed to the care of surgeons ; and 
so ended the sanguinary battle of the 11th of 
August, which spread still more Sir Andrew's 
fame throuczh all the maritime towns of Northern 
Europe. The old minstrel, who sings of it in his 
ballad, says exultingly— 

The Scotsmen fought like lyons bold, 
And mony English slew ; 


The slaughter that they made that day 
The English folk sall rue. 


This battle fiercely it was fought, 
Near to the craig of Basse ; 

When nert we fight the English loons 
May ne’er worse come to pass. 

A few days afterwards, Sir Andrew Wood in- 
troduced Sir Stephen Bull to King James IV., 
presenting to him particularly “the commanders 
of the ships and most distinguised soldiers.” With 
that true regal spirit which ever distinguished the 
Stuarts, the courtly James, after complimenting 
equally the victor and the vanquished, dismissed 
the latter unransomed; and, because they had 
fought for glory and not for gain, sent them and 
their ships as presents to Henry their king, with 
a@ message that “Scotland could boast of warlike 
sons by sea as well as land, and that he trusted 
England's piratical shipmen would trouble the 
Scottish seas no more, otherwise a different fate 
would await them.” Henry dissembled his rage 
and mortification by returning James thanks, and 
saying, “he gratefully accepted his kindness, and 
could not but applaud the greatness of his mind.” 





* Buch., Pink., &c. &e. 





The fruits of this naval victory were of great 
and immediate consequence to the young monarch. 
The northern clans, who had still remained turbu- 
lent, and in arms to revenge the fall of the late king, 
dispersed to their native glens, while the English, 
mortified and dispirited, displayed their banners 
on the Scottish coasts no more ; and measures were 
instituted which ended in a solid peace, and that 
marriage ultimately so important in its effects to 
Britain. Fresh honours and possessions were 
heaped upon the fortunate Admiral, who obtained 
the sea-town and nethertoun of Largo, a fishing- 
village one mile distant from his new castle. In 
the list of “ Lordis ordained to bring in the kingis 
propertie and caswelte,” we have “the Lord Gray 
for the reste of fethircarne t Andro Wod in tyme 
tecum.” + 

In 1503 he was employed with a fleet against 
the insurgent chieftains in the isles. By this time 
the Scottish shipping had been greatly increased, 
and various passages in the treasurer's books 
prove that the King probably acted by the advice 
and instructions of Wood when he increased the 
naval strength of the kingdom, “and studied the 
principles of navigation and gunnery.”} A large 
dockyard had been established to the northward of 
Newhaven, then named Our-Lady’s-Port-of-Grace, 
from a solitary chapel of the Virgin and St. James, 
which, with the ancient fortalice on the desolate 
muir of Wardie, were the principal objects in its 
vicinity. The vestigia of the royal ropery at the 
east end of the village were visible as late as 1750; 
but the sites of the docks and the links have 
long since been covered by the encroaching sea. 

In the accounts of the High Treasurer we have 
several entries concerning Wood’s expedition to 
the Isles. “1503, May 18. tem: in Dunbartone 
to Sr. Andro Wod that he laid down for vj twne 
of wyne mair to ye vittales of ye shippis in the 
Islis, x]ij li. 

“May 19th. To ye maister Cuke for brede, 








* MS. Mag. Sig. 

+ This able officer appears at an early period to have seen 
the capabilities of the now well-known Bay of Gourock, which 
lies on the left bank of the Clyde, and possesses every advan- 
tage for shipping, being totally unobstructed by bank or shoal. 
In the year 1494, when Greenock was a small op aey 
and Port Glasgow had not even a name, we find among the 
“ Acts of the Lords of Council in Civil Causes, 1478-1496,” 
the record of a remarkable indenture entered into between 
Admiral Wood and two other persons, on behalf of James IV, 
on one part, and “ Nicholas of Bour, maister, under God, of 
the schip called the Verdour,” on the other part, whereby it 
is stipulated that “the said Nicholas shall, God willing, bring 
the said Verdour, with mariners and stuff for her, as effeirs to 
THE Gorork, on the west bordour and sey (sea) aucht mylls 


fra Dunbertoun or tharby be the Ist nd of the moneth of 


May nixt to cum; and there the said Nicholas sall, with the 
grace of God, ressave within the said schip three hundreth 
men boden weir (war), furnist with their vitales, harnes and 
artilzery, effeirand to sa mony men, to pass with the ki 
heines at his pleasure, and his lieutennentes and deputis for 
the space of two months nixt, and immediat fellowand the 
said first day of May, and put them on land and ressave them 
again.” For which Nicholas of Bour was to receive £30 
Scots, or £1 Scots for each soldier. From the terms of this 
indenture, which is dated at Edinburgh, 27th Decembef, 
1494, and, from the place of rendezvous being THE GoROIE, 
it is evident that the Verdour was fitted out for the use 
our gallant James IV. in one of those hostile voyages w 

he so frequently undertook against the turbulent tribes of the 
Western Isles, 


y Tytler. 
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checkinis, caponis, &c, quhilk were sent to the 
Erl of Aranis schip, iij li, xj s, j d. 

“June 22nd. Jtem: in Hammiltoune to Sir 
Andro Wod to the marinieris yat wes in the Islis, 
yair xv dayis wage yat yai wantit, xxxviij£i., 
xiiij s.” 

In this expedition he was, as usual, eminently 
successful, and defeated the insurgents by firth 
and islet wherever his flotilla steered. He laid 
siege to the strong insular fortress of Kernburg, 
and, assisted by his lieutenant, Robert Barton, after 
an obstinate defence by the Macians of Glencoe 
and the warriors of Torquil Macleod, succeeded 
in reducing it and making prisoner Sir Donald 


Dhu, who claimed as his independent and here- 


ditary right the principality of the Eluide as heir | 


of Rosse and Innisgail. Sailing up the sound of 


Jura, the Admiral sent Sir Donald to the ancient. 
castle of Innis-connel, in Lochawe, long a resi- | 


dence of the Argyle family, from which, however, 
he escaped three years afterwards. 

In 1505 John Spens of Lathallan obtained a 
remission for ravaging and harrying the estate of 
Baward, belonging to Sir Andrew Wood—an 
outrage probably committed during his absence in 
the Isles or Holland; and in 1507 the worthy 
admiral himself obtained a remission under the 
Great Seal for “ye rief of an anker and cabyell 
taken frae vmq'¢ John of Boukle, on ye sea—apud 
Edinburghe ;” from which it would appear that 
he scrupled not to help himself to the goods 


handbows."® She had 300 mariners, 120 cannon- 
eers, and 1000 soldiers, with their captains, skip- 
pers and quartermasters, Thus, with all her guns 
on the main deck, she had 500 more men than a 
first-rate of the present day. At Tullybardine 
her dimensions were long to be seen, planted in 
“hawthorn by (Jacques ‘Tarette) the wright that 
helped to mak her.”+ The fame of this great ship 
spread over Europe, and, emulous of the Scottish 
king, Francis I. and Henry VIII. endeavoured to 
ontvie each other in building two enormous arks, 
which were so unwieldy that they floated in the 
water like islands, useless and immoveable.' 

Though in command of this great galleon, and 

having under him the gallant Robert Barton of 
Leith and a chosen crew, the peace with England 
unluckily prevented Sir Andrew Wood from trying 
his prowess with her splendid equipment; but he 
was now becoming old in years, and was succeeded 
as captain of the Michael, in 1512, by Henry Lord 
Sinclair of Ravenscraig, who fell at Flodden in 
the following year. Henry VIIL., with his usual 
modesty, is said to have asked James for the 
| Michael; and the latter replied, he might freely 
command every ship on the Scottish seas, provided 
he made peace with France. 

On the 26th July, 1513, the Michael, the James, 
the Margaret, the ship of Lynne (an English prize), 
a thirty-oared galley, and fourteen other ships of 
war, commanded by Gordon of Letterfourie, and 
having on board the Earl of Arran and 3000 








and gear of others when required for the king's | soldiers, sailed from Leith as a present to Anne of 


service, 


| Bretagne, consort of France; a piece of ill-timed 


Meanwhile the Scottish navy still continued to | chivalry and useless generosity on the part of 
flourish, and James was soon able to send a noble | James, who accompanied this splendid armament 


squadron to the Baltic, to the assistance of his ally,' to the Isle of May. 


Finding themselves at the 


John of Denmark. Louis XII. sent shipbuilders | head of these forces, Arran and Gordon could not 
from France, and two large vessels as models. In| resist the temptation of annoying the English; 
1511 Jacques Tarette built the Great Michael in | and, landing in their province of Lreland, sacked 


the royal docks at Newhaven. It was the desire 
of James to possess the greatest and most magni- 
ficent ship in the world. He had already built 
three of great size and many of middle rate, but, 
like the mighty bark of Hiero, the Michael was 
the greatest that ever traversed the ocean. Char- 
nock, quoting Pitscottie, says this enormous vessel 
“was of so great a stature, and took so much tim- 
her, that (except Falkland) she wasted all the oak- 
woods in Fife, with all the timber that came out 
of Norway; for she was so strong, and of such 
great length and breadth, all the wrights of Scot- 
land, yea, and many other strangers, were at her 
device by the king’s command.” She was 240 
leet long by 36 feet inside, and 10 feet thick in 
the walls, Sir Andrew Wood was appointed 
Captain, and Robert Barton lieutenant, of “ this 
great ship, which cumbered all Scotland to get her 
tosea. From the time that she was afloat, her 
masts and sails complete, with anchors effeiring 
thereto, she was counted to be to the king £30,000 
*xpeise. She bore many great cannon, sixteen on 
‘very side, with three great bassils, two behind in 
her dock (stern) and one before; 300 shot of small 
artillery, that is to say, myand and battered falcon 
and quarter falcon, slings, pestilent serpentins, and 
double dazs with hactor, culverins, crossbows and 


| Carrickfergus, after which they returned to Scot- 
land and anchored off the coast of Kyle. “ Why 
James should not have appointed Wood, Barton 
or Falconer to conduct a navy of which he was so 
proud,” says Mr. Tytler, “is not easily diseover- 
able ; but probably it arose out of some hereditary 
feudal right, which entailed upon rank the com- 
mand due only to skill.” Exasperated on hearing 
of this wanton aggression, James summoned Gor- 
don and Arran, under pain of treason, to appear 
before him, and sent Archibald Earl of Angus to 
assume the leading of the soldiers, and Sir Andrew 
Wood, with a herald-at-arms, to become admiral 
of the fleet. They arrived at Ayr, but found it 
had sailed ; the leaders preferring to commit their 








fate to the wide sea rather than the king's wrath. 
This noble armada, the most complete that Scot- 
land ever sent forth, was scattered by tempests to 
various seas and shores; and, wrecked and disman- 
tled. the maguificent Michael was suffered to rot in 
the harbour of Brest. 

This was the year of Flodden, a name to Scots- 
men, even after the lapse of three centuries, 
associated with sadness and regret; for there fell 
the flower of the land and the bravest king that 








® Charnock. + Annals of Comm., Pitscot.,&e. J Buch. 
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ever drew a sword. After this event, on the 
succession of James V., then an infant of two years, 
Sir Andrew Wood was sent ambassador to France, 
for the purpose of inviting John Duke of Albany 
(nephew of James III.) to assume the regency; 
and he probably returned with him in that squadron, 
which consisted of eightof Arran’s and Gordon’s Scot- 
tish flect, and which came to anchor at Dumbarton 
onthe 18th May, 1515.9 In 1526, Sir Andrew was 
present at the battle of Linlithgow Bridge, where 
he had been sent specially by James V. to protect 
the Earl of Lennox from his feudal enemies; but 
he failed. and arrived only in time to behold the 
unhappy Earl expiring under the sword of Hamil- 
ton; and when life was extinct, he wrapped the 
body in his scarlet mantle to protect it. In 1538, 
there was a remission granted to Andrew Wod of 
Largo, Jolin and Robert, his brothers, Andro and. 
Thomas, sons of Andro-Wod in Pittenweem, 


Laird of Parbroath. 


Andro Wod, his servant, Andro Spens of Lath- | 
allan, John Lundy of Strathairlie, James, his bro- 


ther, and twelve others, for all crimes excepting 
treason, in the usual formula, dat apud Striulen, 
23rd July.t . 

From this time we hear no more of Sir Andrew 
Wood, who, finding age and infirmity increasing 
upon him, retired to his barony of Largo, where, 
like old Hawser ‘Trunnion, he indulged on the 
suore his early predilection for the ocean. ‘There 
is still pointed out the track of a canal formed by 
him from his castle to the venerable kirk of Upper 
Largo, ou which he was sailed or rowed in a barge 
to mass every Sunday by his old crew, who were 
all located around him. Of his lieutenants, Robert 
Barton and Sir David Falconer, we can say little 
more. The former served under James LV. with 
distinction, once capturing thirteen English ships, 
and is believed to have been knighted, and become 
Comptroller of the Household; the latter became 
Captain of the Royal Guard, and was slain at their 
head in 1532, when fighting for King James V. 
against the Douglasses at Tantallan Castle. 

From the destruction of the Chancery records in 
the Nnglish war of 1547, it is impossible to say 
when the Admiral died ; but it was probably about 
the year 1540, when he must have been in extreme 
old aye. 





Ife was buried in the family aisle of Largo 
Kirk, an ancient gothic edifice, where the tomb of 
his race is yet to be seen. 


He left several children. Andrew, his heir, the 


second Laird of Largo, was high in favour with James | 


V., and stood by his bedside when he expired at 
’ ° ~ 

Falkland in 1542. He was much trusted by James, 
who employed him on several occasions to pur- 


| 














* Lesly. + MS. Remissio. + Pitscot. 
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chase lands for him.* He married a lady named 
Alison Hume.t John Wood of Tillydoun (second 
son of the Admiral) was educated for the Church, 
but became a senator of the College of Justice, 9th 
December, 1562.t Alexander (a third son) be. 
came progenitor of the Woods of Grange, in Fife. 
shire ; and a son of his obtained a charter of legi- 
timation in 1575.8 

Sir Andrew, third of the house of Largo (grand. 
son of the Admiral) married Egidia Gourlay, and 
was one of the Barons in the Parliament of 1560, 
and seven years afterwards, signed the famous 
bond of adherence to James VI. His caughter 
Jean was married to James Drummond, first Lord 
Maddertie, who, according to Douglas, died ay, 
1623. 

Sir Andrew was Comptroller of Scotland in 
1585, and four years after was succeeded by the 
Various MS. papers of his 
exist in the Great Seal. He died about 1592, and 
was succeeded by his son Andrew, fourth Laird of 
Largo, who married Janet Balfour. ‘heir son, 
James, received a charter of the lands of Lamble 
thame and Cairngour, in Fifeshire.€; ‘The last 


notice we have of the family is a charter under 


the Great Seal, “ Confirmatione Joauni Wod, filio 
et filiabus filia, Isabelle et Cristinee, filo et filiabus, 
Andre Wod de Largo, de annuis reddetibus de 
Baronix de Largo. Julii 1611.” Johu Wood in 
1659 founded an hospital in his native town for 
thirteen old men of the surname of Wood, each of 
whom have two apartments, and £)7 per annum. 
His bequest was £68,418 Scots.** The ediiice cost 
9000 merks. “ He also built the schole house of 
Remeldrie ;"t} but notwithstanding these legacies, 
he died under great pecuniary embarrassments at 
London in 1661. His body was brought by sea 
to Elie, and interred 22nd July in the aisle of 
Largo Kirk, where yet a mural monument remains 
to his memory; and with him ceased the direct 
line of the old race of Largo. The estate passed 
into other hands, and was purchased by Sir Alex- 
ander Durham, Lord Lyon IKing-at- Arms. 
There is still remaining a circular tower of the 
castellated dwelling erected by the brave old 
admiral. <A tablet, bearing an inscription to his 
memory, and an extract from his charter, was in 
serted in the mouldering wail by the late General 
Darham ; and on the sw:amit of the ruin is one o 
the iron twenty-four pounders recovered from the 
wreck of the Royal George, which points towards 
the sandy shore and beautiful bay of Largo, form 
ing a characteristic monument to the stout olf 
captain of the Yellow Caravel, 


——— 


_ + MS. Cart. ¢ Lives of Senators. 
_ Officers of State. © Ms. Magn. Sigil 
tt Diary of Lamond. 


* Treas. Auts. 
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** Stat. Aut. 
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THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD 
BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION XV.—SOCIALISM—WORSHIP AL FRESCO—INFIDELITY COMFORTLESS—OLD FRIENDS— FAREWELL 


To start fair in our imaginary survey of : 
/ og he 5 y § y of the! by which the w . +s 
workings of Socialism, we must suppose all dis-_ * much bs M a has profited and is profiting 
tinctions of rank and class to be abolished, all! position rhetoen i iat refined and ethereal com- 
previous right to every species of property at once | vantages atten nt eon a Houk eae 
is wer ahetanieh aud the-whel oT ae “nd po lr a upon distinguished suecess In 
cuniary debts and obligations of all the individuals | from the ec m} 4 herd : — is that distinction 
of the state to each other to be for ever cancelled | with it cov ted t poe Aapectyn tony pe tai 
1" ° : . eres f , 
This done, and a general, equitable and impartial | pep Dn ee most - = of those very 
division of the whole of the property of the com-| nected oo A saan all, . it observed, con- 
munity effected, under the direction of functiona-| perty, and of indi aa ment of the rights of pro- 
‘eg elected by the whole—w i. pereys Sam OS om ividual and exclusive possession. 
ries elected by the whole—what follows ? To-day | The advocate of the new social doctri 
all are equal, equal as were the sons of Noah when | that their g neral ad pti po og any 
dg | th: ner »ption would put a period t 
they stepped out of the ark. But what wou | idl cep yee ] period to 
a é . H would be | the existence of oe e.3 ° 
ae stence of individual ambition of tl 
the state of affairs to-morrow ? or this day ? on of this old- 
alain ay month ?; world character, as tiv : . 
“Qh, but,” says the Communist, “we sho Meteter, a6 © Shen Se pene eeRe. 
ays st, “we should pass! It would be a miserable event for | 
a law that the gains of every man sl | * eR ak, ie ee 
gains y 1ould go to) and happiness if 1 ‘iews 1 i : 
; rt. appimess lis views in this particul: 
the common stock!’ Be it so; then the w . parwcnree 
. Si ie whole} should ever be realised ; ee 
property of the state is a common stock, and sai the “ctr rinpsne i Ho a ‘eons — sew 
at once abolish individual right ‘dividual | a A BE FSCS, WHOES SESE NEVE 
8 é and individual! been going . 

. 5 . oing on for thousands of years, that wl 
accumulation. Let us see how that will work. | ”. . a oe ae vee 
: o ves é work. | ever these @ erti , ayer 
Every man is supposed to exert himself, and to do! ing, there b-ngrutee rts oo a 
his best for the benefit of the common stock. You! ~ olla wnt i agg desiderated have not 
have put all upon an equality, as far as the right | Kas Sela oe ee eee 

. oe 9 ‘ e i *li ( or 
to, and enjoyment of, the stock i | ~ 

JO} ock in hand are con-| 4 or . ; 
cerned: but you have not equalised the pc v brigeett t Aunongn perfect equality has never been known 

+ 0 Rag sd qualis e power of O exist, even among savage tribes, as all have their 
eee ; That is of no consequence,” says the | chiefs, and many their degraded classes, yet that 
Socialist ; “if each one does what he can, it i | ape pes Oe ey oad, " 

° é n, it is all) approac : " 

that the community has a right to expect. Further, | of ae ae cain wh the “+ ay 
we shall not estimate the } | at 4 ee — So 

services of the states-| fairly cons - 
man or the artist higher than those of the Feld-| —— bee 9 rnin - rors the causes of their 
labourer; all labour is equally honourable, and_ sartly show 5 a tt aap ee age 
merits the same reward, and wonld receive it. ae ties ar i t i er 08 pace when re 
from a reasonably constituted society.” V Pad eae re Ages ht into friendly contact or juxta- 
be it even so, if you will . ree y-” Very well ;| position with the civilised. It is then seen that 

. z 1 2 + va . ¢ ° -_ = . . “ . . 

things you “ahd sendin sad aemne’ of er ee et aspirations which had before lain dor- 

Oo” @ . i 1ese mM and e! i , . 
are the honesty, the lotensiiy the industry d if wi aii: ve 2 
ae oe noney, Ge Saag, Se Manele, 08 |S Se eee 
. =. 5 . ‘hich characterise dl { j tiv : r 
individuals so variously Under your system idle. I hove wi active operation. Thus, some of the 
ness thrives as well as activity. What will yt d *| Soe cee of North America, from constant 
eth sone docene? Gee eh J pete # he 4 pene pte ape white brethren, learned to 
nothing; for individually they nets no pro ats | 7 lade a a wee eae oe of savage life, and 
nothing to be deprived of. Thus, your Uto a itl som th anid = See nr 
will inevitably become the paradise of laziness be | - acd th ‘eae pr napa pe hence on 
criminal inaction. It would be easy to sl ;, also, | fi Sa stan: “aaeen ee ae ws I 
thal, dinteahibe 00:16 eaney dabei , y to show, also, oe editor, is one among many tokens of the 
sirable ¢ ay ‘tosome now groan- parti 
ing under the curse of unrequited toil, it would | Derraded lerel of uncivitieed suslior. The hise 
soon become the purgatory of the industrious, | tory of the New Z ard erthae 
skilful and well-intentioned; b | ae 
be no reward for seperiot 7. there would | tants of the Polynesian Isles, affords further testi- 
“ag akg é or supe xer- | , , . 
tion, in the estimation of the Beato sof ee et ae ee creer, Sha 
kind. Some few noble Albd . be re nearest approaches to actual equality with which 
all ages armor all uockatien: wits heel saaiinene: |40RIn SN, Oe Se Se ee 
tions of personal advantage are not th soekiaa | ee ee eee ple so nurtured when- 
cule; at unlane othe each ) eS prin- | ever the motives and incitements which charac- 
Wivhea acer toe pee oe of t i _terise the civilised condition are made to operate 

oes OF GE ICE uajority of th : 
Were men of this rare meni Arwen sade be but seh — co aka poet oe 
emall progress am Pg ut | apathy, ignorance and self-indulgence, some of 
pe tad ong them, and less harmony. these islanders have risen to be the rivals and 
1 even of the highest order of minds, emulators of their teachers and benefactors ; and 
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that plainly from the instigation of motives which 
a state of settled equality could never supply. If 
we consider these facts in connexion with ,what 
took place in France after the senseless and so- 
cialist Revolution of 1848, when an experiment 
was actually made, upon no small or unimportant 
scale, of the practical working of one portion of 
the equality system, we may probably arrive at 
conclusions pointing to the truth in reference to 
this great question. I allude, of course, to the 
operations in the national workshops in Paris, 
which were intended to show the world the supe- 
riority of guaranteed employment and certain and 
equalised wages over the system which left em- 
ployment and wages dependent upon character and 
industry. It must be within the recollection of 
all who paid any attention to the subject, that the 
experiment resulted in the clearest possible mani- 
festation of the mischievousness and absurdity of the 
plan which it was intended and expected by its advo- 
cates to recommend. It is no exaggeration to say that 
that experiment operated, as far as it was possible 
for any experiment to do, in bringing into play all 
the meanest, least honest, and most disgraceful 
characteristics of the labouring ranks. Instead of 
practising their different callings with the zeal and 
emulation which their would-be benefactors had 
vaunted for them, not only did the positive reverse 
of such conduct appear, but they seemed carefully 
to vie with each other in maintaining a system of 
fraudulent and dishonest inactivity, by which, at 
one and the same time, the Government were 
atrociously plundered, and themselves more deeply 
disgraced and demoralised. 

Such experiments as these show plainly the ten- 
dency of the doctrines of equality when reduced to 
practice. ‘There is very little doubt, it appears to 
me, that if the world were doomed by an irrevo- 
cable and unavoidable decree to have recourse to 
a system of universal equality—organise it how we 
might—a few short cycles would behold the most 
advanced and civilised of the nations relapsed 
again into barbarism, and reduced to a condition 
of primitive wretchedness and inefficiency. It is 
perhaps possible that those indispensable labours 
of man without which he could not exist would 
be continued to be carried on with something like 
regularity, under the pressure of necessity and 
threatening famine. Perhaps, too, under a system 
of equality, the very highest departments of science 
might flourish for a time, even more than they 
have ever yet flourished ; because these are gene- 
rally the pursuits of men to whom worldly gains 
and honours are of less than secondary importance, 
and because the operation of such a system might 
by possibility admit to the peaceful prosecution of 
such high studies certain orders of minds, now 
shut out from it by adverse and necessitous cir- 
cumstances. But admitting all this (and it is ad- 


mitting a great deal), society would not be much 
if at all advantaged by their endeavours and their 
success, and that for a reason for which we have 
not far to seek. There is a medium class of intel- 
lect, which, making a spoil or a quarry of the 
fruits of that of the highest order, obtains both 
profit and popularity by reducing them to pur- 
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ses of practical utility, or where, which is by, 
seldom, utility is out of the question, to the gras 
of general comprehension. It is plain that to the 
operations of this class of persons the whole advan. 
tage from the pursuit of science which accrues to 
the entire community must, mediately, be owing, 
and that, were it not for them and their exertions, 
the funds of knowledge which have been accumn.- 
lating for ages would never have been made avail. 
able to the masses of the people; and those num- 
berless social ameliorations and cheap luxuries 
which distinguish the present age of the world 
from the period of our Saxon ancestors,and which 
have mostly resulted from the application of scien. 
tific discoveries to the practical ends of comfort 
and convenience, would never have had an exist- 
ence atall. Now mark—this class of persons, com- 
prising the most active, useful, provident and saga- 
cious members of the commonwealth, live and 
move and have their being in the atmosphere of 
profit—that is, of personal and individual gain, 
This is the very air they breathe; it is their 
natural and necessary element, and without it they 
die, or rather would never live. For though the 
originators of so much that is essential to the ad- 
vancement and well-being of the world, they are 
themselves the result of that very constitution of 
society which permits and sanctions inequality, 
and from the dead-level of ignorance and barba- 
rism calls into being all the aids and accessories of 
talent and civilisation, by the promise of indivi- 
dual distinction and reward. That this is so no man 
can doubt who knows anything of human nature. 
There is indeed a pride of intellectual majesty 
that, intent on the search after knowledge for its 
own sake, may care little or nothing for the ap- 
plause or rewards of the world; but this belongs 
not to the men who meddle with details, and 
reduce to purposes of every-day ntility the facts 
and principles they may realise; and were it not 
for the men of practical mind, the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race might have spent their 
lives in a round of comparatively unproductive 
toils. 

It would appear, from what has been already 
briefly hinted, that the founders and advocates of 
communism and equality have left out of their 
estimate of the human character one of its chief 
and most prevailing elements—that is, indivi 
duality. Man is essentially an individual, and 
practically, however much socially amalgamated, 
he abhors the thought of losing his individuality, 
and being lost and swallowed up in an undefined 
general mass. From the very earliest dawn of 
his consciousness, we find him, while yet an um 
judging infant, aiming at distinction — ender 
vouring, as it were, to separate himself from the 
general aggregate of his fellows. It is this feeling 
that makes every child constantly anxions to have 
something it can call its own, because property is 
the first means of individualisation suggested to 4 
child’s mind. Hence children constantly appro 
priate articles to themselves, and call them “ mine” 
and “ yours,” even though the articles in question 
be the property of others, or not property at all, 
as clouds, stars, floating straws, or flying birds 
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From the youngest child to the oldest man, and 
through all ages and races, this desire for appro- 

riation exists and prevails, and must exist and 

revail, for the single reason that private property 
is, and is intended to be, the strongest of all social 
bonds, as well as the means and medium of the 
highest civilisation and refinement. In order that 
it may operate to this great end, the Creator of 
the human mind and faculties has so constituted 
his creatures that every acquisition they make, 
whether of property or capability, which is itself a 
kind of property, is accompanied with pleasure. 
If we learn a language, or acquire an accomplish- 
ment, we feel, and properly feel, a pleasure in our 
success; but this pleasure is connected with the 
idea of profit to be reaped in some form or other 
from what we have attained. In the same man- 
ner, if we acquire a house, a horse, or a portion of 
land, or any other species of property whatever, 
we feel a pleasure, which if not in nature precisely 
similar to the pleasure resulting from mental ac- 
quirements, is yet In some measure analogous to it, 
because the same idea of profit is connected both 
with the material and the mental acquisition. It 
is from this idea of profit or personal appropria- 
tion, which presents to the mind of masses almost 
the sole means of individualisation, that the exalted 
passion for independence has its source; which 
passion is nothing more than an earnest desire to | 
emerge from the general crowd of one’s fellow- 
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parties composing the colony. Supposing the 
party to consist chiefly of persons of the middle 
or comfortable class (anything above this grade is 
out of the question), and supposing them to have 
cast their separate quotas into the common stock, 
it appears plainly that the elements of dissolution 
must begin to operate upon the very day and hour 
that the colony commence their common labours. 
In an active, industrious, middle-class community, 
it would be impossible to quell the feeling of indi- 
vidualisation ; and the hope of diverting its ener- 
gies to any other object than the accumulation of 
private property would, in a colony consisting of 
anything more than a very limited number, be 
utterly vain and futile. Some, from the possession 
of qualities acceptable to the whole body, would 
gain character and consideration; and discontent, 
with equal certainty, would be the portion of 
others. Disagreement would supervene upon dis- 
like; and after mutual quarrels and recrimination, 
the colony would break up and separate, each re- 
suming his own again, if he could get it. But 
supposing instead of a middle class, one of a 
much lower grade, a class of operatives and 
labourers who had little or nothing beyond their 
labour to contribute to the general stock. In such 
a case the instinct of individualisation would not 
be so strong : men sunk in poverty and destitution 
have long ceased to attend to its promptings ; its 
voice, indeed, cannot be heard above the clamour 





men, and to be recognised as a separate individual. 
It is no argument against accumulation as a at 
and natural occupation of the human energies, to | 
say that love of property leads to covetousness and 

avarice. As well may we repudiate or denounce | 
any other natural propensity common to every | 
one, becanse when exercised to excess it degene- 
rates into vice. This, indeed, ia the case with them 
all. Carried to excess, eating becomes gluttony, 
drinking grows to intoxication, sleeping to slug- 
gishness ; and the virtues themselves may, by the 
same process, be turned into vices—as prudence in 
excess becomes parsimony, zeal is changed into 
bigotry, moderation into asceticism ; and even the 
ornaments and graces of character may by excess 
be metamorphosed into the accessories of caricature, 
and become repugnant to decency and common- 
sense. 

It is greatly to the assaults made upon this 
natural desire for individualisation common to the 
whole human family, that the failure of all the 
socialist experiments hitherto made must be attri- 
buted. We have seen in the case of the working- 
men of Paris, how its partial suppression operated 
in the destruction of all energy, and the production 
of a thousand petty vices of character, all combin- 
ing to defeat the objects of those who sought, by 
doing violence to a natural principle, to obtain an 
Improvement upon the results of natural laws. 

he experiments of Mr. Owen at New Harmony 
and the St. Simonists of France have shown how 
much, or how little, success must invariably result 
from such combinations. It appears to me that 
the degree of success attainable from any similar 
experiment may be pretty safely and surely pre- 


'the general harmony. 





dicted—given, first, the condition in life of the 


of necessity, while it is ever loudest in the atmo- 
sphere of civilisation and luxury. So long, then, 
as the joint labours of the whole colony merely 
sufficed to supply their necessities, they might go 
on with comparative equanimity. Poverty, in- 
deed—the general poverty—as it was the origi- 
nator of their compact, would also be their bond 
of union; the general necessity would guarantee 
But with the very first ad- 
vent of prosperity would arrive also the seeds of 
disruption. With the prospect of substantial 
amelioration the principle of individualisation 
would assert its natural dominion, and under its 
growing energies the spirit of philanthropy, once 
the boast of the community, would become less 
and less prevalent among its members; until at 
length the more active, talented and ambitious 
among them would demand and obtain a general 
and final division of the proceeds of their mutual 
labours—unless, indeed, which is perhaps equally 
probable, a general scramble took place, and each, 
helping himself as he best could, betook himself 
off to pursue his fortune in some preferable locality, 
where the bugbears of philanthropy, benevolence 
and universal pathy did not blunderingly in- 
terfere somal, +e industry and that independence 
which God and nature hold out as its appropriate 
reward. 

In concluding the subject of socialism, 1 may 
add that there is but one possible condition of life 
in which perfect equality would be either desirable 
or practicable—and that would be a condition 
which it has not pleased the Almighty to bring 
about since the fall of our first parents.... In 
the paradise of Eden, where for a time was neither 
Siecedahe nor sorrow, equality might be reason- 
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ably supposed to dwell. When man first disqua- 
lified himself for an associate with his Maker, he 
laid the sure and fatal foundation for that inequality 
of condition among the future races of the world 
which will always be, as it has ever been, the 
principal characteristic of their varying lot. With 
the very first step in violation of the command of 
God, our frail progenitor planted in his unborn 
offspring the first seeds of antagonistic emulation 
with each other. The very first infraction of His 
law severed the sacred bond of brotherly love 
which was dependent upon its fulfilment. Until 
man shall again walk the earth the image of God, 
morally pure and undefiled, he shall sojourn upon 
it the member of a class, the disciple of a sect, 
the struggler for pre-eminence. Despised of some 
and envied of others, he shall show what an over- 
ruling Providence, in directing for thousands of 
years the present organisation of the social world, 
has intended him to show, namely, that the pro- 
gress of our race towards that social perfection 
which they are ultimately destined to achieve is 
owing more to individual effort, prompted by 
mutual emulation, and rewarded by individual 
aggrandisement, than by any other agency whose 
operation it is possible to trace throngh the facts 
ef mundane history. 

We frequently hear the partisans of communism 
adverting to the existence and practice of their 
system among the early Christians, who are de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles as “ possessing 
all things in common.” Much stress is laid upon 
this fact by some of the more sober and serious 
of their party, who contend that such was the 
natural and unavoidable result of the action of 
pure Christianity upon the mind and heart. Such 
persons are slow to perceive that this community 
of goods is merely related as a fact—that it is 
nowhere held up as an example, nor its continu- 
ance recommended. The terrible doom of Ananias 
and his wife shows that it was liable to be the in- 
stigator of the greatest deception, and may perhaps 
have contributed to its discontinuance. However 
that may be, it is certain that communism prevailed 
but for a very short time among the early Chris- 
tians; for we find Paul, at a period not much 
later, carefully organising a regular system of col- 
lections and contributions for charitable purposes 
—a system which there could have been no 
grounds for establishing during the practice of com- 
munism. Is it unreasonable to suppose that to the 
clear-headed sagacity of that courageous man the 
overthrow of communism was due? and that he 
was the first to perceive that a practice which 
originated in the child-like sincerity and simple 
faith of the first members of the first Church was 
at least as much liable to abuse as to disinterested 
imitation among the indiscriminate crowds that 
day by day were added to the number of converts ? 
May he not also have perceived that a constitution 
of society which placed all its members upon an 
equality was not a constitution best adapted for 
the cultivation and increase of that charity which 
is the vital principle of Christianity, but the exer- 
cise of which in its most palpable form it is the 
nature of equality to preclude ? 
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In submitting the above as my own views on 
the subject of communism, I feel confident that I 
do but represent the opinions of a very large pro- 
portion of the class to which I belong. Whether 
that section of the working ranks who have arrived 
at the above conclusions form the wiser portion 
of the whole body it is not for me to say ; certain 
I am, however, that as a general rule, they do 
embrace among their number those who are best 
off. If any one thing more than another shows 
the estimation in which the system of socialism js 
held among working-men, it is the fact that its 
popularity is ever on the wax or on the wane in a 
degree corresponding with the scarcity or abun- 
dance of employment. <A long-continued period 
of slackness in trade recruits the ranks of the 
socialist army, and the return of prosperity and 
well-paid employment as effectually disbands them; 
and this shows us that independence is much dearer 
to the workman than any advantages which he has 
yet learned to recognise as derivable from the com- 
munist plan, which he has recourse to as a pis 
aller, and only accepts when the hope of inde- 
pendence is withheld from him. 

If I am right in the views above expressed, 
then the evils under which working-men at times 
so grievously suffer are not to be redressed by a 
recourse to the socialist practice. Neither does 
combination, under any phase which it has yet 
assumed, appear to me to offer a remedy ; because 
while a deficient amount of employment has to be 
shared among a redundancy of hands, the fact of 
labourers combining together cannot remove the 
discrepancy existing between the work really to 
be done and the quantity it would be desirable to 
have to do. If all combine, then all will inevitably 
compete; and in lieu of starving individuals, when 
trade is unprosperous and employment fails, we 
shall have starving companies and bankrupt com- 
binations. It may be likely that a new law of 
partnership would enable the élite of the class to do 
something for their own advantage ; but it is pros 
bable that their success would be prejudicial to 
the main body ‘The partial prosperity of the 
partnerships en commandite in France is no proof 
that a similar system of doing business would suc- 
ceed with English workmen. The characters and 
habits of both are dissimilar in many respects: 
the amount of labour and wages which would 
satisfy a Frenchman, and enable him to enjoy 
himself to his heart’s content, would keep an 
Englishman in a state of perpetual anxiety and 
grumbling ill-humour. A Frenchman will sacri- 
fice a day’s work at any time for the sake of effect- 
ing a trifling improvement in the article he is pro- 
ducing, while the Englishman would rather string 
beads all his life long at thirty-shillings a-week 
than he would co-operate in the noblest achieves 
ment of human skill at a wage of sixpence less. 
For my part, I have more faith in an old adage 
than in any new system. ‘ Every man for him- 
self” sounds like a very churlish motto; but when 
every man has learned to rely upon himself, the 
plethora in the labour-market will be very much 
reduced ; thousands will emerge from the ranksof 
working-men and take post as something better, 
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and a more even balance will be struck between 
the labour to be done and those who have to do it. 





Here I finish my philosophy, such as it is, and 
proceed, ere I take my final farewell of the reader, 
to give a parting glance at some of the characters 
with whom I formed acquaintance in the earlier 

es of my narrative. Tor reasons already men- 
tioned, I shall not recount my own personal history 
during the last dozen years ; but I must advert to 
one or two events which, being connected with the 
dramatis persone of my tale, derive from that cause 
an interest they would not otherwise possess. 

Of all the persona! friendships I ever formed 
among the members of my own class, there has 
been none so close or so warmly reciprocated as 
that which sprang up spontaneously with N ‘ 
my literary, republican and infidel companion in 
the printing-offices of Paris. From the first month 
of our acquaintance down to the present moment, I 
have never, when reflecting, as 1 sometimes do, on 
the constitution of my own mind, been able to 
divest myself of the consciousness that very much 
of its character is due to my association with N 
at a period when I was unconsciously collecting 
that experience from which character results. I 
never corresponded with him after I had quitted 
Paris, because, owing to the unsettled state of affairs 
at the time of my departure, it seemed very un- 
likely that he would remain long there. Thus I 
lost sight of him; and when many years had 
passed away without his calling on me in London, 
where he would have found me readily upon in- 
quiring among the trade, I concluded that I should 
see him no more. I was, however, mistaken. 

One morning in the middle of September, 1840, 
while the atmosphere was yet glowing with all the 
heat of summer, having obtained a fortnight’s holi- 
day—a bonus which it is never difficult to procure 
from a master-printer in slack seasons, seeing that 
he does not pay wages to an absent servant—I 
started with my wife to pay a visit to the old 
friends of her youth in the little quiet village in 
the valley of the Avon. The Doctor's little chaise 
was in waiting for us at the railway-station at Bath ; 
and in six hours from the time of leaving Pad- 
dington, we came in sight of the villa where I had 
spent the two most tranquil years of my existence. 
The good Doctor, upon whom age was now steal- 
ing fast, had got rid of his types and press, having 
refused sundry offers made by a printer in the dis- 
trict, and made, as he conceived, a better bargain 
by bestowing them upon a young beginner in 
business. He was still as fond of the angle as I 
had fonnd him at my first acquaintance ; and hav- 
ig first dined in the old library, we spent the 
evening together at the roach-hole at the river 
side, and covered a small grass-plot with the shiny 
scales of the victims we drew to land. I spent two 
hours afterwards in tuning up the old piano, not 
having much experience in the business, and having 
Sot it into trim, we closed the evening by singing 
some of the old gentleman’s favourite Church music. 
Next day we visited all the old places, the old 
faces and the new mill, and filled a few sheets of 
Piper with some hasty sketches of scenes which 
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we wanted at home to complete our remembrances 
of the valley. Everybody laid claim to a pro- 
perty in my wife, and I never caught sight of her 
save at the two ends of the day, when we both had 
news to tell, and I the fruits of my artistic labours 
to produce. Thus time passed on in rambling, 
riding and driving about, now with a companion 
and now without, while I drank fresh draughts of 
health with every passing hour, and before I had 
been a week away from the smoky haunts of Lon- 
don, had completely recovered strength and spirits. 

I set off on the first Saturday morning to visit 
my parents, and to carry them qn invitation from 
the Doctor and his lady to return with me and 
spend the following week at F d. The walk 
of sixteen miles was a delightful occupation for 
the forenoou. I found the old couple awaiting 
my arrival ere they sat down to dinner, and they 
agreed to return with me next day, if the convey- 
ance upon which they relied were procurable. 
Ned came home to dinner. He had commenced 
business for himself in a modest way; and hav- 
ing sold a couple of easy chairs, and taken an 
order for a dining-table that morning, was in 
capital spirits with the prospect of ‘making a do 
of it.” He promised to drive us over, and set off 
to Tom’s in the afternoon to see about the horse 
and chaise. There was a family gathering in the 
evening, among whom there were several new 
members who had come into the world since my 
last visit, and with whom i had to make acquaint- 
ance. ‘The old people were astonishingly merry 
at the multiplication that had taken place—and 
merry were we all till it was time to put the babies 
to bed—and then the mothers moved off, and the 
fathers lighted their pipes, and mixed their tem- 
perate grog, and drank affectionately to my health 
and prosperity, and blew a cloud of smoke that sent 
the sparrows twittering from their roosting-places 
in the trellice-work overhead. Then we went in- 
doors to supper, with the home-made loaf and the 
country cheese; and then came the old family 
Bible and the worn-out dogs-eared prayer-book, 
and the tremulous voice of my good old dad, as he 
read deliberately the psalm and the prayer as in 
the days when I lay in my mother’s lap while she 
soothed little Ned to silence in her arms. Then 
came the bed-room candles, and we kissed each 
other all round; and I went to my old little room, 
and crept between the sheets, and lay watching 
the harvest-moon flashing broad and red between 
the vine-leaves as they fluttered in the cool night- 
wind; then the voices of other days sounded in 
my ears, and the scenes of the years of infancy 
among the fields and crystal streams of my native 
place swam again before my eyes; and the joys 
and the sorrows of childhood were re-acted once 
more as I slept—it was for the last time—in my 
father’s house. 

After the morning service, flavoured with the 
damp smell of the old family pew; and after a hot 
dinner, which had cooked itself at the kitchen fire 
while the whole household were at church, my 
brother Tom made his appearance with a horse 
and gig, which, the four-wheel having broken 








down the day before, was the only conveyance at 
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his command. As it would only contain two per- 
sons, my father and mother got into it, and Ned 
and I resolved to walk off together an hour or two 
later, so as to reach F d by supper-time, after 
which Ned woald return with the horse, who would 
have had a few hours rest. We took an early cup 
of tea in the garden, and about five in the after- 
noon set forth on our way. Ned, who was well 
acquainted with all the short-cuts and field-paths 
in the neighbourhood, chose a route which avoided 
the high-road altogether, and leading me through 
corn-fields, where the sheaves of a late crop were 
yet standing, and through shady forest-coverts and 
copses of underwood, where the hazel-nuts “in 
milk-white clusters hung,” beguiled the way with 
talk upon the events of the past, and the confi- 
dences of the present hour, and the hopes and pro- 
babilities of the future. From a high ground, 
which we reached after an hour’s walking, we 
could hear the clattering call of the church-bells of 
half-a-dozen different villages, and could discern 
here and there between the trees the white smock- 
frock and the bright scarlet mantle cf the husband- 
man and his wife, as, in answer to the appeal, they 
led their prattling children towards the square 
little grey towers from whence the summons rang 
forth. On either hand, too, we could see the 
two famous cities of the west—Bristol, with her 
countless bottles of black smoke perpetually un- 
corked, begrimed with the scoria of a thousand 
commercial volcanoes, and reeking in a perennial 
mist, and beautiful Bath, reclining like an Oriental 
queen upon a couch of emerald, and bathing her 
feet in the tepid flood. Below, the languid river 
wound along like a thread of silver, and over-head 
i cloud of rooks mingled their hoarse voices with 
the clang of the Sabbath-bells, the drowsy tinklings 
of the flocks and the lowing of the distant herds. 
Descending the hill we entered a wood, through 
which our path continued for more than a mile, 
and which was alive with parties of nutters, some 
bent on pleasure and some on profit—shop-boys 
and apprentices from the neighbouring cities, full 
of frolic and fun as they pursued their “ merciless 
ravage” among the hazel trees—and_ poor, ragged 
half-clad wretches, who, begirt with capacious bags, 
and crook in hand, pursued their unlicensed trade 
in stealthy silence, but with an earnestness and 
activity that showed the importance to them of the 
harvest they were surreptitiously reaping at the 
rate of a bushel or two a day. 

We soon left the wood behind us, and mounted 
to a high and open down of level tabie-land, which 
we traversed for a mile or two, and, at an abrupt 
turning in the bye-road we were then pursuing, 
came upon a sort of natural basin hollowed out of 
the side of the hill which we had to descend, 
where a singular spectacle awaited us. <A large 
waggon, three-fourths of the length of which was 
covered in with clean white drapery, and the re- 
maining portion occupied by a raised platform, was 
drawn up across the road, which was little more 
than a mere horse-track. Several other sinaller 
vehicles were grouped on either side, in a semi- 
circular form, whose coneavity fronted, and in a 
manner completed, the natural grassy amphitheatre 
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of the hill-side. From one of the tented vehicles 
arose a thin stream of smoke, and the aroma of 
coffee was perceptible in the air. As many as five 
or six hundred persons, nearly all seated on the 
grassy declivity, were grouped in front of the 
waggon in profound and motionless silence, and on 
the little platform a hoary-headed man knelt and 
prayed. We were irresistibly drawn to the spot, 
and in less than a minute had joined the congrega- 
tion. The scene was wondrously strange and pic. 
turesque. Behind the waggons a straggling group 
of tall and graceful birches threw their slender 
branches up into the sky; and between their 
speckled trunks the eye roamed at will over a 
vast level and cultivated plain, mapped out in white 
roads, and spotted with homesteads and villages, 
and terminating, at the distance of eleven or twelve 
miles, by the abrupt wall-like ridge, upon which 
the Westbury white horse was seen prancing gal- 
lantly, that marks the south-west boundary of 
Salisbury Plain. As the tremulous voice of the old 
prophet wavered in the wind that fluttered his 
white locks, some passing cloud-shadows flickered 
over us, and a few drops of rain fell upon his face. 
He took advantage of the circumstance in his 
prayer in a manner so eloquent and touching as 
drew audible sobs from the rough group around 
him. When he rose from his knees, a younger 
man, with lungs well used to the work, gave forth 
a hymn, which all joined in singing with hearty 
good-will, and an energy expressive of the preva- 
lent state of feeling, repeating the last verse three 
or four times with added verve and voice. The 
psalm ended, a woman of about thirty years of 
age, of a pale and intellectual cast of countenance, 
clad in white garments and a fillet of white around 
her brows, gave an infant she had been soothing to 
slumber tothe old man, and stepped forth upon the 
platform.- Tall, graceful and wan as marble, she 
stood like a Sybil statue upon a pedestal, with the 
distant landscape now sinking into shadow for a 
background. As the warm drops of rain still con- 
tinued to patter down at intervals, a few of the 
auditors who stood beneath and close to the waggon 
had hoisted their umbrellas. She looked at them— 
a half compassionate, half reproachful look—turned 
her large orbs to the sky, and said, “ My friends, 
put down your umbrellas, I cannot speak to whale- 
bone and cloth; I want to see your faces; the 
God I serve will cork up the bottles of heaven, 
and bid the sun to shine.” In an instant the 
cause of offence was removed; and, strange to 
say, in another instant the clouds had passed away, 
and the warm red rays of the sinking sun shone 
upon every face. She spoke for a quarter of an 
hour upon the subject of man’s duty to his fellow- 
man, and spoke, too, in a vein of perfect propriety, 
considering the place and the audience she ad- 
dressed, and with a fluency and a simple elegance 
of diction that could not have been surpassed. 
When she had finished her short harangue, she 
disappeared in the tent. ‘The young stentor then 
stepped forth, and shouted, “Praise God!" At 
which signal the whole audience, who had been 
there ever since morning, and had not moyed from 
the spot the whole day, burst into a simultaneous 
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roar, Which took the air of the Old Hundredth 
Psalm. 

As we had yet five miles to walk, I motioned 
Ned, at the termination of the strain, to follow me 
out of the crowd, as it was full time to proceed on 
our journey. We had cork-screwed our way to 
the front of the waggon, and were in the act of 
passing within a few feet of it, when two syllables 
from a well-known voice caught my ear, and 
eansed me to look up. Had it been possible to 
have fallen to the ground in the crowd in which 
[ was jammed, I verily think I should have 
been prostrated in mortal astonishment at the 
spectacle that met my gaze. I clutched my 
brother by the arm, and stood staring in mute be- 
wilderment at the figure on the platform. The 
jast rays of the sun shone upon his head, which 
he hac turbaned with a neckkerchief. He had 
uttered the words “ My friends!” and was about 
to commence his address, but paused a moment or 
two with a commanding gesture, imposing silence 
on the multitude. As he stood for an instant col- 
lecting his thoughts, an echo from a distant rising 
ground repeated the last line of the old tune with 
a distinctness so startling that one might have 
thought it the response of living voices. Hardly 
crediting the evidence of my senses, I stood with 
eyes riveted to his face, awaiting the repetition of 
the words which had spell-bound me. I had not 
long to wait. The old voice, the old action, and 
forcible volubility of expression were not to be 
mistaken. ‘There stood my old friend, N , the 
oracle of the printing-office, the unanswerable in- 
tidel advoeate and declaimer of 1826, the revolu- 
tionary combatant and disappointed republican of 
1830—now a wayside and unbeneficed preacher of 
the doctrines which it seemed once to have been 








his very instinct to deride and to contemn. I re- | 
sulved, if it were practicable, to speak with him; | 
and with this view sent Ned on to tlie villa, with | 


the information that I was on the way, and should | 


fullow him in an hour or two at the latest. Myold | 
friend had lost none of his ancient energy and en- 
thusiasm. He had always the faculty of making 
the subject upon which he spoke appear a subject 
of importance; and now that he had taken upon 
himself the office of an evangelist, he spoke with 
such zeal, and ardour and fluency, and authority 
to boot, that I was not at all surprised at the re- 
sponsive chorus of groans, and sobs and sighs with 
which his untutored andience acknowledged the 
power of his cloquence. He caught my eye as I 
stood gazing up at him in amazement; and, when 
he had ended his discourse, and dismissed the as- 
sembly with a short prayer and benediction, he 
sent a young fellow to conduct me to the rear of 
the encampment, where I found him busy with 
others in preparing coffee for the refreshment of 
the party. Their day’s work, he said, was con- 
eluted, and they were on the point of breaking up, 
and only awaited the arrival of the horses and 
the owners of the vehicles, who had lent them for 
th it day's service, before they left the ground. 

: The horses came before the temperate repast was 
tiished, and then N , bidding a brief adieu to 








his companions, seized me by the arm, and de- 
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manded “Now, my friend, whither bound?" I 
told him my destination, and hoped he would 
favour me with his company a part of the way. 
‘* All the way,” said he, “ were it ten times as long. 
I have much to say, and I hope good news to 
hear; God grant it.” The sun had gone down, 
but the broad moon who had looked him in the 
face as he sunk behind the hill, gave us the benefit 
of her light as we went on our way. N was 
silent for some minutes, when I, anxious for infor- 
mation, naturally asked where he had left his 
charming wife. 

“In Pere la Chaise,” said he, with a dismal at- 
tempt at firmness. 

“ Dead !” said I, stopping short in my walk. 

“ Dead!” he replied. “Come,” said he, after a 
pause, “ you used to be fond of the children ; why 
don’t you ask after them ?” 

“ Yon cannot mean it,” said I, “ God forbid that 
it should be so. Do not tell me so!”’ 

“Man! I must tell you the truth. Wife and 
children are all dead—and buried—in one grave— 
in one day.” 

I dared not again break the silence, and we 
walked on for some time without a word. He 
recovered his self-possession at length, and told me 
calmly and manfully the history of his life sinee 
we had parted last. He had stayed in Paris after 
the Revolution which had given a throne to Louis 
Philippe. He had found friends and patrons there 
who were willing to serve him. But the cholera 
came in ’32, and his wife had fallen a victim to 
her compassion for a suffering servant who was 
struck down in the street; the children sickened 
on the same day, and within a week he was left 
widowed and childless. He said the streets of 
Paris became a horror to him after this, and he 
flew to the coast, whence he soon after sailed for 
America. He had bought land in the Far West, 
and cleared it and sold it again. He had sought 
forgetfulness in the haunts of cities and the soli- 
tudes of the forest, but it was not to be found; but 
he blessed God that he had at length been led by 
a voice, to which he listened for the first time in 
an Indian settlement, to seek and to find a better 
eure than oblivion for the sorrows of the human 
lot. “I have been anxious to see you,’ he said, 
“God has granted my wish. Let me hear from 
your own lips that the blasphemies I have often 
uttered in your presence did not alienate you from 
the truth; give me that satisfaction, if you ean.” 
Iset him at rest on that point by declaring my 
adherence to the principles in which I had been 
brought up; and I told him eandidly that if L had 
not answered his arguments against Christianity, 
it was not because I thought them unanswerable, 
but because I knew him to be so much the cleverer 
disputant that I stood no chance with him. He 
was greatly relieved by this declaration, which he 
said had removed a load from bis breast. He then 
questioned me as to the events of my own life, of 
which he was ignorant, congratulated me on my 
prudent marriage, and gave me a great deal of 
very serious and excellent counsel, which I am 
afraid I have not followed so rigidly as I ought to 
have done. “I am but a stranger in a own 
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country,” said he, in conclusion, as we drew near 
the house. “I have joined these good people, 
because they offered me an opportunity which I 
dared not refuse. The few relatives that I have in 
England believe that I am yet in America, and I 
shall not undeceive them until the eve of my return 
thither. I shall go back in the spring to the work 
which Providence has allotted me to do; it will 
last my life. Alas! it would last a thousand lives. 
God bless you, my dear fellow ; perhaps I may see 
you again in London before I sail.” By this time 
we were at the garden-gate. I tried in vain to 
prevail upon him to enter; he shook me heartily 
by the hand, called the blessing of Heaven upon me 
and mine, turned away with a bound, and a mo- 
ment after I heard him leap the stile which divided 
the paddock from the road, and walk with rapid 
steps towards the village. I never saw him again. 

hose among my readers who entertain any 
sympathy or curiosity on the subject of Dick 
D——, the tippling cockney, will not be sorry to 
learn that after lying in the hospital for three 
months, during which he was visited by the lovers 
of liberty of both sexes, he at length recovered of 
his broken head. Upon his restoration to society, 
he found himself at once a patriot and a teetotaller, 
before teetotallers had sprung into existence, in 
spite of himself; a patriot, because he bore the scar 
of an honourable wound on his pericranium, sup- 
posed to have been battered in by the butt end of 
a grenadier’s musket—and a teetotaller, because he 
was compelled to total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages of all sorts, through the painful sensi- 
bility of his injured scalp to the slightest fumes 
of spirituous liquors ever afterwards. He was 
nursed and coddled through his convalescence by 
a lively French cook-maid, a trifle faded, who be- 
came enamoured of le brave Anglois, who had 
perilled his life in the cause of honour and la belle 
France. Wer devotion to his comfort and conve- 
nience were most touching and exemplary; she 
plastered his pate, and slopped, and gruelled, and 
souped, and ragoued, and fricaseed, and biftecked, 
and pot-au-feud him till he got well and hearty, and 
then she married him by way of completing her 
good intentions. His reputation for valour pro- 
cured him a lucrative employment in one of the 
Government offices so soon as he was in a condi- 
tion to go to work. He retained it for some years, 
but must have relinquished it, though I know not 
for what reason, before the year 1839, as I then 
began to meet him occasionally taking the air, in 
company with his wife, on Waterloo-bridge. He 
henoured me with a nod of recognition on several 
occasions, but testified no inclination for a renewal 
of our former intimacy, which also, on my own 
part, there was no wish to revive. I understood 
from a fellow-workman that he subsequently re- 
lapsed into his ancient partiality for the manu- 
factures of Barclay and Perkins, and that he died 
in 1842, from his persistence, in spite of surgical 
warning, in the use of draughts of “ cool porter”’ to 
assuage the fever of his brain. After his death, his 
widow returned to Paris, where she yet, I believe, 
keeps a humble sort of lodging-house, chiefly inha- 
bited by English workmen. 
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E , the “own correspondent,” who showed 
his prowess during the three days of the Revoln- 
tion by locking himself in his room and shaking 
beneath the bed-clothes, having thoroughly mas- 
tered the German language, effected an engage- 
ment with a London paper, in virtue of which, 
being furnished with the necessary introductions, 
he transferred himself to Vienna, whence for many 

ears he regularly transmitted communications 
intended for the enlightenment of the British 
public on the subject of Austrian affairs. Here he 
not only lived in a style of respectability, but 
amassed besides a considerable sum of money. 
With a prudence out of all proportion with his 
valour, he contrived to double his gains by selling 
himself to both parties. The salary paid to him 
by his employers in London, and which was suffi- 
cient to maintain him genteelly, was of course the 
price of the information which he collected and 
detailed for their use; and this salary was paid 
over again by the tools of Metternich and the 
Austrian Cabinet in compensation for the pains he 
was willing to take in cooking all his despatches 
to their taste ere they were sent off. Thus the 
British public were crammed for some twelve or 
fifteen years with Austrian delineations of Austrian 
diplomacy; and thus, and by similar successful 
tamperings with other venal scoundrels, it was 
that we were all so gloriously ignorant of Austrian 
atrocities in relation to Hungary almost up to the 
very hour when Kossuth, having got the whole 
blood-sodden dynasty in his mailed grasp, was 
blockhead enough not to clutch them with a mor- 
tal grip, and sacrificed the independence of his 
country and the liberties of Europe to a qualm of 
ill-timed leniency. When the popular outbreak 
first made head in Vienna, E—— was seen work- 
ing at a barricade, and sporting a tricoloured 
cockade in his cap; but he vanished, no one can 
say how or where, at the first sound of a shot. 
It is not known whether he is at present living or 
dead. He had saved a good sum of money, and 
his relations in London would be glad to know 
what has become of it. He left behind him in 
Vienna the reputation of having been hanged by 
Bem as a spy; but from what I know of his cha- 
racter I feel assured that is not the truth, as he 
never could have mustered courage to undertake 
the office. 

My first London friend and considerate adviser 
B continues to thrive, to live as jovially and to 
dress at times as luxuriantly as ever. He is now the 
proprietor of a comfortable little jobbing business 
in a provincial town, ar. has almost realised a 
competence; he talks, however, of “ going in for 
a coach or a coffin” by investing all he is worth 
in starting a newspaper. That he will make the 
attempt I have not a doubt, though I have great 
doubts of its resulting in anything else than the 
absorption of his superfluous energies and his7su- 
perfluous cash. Time has grizzled his curly hair 
and puckered his dauntless visage; but he has 
made up his mind never to grow old, and therefore 
he never will. His eldest son, Jem, emigrated 
with a wife and young family two or three years 











ago, and in all human probability he is at this 





moment up to the eyes in the auriferous soil of the 
Australian Ophir. 

Of my old friend and press-mate, the “ Fish,” ~ 
heard and saw nothing, notwithstanding the dili 
gent inquiries which I regularly made whenever I 
travelled westward, for more than eleven years 
after I parted from him upon his rupture with the 
widow in Paris. He had, in fact, almost vanished 
from my mind and memory when, one day, hap- 
pening to be cited as a witness to one of our 
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metropolitan minor courts of justice, I heard my- 
self, while waiting my turn to be called upon, | 
addressed by a once familiar and grateful voice as | 
“Master Charles.” I turned round involuntarily, | 
and there, arrayed in an ample gown of office, and | 
bearing a black and gilded wand in his hand, stood 
the ancient and veritable “ Fish” of former times, 
but amplified from the lither, ling-like outline of 
my juvenile days to the broad-breasted, turbot- 
shaped volume of judicial portliness. Matrimony 
had done it all. He had returned to London and 
procured employment at case in a small office. 
The window by which he stood at work day by 
day commandtd a view of an alderman’s dining- 
room, in which a buxom housekeeper made her 
appearance every afternoon at three o’clock to lay 
the cloth for her master’s dinner. Whether from 
the lady’s resemblance in some respects to the 
merry widow of the Rue de la Harpe I do not 
pretend to say, but the Fish was again caught in 
the net of Cupid. He began making advances in 
dumb show, and in spite of the coyness of the fair 
one, soon succeeded in establishing a set of tele- 
graphic signals indicative of a growing good un- 
derstanding betweenthem. After he had coquetted 
for a few weeks in this way between a couple of 
closed windows, he hoisted a signal, which he had 
printed in large type, proposing a meeting at a, 
particular spot at acertain hour. The lady blushed, 

but nodded acquiescence. She kept her appoint- 

ment, and the upshot of it was that the Fish mar- 

ried the housekeeper of the alderman, who, taking 

a fancy to him, had patronised him and inducted 

him by degrees into his present comfortable and 

corpulent position, which left him, he said, nothing | 
to wish for. All this I learned from the Fish’s 

own mouth while waiting until my turn came to 

kiss the book. When the court broke up he doffed 

his robes of office, and inviting me to his residence, 

which was not far off, introduced me to his better, 

and, large as he had grown himself, bigger half. | 
He resided on the basement floor of a noble house 

in one of the inns of court, and over his head dwelt | 
the magistrate who presided in the court of justice 

where he officially attended, and of which he was 

& mere stalking ornament, and nothing more. He. 
paid no rent, and enjoyed certain perquisites be- 
sides the privilege of occupation, in return for 
Which he took charge of the key of the street 


door, which he opened and shut once a-day.| 


Neither he nor his wife have much else to do but 
to take care of themselves—an occupation in which 
they _Suffer very little interruption, and in which, 
Judging from appearances, they succeed to perfection. 





he cottage and the garden in the Gloucester 
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modern improvements has blotted them out. The 
lease of the little place expired seven years ago; 
but it endured long oonk for the shelter of my 
parents, both of whom had taken up their abode 
in a narrower house before the little cottage where 
they had lived so happily was condemned to fall. 
Within the last ten years I have stood by the 
graves of many dear to me, and I have seen all 
trace of their peaceful and blissful existence ob- 
literated from the earth. The stately mansion and 
trim gravelled walks of one of Bristol's merchant 
princes occupy the spot which was once the centre 
of our hopes and affections. Other hopes and other 
aspirations are busy on the same spot; and these 
in their turn shall pass away to make room for 
more in infinite succession. ‘The good old Doctor 


and his rather rigid lady have travelled the same 


road which the rich and the poor, the proud and 


the humble, are all compelled to take, and the villa 


has passed into other hands. I believe that all 
these changes, though they be bitter to endure, 
are yet just as they should be. There is a com- 
pensation for every calamity under the sun, save 
those which deservedly entail shame or dishonour 
upon the sufferer, and it is often to be drawn from 
the very circumstances of the evil we deplore. 
Hearts that have loved and lived together continue 
to live more wisely and to love more truly when 
the bonds of a common suffering have been added 
to those of a common affection. There are gifts 
among the numberless bounties of Heaven which 
must be rent away from us before we can ever 
possess them as we ought, and the loss of which, 


moreover, can alone arouse us to the full value of 


those we are allowed to retain. But a truce to 
such reflections as these; I have no intention of 
tagging a moral to the end of my story, which 
finishes here. One parting word with the reader 
and I have done. 

When I commenced these desultory reminis- 
cences of my personal history at the suggestion of 
the gentleman who was then the proprietor of 
Tait’s Macazrinz, and to whose kind and encou- 
raging advice I shall ever feel largely indebted, I 
did so without much consideration of the subject, 
trusting to the suggestions of a rather voluminous 
experience as a journeyman printer to supply mat- 
ter for what I intended to be but a very brief 
chronicle. I was astonished to find that the first 
few numbers aroused the spleen of certain editors 
of newspapers, who denounced them as the work 
of a hackneyed fictionist, and not the production of 
a working-men at all. I forgave them the gra- 
tuitous falsehood. Some of them have since dis- 
covered their mistake, and tacitly acknowledged it. 
Many more have awarded me a far greater meed 


of encouragement than I am conscious of deserving, 
for which I beg to return them my hearty thanks. 


Numbers of my old companions have recognised 
some of the events of my story; and if I have not 
answered the numerous letters I have received 
from them, it is because my time was too much 
occupied to attend to all, and I was unwilling to 
make any invidious distinction. I have thought 
it my duty to take the opportunity which has 


road have long ceased to be. The advance of jarisen in the course of my narrative of exposing 
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certain abuses which exist in the details of the 
trade to which I was brought up; but in so doing, 
I have sought to avoid anything like personality, 
and have been prompted by no other motive than 


NORMAN 
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a sincere desire for the correction of existing evils, 
With unfeigned thanks to the reader for his long- 
continued indulgence, I now respectfully bid him 
adieu. 


HAMILTON. 


(Coutinued from page 208.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TRIAL. 

Tuomas Muir, the political leader, who has 
more than once been referred to in these pages, 
was apprehended on acharge of sedition, and brought 
before the Sheriff of Mid-Lothian in the begin- 


of the general spectators indicated very decidedly 
the public interest that was attached to the trial. 
The execution of the King and Queci of France 
‘had alarmed the Government of the day at the 
tendency of Jacobin principles. They were de- 
termined to secure tlieir physical suppression, and 





ning of the year to which our narrative now reters.| Scotland was selected as the first  battle-fieid. 
Refusing to make any admissions to that func-| There the scheme succeeded, but in England it 
tionary, he was discharged on bail; and immediately | failed. The Scottish officials entered lartily into 


thereatter he visited France and fraternised with | 
the Republicans of Paris. The disturbances of the 
time prevented him from returning to stand his 
trial, and he was outlawed for non-appearance. 
Ultimately he crossed over to Dublin, and asso- 
ciated himself with the United Irishmen, and after- 
wards returned to Scotland with the intention of 
delivering himself up to the authorities; but on- 
landing at Stranraer the privilege of voluntary 
surrender was not allowed him, and he was taken. 
into custody and carried prisoner to Edinburgh. | 
His trial caused intense excitement, and it was, as 
Henry Hamilton correctly remarked, the turning- 
point in the Liberal politics of the day. ‘The | 
court-house was thronged with spectators, and all | 
the avenues leading to it were filled with interested | 
citizens. Our friends, Character Cook and Heury, | 
had been at the doors from an early hour, and, by 
dint of active muscular effort, had contrived to 
secure seats where the whole proceedings could 
be seen and heard. 

“There he is, puir fallow!” said the sympathis- 
ing man of leather, as Muir sat down at the bar 
guarded by two of the officers of the town-guard, 
armed with Lochabar axes. 


the work, and the national institutions of the north 


afforded every opportunity for carrying out the 


instructions received from head-quarters. Muir 


was charged with what would have been accounted 


rebellion and treason in the reigu of James IL, 
Whiggism in that of William [V.,and Radicalism 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The indictment having been read, Muir pleaded 
Not guilty, anda jury was selected. 

“My Heaven!” said Character Cook, “there's 
Foulis, Wauchope, anither Wauchope, ‘Trotter, 
Innes, Ronghead—Tories every mother’s son of 
them, and all on the jury! Muir has not the 
slightest chance of escape.” 

The chance was indeed slender. In those days, 
juries were not chosen by ballot as they now are; 
the judyes-selected the juries themselves, and in 
Muir's case the parties chosen were not only ‘Tories 
of the first water, but many of them active mem- 


_bers of the Goldsmith’s Association, an insti- 


tution not limited to craftsmen dealing in the 
precious metals, but consisting of a miscellancous 
political body, organised for the express purpose of 
opposing the rival institution of the Friends of 
the People, of which Muir was a leading member, 





‘An’ there comes that old rung, Braxfield ; and | 
_at the bar. 


there's Henderland, and Swinton, and Dunsinnan, 
and Abercromby! Sik acrew! Hoo can any man | 
wet justice frae the like o’ them?’ 

These were the judges, Braxfield being the 
Lord Justice Clerk, or Senior Criminal Judge, | 
and the rest the ordinary lords of justiciary. An 
unusual solemnity prevailed in the court. ‘The 
prisoner, himself an advocate, differed considerably 
in appearance from the pauels ordinarily placed 
at the bar. Anarchy was dreaded by one set of 
on-lookers, despotism by another, and “the boldest 
held their Lreath for a time,” in anticipation of the 
probable result of the day’s proceedings. ‘The 
rich crimson and white silk robes of the judges, 
at all times imposing, seemed on this occasion to 
stand out in stronger relief from the sable habili- 
inents of the numerous pleaders that thronged the 


and for his connexion with which he now appeared 
One juryman, a military officer, rose 
and stated that he understood that Mr. Muir was 


accused of a crime against Government, aud as he 


(the juryman) was a servant of Government, he 
did not think it proper for him to be there, and 
asked permission to decline acting; but the Court 
refused his request, and he had to pass into the 
jury-box. 

Muir then rose, and objected to members of the 
Goldsmith body being allowed to officiate as jury- 
men on the ground already indicated, adding that 
it was not the only objection he had to preier. 
“ {| am accused,” said the prisoner, “ of circulating 
the works of Mr. Paine. That Association has 
publicly advertised their horror at the doctrines 
contained in those books. Nay, more, they have 

offered a reward of five guineas to anyone who will 


passages and benches; while the respectable aspect | discover a person who may have circulated them. 
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‘were preferred as vilifying the King and Consti- 


lf this be not prejudicating my cause, I demand | 
to know what prejudication is? . . . To suppose | 
my objections to those gentlemen not well-founded 
would be to insult the common-sense and the com- 
mon feelings of mankind. I demand justice! Let 
me be tried fairly, not by a jury of the Associa- 
tion of Goldsmith’s Hall, not bya jury of the 
Association of the Friends of the People, but by 
men unconnected with either, whose minds cannot | 

ssibly be supposed to be warped with prejudices. | 
I therefore solemnly protest that no person who is 
a member of the Association in Goldsmith's Hall | 
should or can be of the jury for my trial.” 

Mr. Solicitor-General Blair “ considered the ob- 
jections to be of a most extraordinary nature.” The 
Lord Justice Clerk “could sce nothing in them ;” 
and neither could Lord Henderland ; and so the 
jury were empanelled according to the pricking of 
the Crown officers. 

We shall not go into details regarding the exa- 
mination of the witnesses, some of whom were so 
venal that the Lord Advocate had to dismiss them 
from the witness-box. Where such vague charges 


tution, and circulating Liberal tracts, it were need- 
less to go into the character of the evidence ad- 
duced. It was not proven that any libel had been 
made on the King; Paine had been lent to one 
person who turned king’s evidence; the Constitu- 
tion had undoubtedly been declaimed against ; 
Henry's “ History of England” had been recom-, 
mended for perusal ; and an Irish address had also 
been read at a public meeting; but beyond these 
offences no crime had been committed. 

Muir made a good defence, according to Cha- 
racter Cook and his other admirers; but as a phy- 
sician should never have himself for a patient, so an 
advocate should not, generally speaking, have him- 
self for aclient. ‘The Hon. Henry Erskine (brother 
of Lord Erskine), and John Clark, another famous 
pleader, offered their gratuitous services to Muir 
as his counsel, but the offer was declined. Erskine 
was at the time at the head of the Scotch bar, and 
it is not impossible that his eloquence and legal 
dexterity might have procured the acquittal of 
Muir. At all events, when Lord Eldon (then Sir 
John Scott) emboldened by the Edinburgh expe- 
riment, instituted similar state-trials in England, 
a short time afterwards, the Hon. Thomas Erskine 
obtained a verdict in favour of every one of the ac- 
cused, and the English crusade against ‘‘ sedition” 
was ingloriously abandoned. 

“I smile,” said Muir, addressing the jury, “at 
the charge of sedition. You yourselves are con- 
sclous that no sedition existed in this country, and 
in your own minds you deride the accusation. I 
know for what I am brought to this bar; it is for 
having strenuously and actively engaged in the 
cause of parliamentary reform ; for having exerted 
every effort, by constitutional measures, to procure 
- equal representation of the people in the House 
of the people. Let the prosecutor come manfully 
forward aud avow the cause which has impelled 
him tobring me here. I will give you little trou- 
ble. I will prevent the lassitade of the judges—” 

“That's it,” remarked Character Cook. “See 
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how the auld Judases jump up when he tickles 
them; they were pretending to be asleep. If I 
had a grip of Dunsinnan’s nose, I wad keep him 
awake. Did ever onybody see the like—a wheen 
cratur’s paid to try folk, and then whann life and 
death is concerned, snottering like as mony auld 
Wives. 

“Hush! that is not the way to speak of judges,” 
replied Henry. 

“I will save you, the jury,” continued the pri- 
soner, ‘‘from the wretched mockery of a trial, the 
sad necessity of condemning a man when the cause 
of his condemnation must be concealed and cannot 
be explained. Yes, I plead guilty. I openly, 
actively and sincerely embarked in the cause of a 
parliamentary reform, in the vindication and in the 
restoration of the rights of the people.” He then 
referred to the reform doings of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Mr. Pitt, in which the Lord Advocate 
himself was involved. “If you have come here 
this day with an intention to bring me iu guilty, 
whether right or wrong, say so boldly, and, let me 
add, honestly. Resort not to wretched pretexts and 
expedients to justify a stretch of power... . 1 
should be the last man to propose for your imita- 
tion the conduct of despots; but I call upon you to 
ponder well the words of a man who rendered the 
terms republic and pure and undefined despotism 
the same—Cromwell.(?) Under his protectorship, 
when Harrington published his ‘Oceana,’ in- 
formers denounced the work. ‘My canse is too 
strong, said Cromwell, ‘to be hurt by paper- 
shot ;’ and if you say that by any publication the 
British Constitution can be injured, you yourselves 
are guilty of the crime of libelling its strength... . 
One witness swears that he heard me tell how 
Old Sarum was represented. Old Sarum repre- 
sented! And do not the friends of the Consti- 
tution weep, and do not the enemies of the Consti- 
tution smile, when they hear of such represen- 
tation? ... Whathas been mycrime? Not the 
lending to a relation a copy of Mr. Paine’s works ; 
not the giving away to another a few numbers of 
an innocent and constitutional publication ; but for 


having dared to be, according to the measure of 


my feeble abilities, a strenuous and active advocate 
for an equal representation of the people—for 
having dared to attempt to accomplish a measure, 
by legal means, which was to diminish the weight 
of their taxes and to put an end to the spilling of 
their blood. Weigh well the verdict you are to 
pronounce. As for me, I am careless and indif- 
ferent to my fate. I can look danger, and I can 
look death, in the face; for I am shielded by the 
consciousness of my own rectitude. I may be con- 
demned to languish in the recesses of a dupgeon— 
I may be doomed to ascend the scaffold—nothing 
can deprive me of the recollection of the past— 
nothing can destroy my inward peace of mind, 
arising from the remembrance of having dis- 
charged my duty.” 

‘‘T{urrah!” roared Character Cook, and the 
audience, or atleast the greater portion of them, 
joined in the acclamation. Order having with 
some difficulty been restored, the Lord Justice 
Clerk proceeded to charge the jury. 
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“Ts the panel guilty of sedition, or is he not?” 
asked his worship in the vernacular dialect. 
“ Before the question can be answered two things 
must be attended to that require no proof. First, 
that the British Constitution is the best that ever 
was since the creation of the world, and it is not 
possible to make it better; for is not every man 
secure? Does not every man reap the fruit of 
his own industry and sit safely under his own fig- 
tree? The next circumstance is, that there was 
a spirit of sedition in this country last winter, 
which made every good man very uneasy. . . . 
The next thing to be attended to was the outlawry. 
Running away from justice, that was a mark of 
guilt; and what could he do in France at that 
period? He pretends to have had influence with 
those wretches, the leading men there. And what 
kind of folks were they? I never liked the French 
all my days, but now I hate them. The panel's 
haranguing such multitudes of ignorant weavers 
about their grievances might have been attended 
with the worst consequences to the peace of the 
nation and the safety of our glorious Constitution. 
Mr. Muir might have known that no attention 
could be paid to such a rabble. What right had 
they to representation ? He could have told them 
that Parliament would never listen to their peti- 
tion. How could they think of it? A Govern- 
ment in every country should be just like a corpo- 
ration; and in this country it is made up of the 
landed interest, which alone has a right to be re- 
presented ; as for the rabble, who have nothing but 
personal property, what hold has the nation of 
them ? what security for the payment of their taxes ? 
They may pack up all their property on their backs, 
and leave the country in the twinkling of an eye; 
but landed property cannot be removed. I have 
not the smallest doubt that you, the jury, like my- 
self, are convinced of the panel's guilt, and that 
you will return such a verdict as will do you 
honour.” 

It being two o'clock in the morning before his 
lordship finished his charge, the court adjourned 
until mid-day. Braxfield, who was a man of great 
courage, and an able judge where civil law was 
concerned, coolly emerged from the court after 
disrobing, and, walking through the crowd, pur- 
sued his solitary way homeward on foot. 

“There he goes!” exclaimed the garrulous 
Cook ; “I have a good mind to follow him and 
give hima shaking on his road home, it would 
appetise him for his supper.” 

“Remain where you are; don't you see how 
the mob respect his pluck and are making way for 
him? Besides, he is an old man,” added Henry. 

“T dare say ye’re right, Maister Hamilton; he’s 
a game auld cock. But, lordsake, did ye ever hear 
sich blethrin about the Konstytution? The man’s 
daft, clean doited! What will Fox, and Sheridan, 
and Burke, and the boys up the way in London 
think o’ us noo? I declare I never heard the like 
o’ it.” 

While Cook was speaking the pair were joined 





* It is perhaps proper to state that the extracts from the 
speeches of Muir and his judges are quoted literally from the 
report of che trial, 
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by Torry, who had been waiting outside eager to 
hear news of the trial ; and subsequently the three 
friends of liberty fell into conversation with three 
strangers. One was a slight, mercurial-lookin 
young man, the next was staid and sedate, while 
the third appeared to combine the intelligence of 
the one with the prudence of the other. These 
three young men all became noted in after-life ; 
the first was Thomas Campbell the poet, the se- 
cond was Joseph Hume the economist, and the 
third was Samuel Romilly, afterwards Solicitor- 
General of England. Campbell had travelled 
from Glasgow on foot, a journey of forty miles, in 
order to be present at the trial. Hume was at the 
time a student of medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and Romilly, who had already been 
some years at the bar, was on his way to the High- 
lands. Who knows what effect such a trial may 
have had in making Campbell the poet of Poland, 
or Hume the radical reformer, or Romilly the 
ameliorator of our criminal code? Other young 
men of note were in Edinburgh at that stirring 
midnight hour. Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, 
Francis Jeffrey,® Francis Horner, besides many of 
high provincial standing afterwards, were all there ; 
none of those mentioned being men on whom the 
scenes of such a period conld fail to have made 
permanent impressions. Who that knows the 
strength and vigour of Edinburgh Whiggism ten 
short years after this trial took place can fail to 
perceive that the acorn-seeds were now planted 
that were destined to strike deep into the earth, 
and to raise their stems and spread their boughs in 
defiance of the tempest and the storm? ‘The pro- 
jectors of the “ Edinburgh Review’ were then raw 
lads, whom my Lord Braxfield would scarcely 
have condescended to notice; but they were dis- 
cerning the signs of the times, and preparing their 
powder, and Braxfield and his coadjutors, without, 

rhaps, knowing it, set on fire a train which, 
slowly at first, but still surely, extended its course 
till a flame was kindled which has never since 
ceased to burn, and which now shines like a pure 
light on the altar of the country’s liberty. 

“T am afraid for Muir,” remarked Henry to 
Romilly, he having discovered the legal profession 
of the latter. 

“T have my fears too,” replied the young 
Englishman. “With such a judge and such 4 
jury he has not the slightest chance.” 

“Wull they hang him, sir?” inquired Cook. 

“T do not know what they will do, but I know 
the people of England would not allow such a 
thing to take place.” 

“ Well, dang it! there’s some good comes o’ the 
Union wi’ the Englishers yet. But look ye, lads, 
here's Muir, poor fallow, handcuffed by this time, 
while we are free. Could we do nothing in the 
meantime ?” 

Character Cook's fists were doubled, and the 
young poet’s eyes sparkled at the proposal. 

“Couldn't we raise a mob, and break into the 
old jail, and rescue him? It only needs a begiz- 
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* See Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey for a strong denunciation 
oa the part of the eritic of the iniquity of the proceedings. 








ning. My father told me that when Bowed Joseph 
raised the Porteous mob, he had not hilloe’d three 
minutes till he had a crowd at his back that could 
have taken the Castle. Noo, there’s the toun- 
guard, they are as feckless as sae mony kail- 
runts ‘ | 

“Stop, my good friend,” interposed Romilly ; 
«that is not the way to promote the cause of re- 
form. It is by calm argument and persuasion, 
and not violence, that liberty is advanced. Good 
night.” 

Campbell and Hume followed the example, and 
left in different directions. 

“ Aye,” replied Character, “ he’s a mealy-mou'd 
ane, that English lawyer. Noo, lads, I had almost 
forgot that I was hungry. Come away, Torry, 
and you, Maister Hamilton, and let's moisten the 
clay. Johnny Dowie wasna’ to shut till the Court 


vr 


skailed. Uh, he is a warldly cratur! 





CHAPTER XIV, 


RESULT OF THE TRIAL, 


Tue High Court of Justiciary again met, in 
order to receive the verdict of the jury in Muir's 
ease. As might have been expected, the finding 


was unanimous against the culprit. The Lord | 


Justice Clerk ‘“‘ was happy that they had bestowed 
so much attention,” and informed them “that the 
Court highly approved of the verdict they had 
given.” He then moved his brethren as to a suit- 
able punishment. The first lord proposed trans- 
portation for fourteen years, the next accorded ; 
and the Justice, while ratifying the proposal, added 
that, ‘the only doubt in his mind was, whether it 
should be for the term of life or for fourteen years ; 
but, on the whole, he agreed to the latter period,” 
and pronounced sentence accordingly, with the 
caveat, that if the prisoner returned before the ex- 
piration of the specified number of years “ he should 
suffer death, without benefit of clergy, by the law 
of England.” 

On receiving his sentence, Muir rose and ad- 
dressed the Court. “My Lord Justice Clerk, I 
have only a few words to say. I shall not animad- 
vert upon the severity or the leniency of my sen- 
tence. Were I to be led this moment from the 
bar to the scaffold, I should feel the same calmness 
and serenity that I now do. My mind tells me 
that I have acted agreeably to my conscience, and 
that I have engaged in a good, a just, and a glo- 
rious cause—a cause which, sooner or later, must 
and will prevail, and by a timely reform save this 
country from destruction.” 

Mankind are just in the long run. If a man’s 
contemporaries persecute or under-rate him, pos- 
terity will rescue his name from obloquy, and, 
perhaps, in atonement for past neglect, elevate him 
beyond his fair deserts. Muir’s crime at farthest 
Was, when allowance is made for the excitable time 
in which he agitated, an excess of zeal without re- 
flection ; and if punishable at all, fine or imprison- 


> wp would have been adequate penalties. But 
t 


resorted to, the indignities attendant on its ine | 





‘€ extreme punishment of transportation being | 
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fliction, his after-snfferings, his hair-breadth escapes, 
and his exile and death in a foreign country, all con- 
— to invest his memory with an air of romance 
closely approaching to heroism. His name, and 
the names of those who were afterwards tried for 
similar offences, became watchwords in the Liberal 
camp; and after the lapse of half-a-century, means 
have been taken in Edinburgh to carry down the 
story of their struggles to the latest generation. 
When the traveller enters the Scottish capital from 
the south, he will perceive rising against the pic- 
turesque slope of the Calton-hill a tall obelisk, 
known as the Martyrs’ Monument; it springs from 
the burying-ground where the ashes of Hume are 
deposited. On one side, in the distance, is the 
monument to Burns, on the other those to Stewart 
and Playfair, and beyond is the ill-shapen Nelson 
pillar. Symbolically, therefore, Muir is asso- 
ciated with the poetry, the philosophy and the 
valour of the nation. And his judges, where are 
they? Musty law-books contain their names, and 
family chronicles may perpetuate them in narrow 
circles ; but the generation that now is never heard 
those names, and never will hear of them. Mean- 
while, the tangible enduring granite ever bespeaks 
attention, and will continue to tell of Muir and his 
associates in generations that are yet to come. A 
warning this to those in power that they stretch 
it not. 

“ Gey sevare,” remarked Deacon Elliot, in allu- 
sion to the sentence. 

“Sevare?’ exclaimed our patriotic shoemaker, 
“it's perfectly murderous! As weel strap him up 
at Liberton’s Wynd at aince; he’s a delicate lad, 
and will never stand Botany Bay. Is there any 
pith or bone left in Auld Reekie, that we should 
stand a thing of this kind ?” 

“ Wheest, wheest !” replied the more prudent 
Deacon; “maybe they'll lay ye by the lugs if ye 
speak sae loud.” 

“Will they? Let them do it,” replied the Cha- 
racter gallantly. “I say let them do it. Here I 
stand ready to say that it is a hanged shame to 
alloo such ongoings. Hark ye, Deacon Elliot—" 

“Me, man ? I'll hearken none! Let go my coat- 
tails! Whaever’s king, I'll be subject. Will you 
let me go, say? There’s nobody in the shop but 
the wife,and somebody may be wantin’ something.” 

“Never mind your wife, ye henpecked son 0’ 
a gun! but hear what I'm tellin’ you, will you? 
I say, Deacon Elliot, that the like o’ you that’s at 
the head o’ an incorporation ought to call your 
craft thegither, and put a spoke into the wheel o’ 
thae gentry that are riding o'er us so rough-shod. 
Embro’ may submit to this, but Scotland will not. 
D'ye think that the chappies in Glasgo’, where 
Muir comes frae, wull stand this? Dye think 
they wull, ye white-faced, feckless sinner?” 

“ Gentlemen !"’ said the Deacon, casting an im- 
ploring look at the nearest spectators as they were 
slowly leaving the crowded court, “ Gentlemen! 
tak notice that this man has haud o' me by the 
coat ; and that if he speaks treason, or rebellion, or 
sedition, or whatever else may be brewing in his 
daft head, I am innocent. I have nothing to do 
with him, and never cared about Lis company at 
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ony time. Help! help! Guard! he’s squeezing 
my vera throat !” 

‘Archie Campbell, the town officer, and one of 
the town guard, sprang forward to rescue the un- 
fortunate deacon from the clutches of Mr. Cook, 
who, in the indignation of the moment, did not 
seem to be aware that he was inflicting bodily in- 
jury on the peaceable burgher. 

“Will ye pe for letting the man alane?” asked 
Archie, disentangling the hand of the patriot from 
the breast of the deacon. 

“Faugh!’ retorted Cook. “You, Campbell, 
i but a blind instrument, a blunt tool, in the 

ands of power; but there's a day coming when 
you and the whole tribe of you, up to old Brax- 
field himsel’, wull be set to the right face-about!’” 

“Pat the tiel! is te very cobbler speaking hims 
politics? Go home to your pirse and your lap- 
stone, man Cook, and not make one fool of your- 
self.” Saying which, amidst the merriment of the 
onlookers, the Celtic official pushed our friend 
Character towards the door; whilst the old city 
guard accelerated the retiring tnovement by an in- 
glorious application of the top of his Lochabar 
battle-axe. 

Mr. Cook finding that the martyrdom which he 
so anxiously courted was not forthcoming, although 


invoked in the halls of Justice and in the hearing 4 
| work, there's no politics allowed in my office. I 


of so many of her satellites, briskly made his way 
to the street. 

“'There’s something wrong altogether,” was his _ 
soliloquy, “a screw completely loose. I have. 
spoken more treason than Muir ever did; but be- 
cause he’s a laird the lords maun pick up every 
word he says, and because I am a poor tradesman 
I can say what I like. Ill awa hame.” 

We must now revisit the residence of Mrs. Por- 
ter, and, on repairing thither, we will find Mr. 
Joseph Taylor, Writer to the Signet, vigorously 
knocking at the door. 

“That's a terrible loud knock,’ remarked the | 


| 
old lady. “ Look out at the window, Florence, my | 
/was now alive to the danger of her cousin. 


dear, and see who it is.’ 

“Tt is Mr. Taylor.” 

‘*¢ Dear me!” ruminated the aunt. “ He is no in 
the way o’ coming here, and a douce man like 
him should ha’e some mercy ona body’s knocker. 

Enter Mr. Joseph, before designed. 

“Is Mr. Henry here, Mrs. Porter? How d'ye 
do, Miss Hamilton ?”’ 

‘No; he went out at the usual time. We thought 
he had been at the office with yourself,” replied 
Miss Hamilton. 

‘* Have you any idea where he is ?”’ 

‘None.”’ 

“Bless me, that’s unfortunate! There is going 
to be a warrant out against him, and his only 
chance is flight.” 

“Tue bairn !" ’ said Mrs. Porter, “a warrant out 
against the bairn! What can he have done to need 
a warrant ?” 

“Sedition, ma‘am,” replied Mr. Joseph. 

“Dear a-me! dear a-me!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Porter. 

“Ts there not some mistake, Mr. Taylor?” in- 
quired Fiorencs. “ Henry is but a lad. Surely 
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anything that he could say about politics would 
never be seriously taken notice of by Govern- 
ment ?” 

“TI do not know, Miss Hamilton, but thus it is, 
[ was in the Parliament-house at the time Muir 
was getting his sentence; and hearing that other 
troublesome people were to be pulled up, [ was 
one of a knot that gathered round Mr. Sharpnose, 
the prokiter fiscal, to inquire into te truth of this, 
and I was told that they had more than a hundred 
names on their suspected list. ‘We canna lay 
the whole by the heels,’ said Sharpnose, who has 
a grudge at me because I tried to get his office for 
myself, ‘but will pick out some of those that are 
best worth powder and shot. There's twa o’ your 
clerks, Mr. Taylor, that have made themselves very 
conspicnous—Torry and Hamilton. I think they 
would be none the waur of getting a sail o’er the 
water wi’ their frien’ Muir, Torry is but-a copy- 
ing-clerk; but Hamilton, I am told, is of gentle 
blood, and it wad be weel to mak’ an example o’ 
him, at any rate, and let off his neighbour wi’ a 
wheen months in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
Everybody was confounded at the idea of twa o’ 
my clerks being charged wi’ sedition—me that 
never meddle wi’ politics, and wadna even though 
I was to be made factor for the three Lothians. 
Says I, ‘Mr. Sharpnose, I keep my clerks at their 


lev en read the Courant at hame, and dinna let the 
‘lass bring it near the office for fear that the clerks 
should put aff their time; and I dinna see hoo they 


‘could be guilty o ‘sedition.’ ‘We'll see, says he, 
‘but [ken this, they are regular attenders at Law- 


-rie’s-room, James-court ; and they or their friends 
| personally, or airt and part, said as much last night 
outside the court and in Johnnie Dowie’s, as micht 


} 

‘get them a dance i’ theair wi theirshoon on. But 
| 9 ’ ° . . 
‘I'm nae to tell you a’, Mr. Taylor, it will be time 
enough when ye come to defend your clients in a 


999 


formal way. 
“ What is to be done?” asked Florence, who 


“Done! he maun jist leave Edinburgh as fast 
as he can, and keep out o’ the road tili the sough 
blaws past.” 

“And what is to become of us?” asked Mrs. 
Porter. 

“ But what is to become o’ me?” queried Mr. 
Joseph in return. “ Ilere’s me, that, man and boy, 
have never meddled with politics for forty years, 
and have had the countenance both of Whig and 
Tory, what will be said about me noo? There’s 
Rang of Drumsheugh, and Grumph of Kittlebasket, 
they’re Tories to the backbone, and they'll be for 
removing their business because there is sedition in 
the office ; and there’s Sueezle of Glentbrapple, 
and Wheezle of Mountmisery, who are steeped in 
Whiggism to the brows o’ their e’en, they'll be for 
leaving because they say the Radicals ‘are going 
too far. It was a black day, Miss Hamilton, when 
your uncle, Mr. Jasper, took it upon him to order 
trades for thae lads.” 

“T would hae thocht naething o' Norman going 
wrong, for he was aye headstrong ; but Harry sur- 
prises me,” observed the aunt. 
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“Norman, eh ?’’ remarked Mr. Joseph drily. 

The blood rushed to Florence’s cheek, and then 
deserted it as suddenly. 

« Anything happened to him, Mr. Taylor?” was 
her embarrassed question. 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied the man of law 
absently ; and then with brisk earnestness, “one 
at a time. Look you after Henry; there is no 
time to lose. Let him fly off anywhere, but to 
Thornton!’ And so saying, Mr. Joseph took his 


leave. 
“Where can Henry be?” audibly thought Flo- 
pence. 


“ Please mem,” said Ailsie Cameron, “ he’s never 
oot o’ Character Cook's shop, in the Lawn- 
market.” 

“Was onybody asking you, madam ?” reterted 
Mrs. Porter, with some asperity. “I declare the | 
servants now-a-days are as good as their mistresses, | 
and maun put in their own reason or none, at every | 
neuk o’ conversation. And yet I dare say the 
lassie’s right; he’ll may be there. Florence, get 
you your shawl, and I'll get my cloak, and we'll 
gang up street and see.” 


The two ladies walked fortlr as arranged, while | } 


Ailsie and Dolly Dimsdale, who were fast becoming: | 
friends, reconnoitred from the window. Arrived 
at Character Cook’s establishment, the aunt and 
niece found the chafed patriot leaning against the | 
wall, with downeast looks and his hat so far down 
on the os frontis as to conceal his care-worn eye. 
“ Mr. Cook !” was the salutation of Floreuce. 
“Man!” was that of Mrs. Porter. 
The party thus invoked did not choose to re- 
spond; and the invocations were repeated. 
“Babie!’ cried out Character, meaning by the | 
dissyllable his help-mate in life, “ Bare! there's 
somebody in the shop!” 
“Weel, attend to them yoursel’, I'm rocking | 
the bairn’s cradle.” | 
“Somebody in the shop!” screeched Character | 
doggedly, deliberately ignoring the meek appeal | 
Which had been made to him both as a father and | 
a lusband. | 
“Let the shop attend itsel’.” responded Mrs. 
Cook in triple falsetto. | 
“Tt is not anything that we want to buy from | 


you, Mr. Cook,” said Florence. | 
“What is it, then £” asked Character peevishly. | 
“Tt's Harry Hamilton, Mr. Harry Hamilton we 
want,” said Mrs. Porter. | 
“Well, go to what-d’ye-callum’s office—Taylor | 
the writer.” | 
“ He’s not there,’ stated Florence; “and as 
there is a warrant to be issued against him we are 
ost anxious that he should make his escape.” 
_ “A warrant—whew !” rejoined Character, look- 
ng up for the firsttime. ‘“ A warrant! 


Tol de lol de liddle lol, 
Tol de lol de li do.” 


till I tell't them. 


make a single sacrifice for liberty ! 
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order to discover the cause of this sudden change 
in her husband's temperament. 
“To be deemed worthy of suffering in such a 


cause,” shrieked Character, turning round his hat 


and, as it were, apostrophising it, “ is indeed some- 
thing! Babie (this with a wink), ye'll live in his- 
tory! ‘The town-guard will be here just noo, and 
very likely they'll be bringing a redgement o’ 
sogers from the Castle; but they needna’ trouble 
themselves. I'll mak’ nae resistance. But if I 
don’t walk into Braxfield and the jury—mark that, 
Babie—if I don’t walk into them, ca’ me cut-lug !” 

“Can you tell us where Mr. Hamilton is ?” per- 
severed Florence. 

“No; and if I could I would not tell you. But 
I'll go to jail with him, and the hulks with him, 
and Botany Bay with him, and come back with 
him !” 

“ Bat we want him to run away and escape.” 

“What! and not make a glorious confession! 


How could you think of misleading the young gen- 


tleman ?” 
“ Dinna speak to him, ladies,” interposed Babie. 


—“ VHe's daft—he's clean mad when you «peak about 


yolities.” 

Character heeded not this polite hint to his 
visitors, but hal f-soliloquising, half-addressing them, 
he resumed his remarks. 

“The warrant oot. Aye, aye, that’s the thing. 
If Harry be in fort, then Torry will be in, and so 


‘will L ~ But as Lam aulder than them, natheless 
lll be first in the warrant. 
Advocate versus Samuel Cook and others. The 
whole honour will be for me, and quite right! 


It will be the King’s 


Hang the thing did ane o’ them ken about politics 
Did you happen to hear, mem, 
if I was first in the warrant 7” 

“T did not hear of you at all. I only heard of 
my cousin, and Mr. Taylor's clerk, Torry.” 

Character’s countenance fell. “ It’s the old story,” 
he muttered. “I’m left out, because I ain a shoe- 
maker. Here's a couple of whipper-snappers, 
hardly out o' the shell, and no more fit to argufy 


on politics than if they were a pair of sparrows ; 


and yet they’re going to be martyrdoomed. And 
here’s me, excepting getting a big axe driven into 
me by a town-guard, have not been called on to 
y! What ts to 
become of this country Lord only knows! But [ 
have it! Did you want Mr. Hamilton, mem?” 

“Oh, yes; do tell us where he might be found.” 

“Tfe’s in the King’s Park. He told me he was 
to take a turn there, as he had a headache with the 
late hours and the heat o’ the Court. Rin, and ye 
will be sure to find him. That's something for 
him to smoke!" quoth Character, as the ladies 
left. “If the women carry him off, hell not be 
sacrificed any more than me.” 

“Are you coming to your dinner, Sam?” in- 
quired his gentle spouse. 

“No, nor to my supper either,” and Mr. Cook 


And Character tosséd his hat in the air and!resumed his position as a wall-flower, with this 
skipped round his counter, a performance which | difference, that now, as expressive of his deeper 
chased away the maternal principle from the bosom -dejection, he turned his face towards it, and leant 
of his helpmate, who, emerging from the rear partly on his brow and partly on his hat. 

Pretuises, made her appearance at the back door in | Mrs. Porter and Florence fortunately discovered 











Henry in the King’s Park, and, informing him of 
his danger, he consented, although with a tincture | 
of the look of Quixotism, to become a fugitive for | 
& 8@ASOn. 
“There's Mra. Craig,” said Mrs. Porter, “who | 
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lives ten miles aboon Dunblane, has aye been ask- 

ing me to pay her a visit. Harry can gang wi' 

us; and we'll tak’ the twa women wi’ us, and lock 

up the house, and naebody will ken where we are.” 
(To be continued.) 








THE SCOTCH 


Tuz lezislative attention that has been lately 
paid to Scotch law, and the attempts made to re-| 
form it, prove that the immaculate jurisprudence 
of the north, with its civil justice and Roman tra-| 
dition, is not altogether perfect. Of these efforts | 
at improvement it is not a little remarkable that, 
with the exception of a few favourite crotchets of 
a late Lord Advocate (the present Lord Colonsay, 
a Judge of the Court of Session), and even these 
bequeathed to him, bound in red tape, by a Liberal | 
predecessor, we owe every one to the Liberal side 
of the bar. Lord Colonsay’s forte was the reform 
of the law of pauper lunatics; and on this and 
similar public measures the party under whose 
réyune he was elevated to the bench did not 
scruple on all occasions to consult him, albeit he 
fought against their political banner. But it is to 
Lord Rutherfurd, when Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, that the most memorable law-reforms of 
recent times are attributable. This able man suc- 
cessively simplified the law regarding heritable 
transmissions and forms of process, and, in the 
matter of private and public legal expenses alone, 
was and is the means of saving to the people of 
Scotland money enough, if molten into a mass, to 
cast his statue in bullion for the Sculpture Gallery 
fast creating in the Parliament House of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. James Moncrieff, Lord Rutherfurd’s | 
successor in the silk gown, offered fair to follow up 
the eminent judge's views in Parliament; nor 
do we perceive any good reason why the various 
amendments of the law in Scotland, which he 
officially proposed, and which are urgently re- 
quired, should now be abandoned or deferred be- 
cause they are not to the taste, or, more probably, 
because they are not amongst the bantlings, of the. 
new law advisers of the Crown in Scotland, with. 
their seatless Lord Advocate. So far, however, 
do the Scotch law-reforms appear to have given 
way to the recent changes of office, that the 
absence of the existing Lord Advocate from Par- 
liament, from the indifference of any constituency 
to the claims of a totally unknown person to repre- | 
sent them, is likely to throw overboard, not only 
the official law-reforms in progress, but the greater. 
reform of an amendment in the Scotch Law of 
Evidence, which may be described as of radical 
Importance in improving the administration of | 
Justice, emanating though it did from the unani-_ 


—— 
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* The Appellate Jurisdiction: Scotch Appeals. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Pp. 46. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION® 


mous and enthusiastic recommendations of the 
faculty over which the new Lord Advocate him- 
self so recently presided. 

Amongst other discarded propositions for im- 
proving the course of justice in Scotland, was a 
Bill, intended to have been brought in by the Lord 
Advocate Moncrieff, for the improvement of the 


appellate jurisdiction of the House of Peers over 


Scotch causes, as the court of last resort. It is 
not a little singular that the Liberal side of the bar 
alone have bent an anxious eye on the important 


object of placing this jurisdiction upon a footing 


worthy of the interests often involved, and the 
consequences always resulting from its final judg- 
ments. Thus, in that exquisite memorial of his 
lamented legal brother and great literary chief, 
Lord Jeffrey, which has just been given to the 
world by Lord Cockburn, we learn that, so early 
as 1806, when the Whigs had a gleam of official 
power after the long domination of those princes 
of patronage, the Dundasses, a favourite project of 
John Clerk (Lord Eldon) and the senior Whig 
lawyers of that time, was an improvement in the 
administration of justice in Scotland which in- 
volved the appointment of a Scotch Chancellor.f 
It is true that the junior Whig barristers, led on 
by Jeffrey, then opposed the scheme. But it was 
only the change of Ministry, then as now, that 
eventually shelved it. Howeffectually the same 
operation has been performed on the present occa- 
sion, may be judged of by the concise narrative we 
are about to submit of the recent position which 
the matter had attained, and by the complete 
bouleversement of the entire arrangements for 
hearing Scotch appeals successively, and in a ruck, 
at a given period of the session, achieved on Sir 
Edward Sugden’s first approach to the woolsack, 
after their having been anxiously accepted as & 
boon by a legal deputation from Scotland, who 
had reason to hold these arrangements as conclu- 
sive. ‘The consummate estimation in which Lord 
St. Leonards holds his own abilities as a Chancery 
lawyer, will perhaps serve to dictate to him the 
possibility of his administering, without the aid of 
strange counsellors, law sufficient for all the nations 
of the earth ; and amidst his projected reforms of 
the English Court of Chancery, poor Scotland will 
probably never once be taken into consideration. 
The first illustration afforded of this “little fact” is 


aad 





_ + The ascription of this mode of reforming the appellate jurisdiction to the Liberal party, from whom it certainly emanated, 
is strictly correct ; although it was at a subsequent period sought to be imitated by their antagonists, as we learn from 
Brougham’s Letter to Lord Denman on Law Reform, re 1850 (Ridgway). It is there said to have been contem lated 


in 1523, at least asa temporary measure, and at a later « 


' ate, to have obtained the sanction of Lord Eldon to appoint a Scotch 
assessor in the House of Lords; and Lord Corehouse was to have been the man. 
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the intimation that the hearing of the Scotch ap- 

ls together is not to be kept up ; and the second 
will probably be total oblivion of all thatis due to the 
final stage of administrative justice for that country. 

The law of Scotland, admired hugély by its own 
lawyers for its simplicity and consistency, its free- 
dom from subtleties, fictions and technicalities 
although of some of these it has in conscience 
enough and to spare), is certainly different from 
the law of England—so different that we believe 
ijt would be difficult, nay impossible, for any 
English judge, more especially a mere Equity 
lawyer, to dispense it, far less to stamp with legal 
authority its final judgment and guiding decisions 
or precedents, as in a court of last resort. It may 
or may not be at the same time that most heaven- 
descended palladium of the rights of the people, 
suited to their wants, their character, riveted to 
their habits and rooted amongst their prejudices 
—all as held forth in te Parliament-house. We 
believe our contemporary, the Lnglish Law Maga- 
zine, has lately had something to say on that sub- 
ject; and though far from an adept in Scots law, 
gives the impartial verdict of an onlooker on the 
nature of the game which is being played in the 


Scotch courts. The result is not so favourable | 


to the system, either in its principles or practice, 


The question therefore is, How may this best be 
accomplished? The recent parliamentary move- 
ments for improving the poh are jurisdiction had 
It In view to provide additional aid in the decision 
of Scotch appeals; although the matter was never 
placed upon a footing so advantageous as that 
whereby, in regard to English appeals coming 
before that tribunal, the assistance of the two new 
Chancery judges was called in upon nice and diffi- 
cult points, as had previously been the case as 
respected appeals in the Common-law, where the 
judges in the English Common-law courts were 
similarly consulted. 

The broad and open tencts of the law of Scot- 
land present, indeed, no such difficulties as an 
Equity judge, or the woolsack and the law lords 
around him, may not justly entertain and deter- 
mine. It is in the peculiarities of the feudal sys- 
tem, of conveyancing and of forms, that danger 
and error are to be apprehended; and here it is 
believed that discussions are too frequently raised 
in the House of Lords upon points never raised, 
never thouglit of, and which would not have been 
entertained in the Court of Session—solely owing 
to the inexperience of the English judges. In 
fact, it is difficult to see how it can be otherwise 
wherever the topic is of a technical turn. We 





as Scotchmen too fondly conceive. Still, the re-| are aware that it is an expectation attached to the 
view of Scotch appeals by a tribunal of English! rehearing of causes before a strange and remote 
judges, and the decision by lawyers not versed in| tribunal, that, stript of technical delusions and 
local influences, new and independent views of the 
| bearings, meritsand justice of a cause will be adopted 


the principles of Scotch jurisprudence of points 
that have perhaps engaged the attention of the 


whole legal wisdom of the nation, is, it must be) in the Court of Review. But it is too plain that, 
acknowledged, anomalous. It cannot be doubted) if involving manifest departure from the settled 
that, biassed by the sort of lezal education he has | construction of the law, or introducing a shifting, 
receivel—so much at variance in general as the | uncertain and even conflicting kaleidoscope of de- 
principles of the Common and Eyuity law of cisions, the particular justice of any one case must 
England are from those of the Roman Civil-law, be swallowed up in the infliction of no limited 
and its Scotch exponent—the English judge must) extent of evil. ‘There is certainly something os- 
be sorely tempted to tamper with the distinctive | tensibly in furtherance of justice, however, in 
features of the latter, and twist them into accord-| getting a new and impartial view taken of perhaps 
ance with views more familiar to himself. Now, | an old inveterate litigation, blinding and obfusea- 


this is neither just nor legal. In Scotland, the | 


litigant has been taught to rely on his own law ; 
and he next comes into a court of final resort, 


where he gets, instead, the irremediable sentence | 


of a judge incapable of appreciating its distinctions. 
Hence, we should say, arises the dread of any 
assimilation of the laws of the two countries creep- 
ingin. It is not that substantial justice is believed 
to lodge in the northern system more than in the 
southern ; but substantial justice loses half, indeed 
the whole, of its virtue when its principles become 
unsettled—when that which was expected at its 
hands, and due to those putting trust in its in- 
flexibility, is liable to be, at the very last moment, 
reversed and altered by the application of rules 
hot recognised at any previous stage of the proce- 
dare, It is wrong to attribute to the prejudices 
of the people on behalf of their own system what 
they thus apprehend from a most injurious conflict 
of legal principles. And it is right that even a 
tendency to assimilate the laws of the two coun- 
tries, 80 far as it might thus be attended with 
ljustice, should either mect with effective resist- 
ance or obtain an adequate remedy. 


ting the lawyers hackneyed in the ways of the 
courts of Scotland, to all but the imperious fiat 
of technicality. The only difficulty, indeed, in 
the way of determining what is to be done in the 
matter, is that of deciding whether, all circum- 
stances considered, the Scotch lawyers are the best 
judges with respect to dispensing with this pre- 
sumed advantage of an alien appeal, and whether 


it would be safe to permit them, in such a matter, 


to judge for themselves. 

So far as the Elinburgh Faculty of Advocates 
appear to be concerned, their plans, as reported 
through a Committee last Jaly, are in favour of 
the appointment of a permanent Scotch judge in 
the House of Lords; for just as Mr. Disraeli, when 
her Majesty’s Opposition insisted the other day 
upon a revelation of the plans of his administra- 
tion, turned round on his assailants and adroitly 
demanded a revelation of theirs, the Scotch lawyers 
turn round on those of England and insist that, 
instead of its being good to have English blood 
infused into Scotch decisions, it would be better 
to have the aid of a Scotch law lord's sagacity 





even in sifting English appeals, besides putting 
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everybody right in regard to the Scotch. The 
faculty, in short, trace the evils complained of to 
the absence of all authoritative and accurate means 
of information on Scotch law and practice in the 
House of Lords; to the indispensable necessity for 
immediate, adequate, and satisfactory administra- 
tion of justice in the court of last resort ; and their 
sole and only conclusion is, that a Scotch lawyer 
of eminence and ability must be appointed to 
assist the House in determining Scotch appeals. 
We don’t know that it is materially different from 
a rehearing of causes before a judge of similar 
eminence, without their removal to London at all. 
But such is the decision of the learned faculty, 
who object to the proposition which had been 
made to have the Scotch judges summoned in 
matters of legal difficulty to give their attendance 
and counsel in the House of Lords, as provided in 
regard to the judges of England, forgetting that, 
though two or more of these Scotch judges should 
at any time be required to repair for this purpose 
to London, the transit is so rapid, and the legal 
machinery they would leave behind them so exten- 
sive, that little if any interruption could be caused 
to the business of their courts; and absurdly 
alleging that this would put a stop to the course of 
justice for considerable periods ! 

The glitter of a coronet destined for the brows 


of indefinite members of their body in perpetuity | 


was, in fact, too dazzling a vision for a community 
of lawyers to behold unmoved. ‘They knew the 
value, consideration and respect attached to a 
patent of nobility, and no other mode of solving 
this legal difficulty was patent to their apprehen- 
sions. If bishops sit as peers in the House of 
Lords, they argued, why should not a representa- 
tive of onr order take his place there on a similar 
footing? The motion of Lord Redesdale, in last 
session of Parliament, to have the English judges 
regarded as Barons by tenure of their offices, 
seemed to give countenance to this view of the 
case. And in reply to the possible objection that 
a pecr created for the hearing of Scotch appeals 
alone would hardly have enough to do, the truly 
Caledonian suggestion, what is good for me is 
good for thee! was conjured up, and it was 
asked, Why should not an accomplished Scotch 
lawyer give that invaluable novelty and indepen- 
dence of judgment by aiding in the decision of 
{uglish appeals in the court of last resort that you 
seem to consider so extremely beneficial in the 
review of Scotch cases? Then, if that were not 
employment enough, he was to have the conduct of 
Seotch Jaw Bills in the House of Lords, as the 
Lord Advocate (who, however, is nota permanent 
functionary) has of such measures in the Lower 
Honse., 

It is quite clear that such an appointment, unless 
involving the essentials of the appeal to the House 
of Lords, as at present constituted, would be far 
better made, if made at all, in Edinburgh, where 
a Scotch judge would find at all events, what Lord 
Brougham stated in a recent case, or rather elicited 
from Mr. Anderson at the bar, was not to be found 
in London—a library of Scots law. But the 
faculty are too tenacious of the right of appeal to 
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reduce the Court, in any form, to a mere subor- 
dinate forum, by giving up the Parliament as their 
court of last resort. In the time of Charles IT. a 
memorable controversy was successfully maintained 
by the bar against the bench of Scotland, and the right 
of appeal to their own Parliament preserved. Nor 
is it likely the privilege would be now renounced, 
although, within our own times, we have certainly 
beheld its serious modification in spirit and pur- 
pose. ‘Thus, whilst one hundred and seven peers 
were present and took part in the decision of the 
Douglas case, and in cases both antecedent and 
subsequent there were regular divisions, ‘ mino- 
rities’ and “ majorities,” practice now virtually 
places the decisions eutirely in the hands of two or 
three law-lords ; and it is not the etiquette for lay- 
peers to interfere at all. It must be observed, 
that, when first the decision of Scots appeals was 
removed before the British Parliament, at the time 
of the Union, the change of jurisdiction met with 
acceptance little likely to arise at the present day. 
The judges perhaps decided upon factious, political 
or even venal grounds, questions which an impar- 
tial tribunal more clearly determined ; and just as 
Cromwell's English judges had shortly before 
|proved popular in Scotland, being, as old Lord 
Auchinleck, that famous professor of the Scotch 
vernacular (the father of Johnson's Boswell), pro- 
nounced them, “ kithless loons,” and so unbiassed 
| in judging between man and man—so the appellate 
jurisdiction at its first transference to the South was 
regarded with a favourable eye. But doubts have 
been cast on the satisfaction afforded by the deci- 
sions of the Court of Appeal, in the long period 
from the Union down to the time of Hardwicke. 
|The decisions, though printed, remained, in the 
first place, unknown to the general public; and 
when reversals occurred under these circumstances, 
the original judgments continued, nevertheless, to 
| be taken as precedents. ‘This error was the more 
readily committed when it was found that Har- 
court and King, Talbot and Macclesfield, and even 
Eldon and Brougham, not to mention other Eng- 
lish Chancellors, had fallen into the habit of colour- 
ing the administration of the law by English 
principles of jurisprudence quite opposed to the 
‘Scotch. In fact, till 1718, the Chancellors Cowper 
‘and Harcourt were ignorant of Scotch law: till 
1725, Macclesfield, though an eminent judge, de- 
cided without having given it the least attention; 
till 1734, Lord King was frightened even at the 
English business of Chancery; till 1737, Talbot 
held the Great Seal in circumstances in which 
he was not likely to have grappled with 
“foreign” law. The appeals under Lord Hard- 
wicke’s sound and powerful direction, till 1756, 
had the benefit of his familiar knowledge of the 
civil law of Rome. But Northington, his succes 
sor to 1766, had no such qualification. Camden, 4 
distinguished man, comes down to 1770, but knew 
nothing of Scotch law; and, according to Lord 
Campbell, Lord Bathurst (to 1778) was “ utterly 
ignorant” of it, and Lord Mansfield attended the 
hearing of these cases ont of compassion! Mans- 
field, indeed, was equal to Hardwicke and ‘Thurlow 
(1778 to 1792), not the worst of Chancellors fot 
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Seotch appeals. Lord Longhborough (1793 to 


bar, and three years’ practice; and the greatest 
lawyer of all, Lord Eldon (1801 to 1527), admi- 
rably discharged appeal duties... The absorption 
of his time and energies in the hearing of Scotch 
appeals, however, occasioned complaints, and led 
to the desire for a change. The House, under 
these circumstances, was successively driven in 
1824, 1827, and 1829 to seek for assistance from 


pro chancellors in the decisions, as Lord Gifford or 
sir John Leach in the Rolls Court, Chief Baron | 


Alexander in the Exchequer, or Lord Wynford 
in the Common Pleas. ‘The anomaly here was 
that, by the theory of its constitution, the Appeal- 
Court, thus courting the decisions of the English 
judges, was a Scotch court. To obviate this a 
worse practice was engendered—that of leaving 
the determination of Scotch cases to a private let- 


IDEAS AND OPINION 


Passtnc successively through consideration the 
three grand divisicns of time, Past, Present and 
Future, the first retiring slowly on the borders on 
the one hand, and fading as it retires, the latter 
looming heavily upon the other, a cloud half lumi- 
nous and wearying to look on—the Present alone 
assumes a ponderable value, or a positive reality. 
Of the Past we believe, of the Future we guess, 
in the Present only we know. It alone lives and 
surrounds us with life; it is the appointed time, | 
the perfect day granted us to labour in; while the 
Past is foregone night, leaving only a legacy of 
traditionary dreams—Future a coming morrow | 
that, bright or dark, shall dawn upon us sleeping. 
The Present is our share of a world’s eternity, 
doled out to us in morsels—in days, hours, mi-' 
nutes; which (say the wise), since no one dole| 
certainly follows another, snatch boldly and make 
the most of, neither repining for what, is gone nor 
anticipating what may come. This is the golden | 
rule for getting honour and money in a matter-of- | 
fact world, and even of getting salvation, perhaps, 
in an angelic world. Rejoice, then, man of busi-| 
hess and child of pleasure!—rejoice, ephemera 
and humble bee! Jor in the Present only we 
live and know. 

Pity that a sentiment so solemnly enforced as, 
the present is, in essence or substance, at the sign- 
lug of every apprenticeship-indenture, the counting- 
house shibboleth, the watch-word of commercialised 
mankind, should be true only in part, and that 
part insignificant ; true of the most unimportant 
affairs, and those which, being accomplished, we 
can only suger, but false and misleading to a 
great degree in the broader concerns of humanity, 
aud those which, being in progress, are capable of 
direction. Doubtless, to examine too closely is a 


1801) had a thorough education for the Scotch | 





_ter from a Scotch judge or the opinion obtained 
from a Scotch advocate. 

These facts exhibit only the machinery of the 
Appeal Court; minute details drawn from the de- 
cisions would more forcibly illustrate their unsatis- 
factory character in their results. We conclude, 
therefore, it must be obvions, where great interests 
are occasionally—we may say always—at stake, 
that a necessity exists for placing upon an improved 
footing the Scotch element of the Review Court: 
whether, as urged by the Faculty of Advocates, by 
means of a permanent Scotch peer, or whether by 
slightly tasking the energies of the judges of ses- 
sion to an extent which, if all tales be true, they 
are well able to endure, we do not at present 
hazard a determination, having no desire to dog- 
matise. But some way—somehow—the Scotch 
Appellate Jurisdiction may and must be im- 
proved. 


NAPOLEONISM® 


sure means of secing indistinctly. ‘The brightest 
star will altogether escape from too greedy obser- 
vation; and it would be easy for a not remark- 
ably keen reasoner to prove that the Present never 
exists at all. It is certainly true that the Present 
is always merging directly into the Past; that 
Future and Past meet upon one’s lips even while 
he utters “ Now !"—new Futures fading into new 
Pasts as the echoes fall away. It is equally true 
that in the enjoyments and every-day avocations 
of life our actions are never directed to, but al- 
ways ignore, an immediate Present—as, indeed, 
the sense involved in the word “action” demon- 
strates. In short, the question with civilised man- 
kind, a question repeated at every step, is always 
Whence and whither ?—a grand fact in natural 
philosophy, which, however, does not end there. 
But as the unanswerable reasoning of Archbishop 
Whately has failed to destroy belief in the 
existence of Napoleon Bonaparte, so no amount of 
logic, chopped never so fine though it be, will ever 
have power to induce non-belief in an actual pre- 
sent time and the paramount importance of it ; any 
more than a discerning public will ever be brought 
to acknowledge the fact that, of all human con- 
cerns, mere death is that one which should least 
concern humanity. Our woes and wants are 
present woes and wants—our duties present duties, 
whether as nations or as individuals. These con- 
stitute what we are agreed in calling life; and to 
these alone, it is supposed, our knowledge extends 
with suflicing distinctness. 

But to whatever degree this may be true of indi- 
vidual man in his household existence, and under 
his designation of a cooking animal, with regard 
to the affairs of mankind or to a people the vaunted 
living time lapses into utter darkness and death. 
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Whether an object be too far from vision or too 
close to it, it is seen with equal indistinctness ; and 
rising above mere vestry-politics, above mere 
questions of Blue or Buff, above the quibbles of 
leaden-headed Toryism on the one hand, and 
vacillating Whiggism on the other, and endea- 
vouring to arrive at some understanding as to the 
actual position our race has attained in its march 
up and down, we should find that of the Present 
we know nothing: that though the tendency of 
certain influences may appear manifest enough, an 
undercurrent, at unknown and unsuspected depths, 
may be preparing to direct it in a wholly different 
manner. This is the most apparent fact in all his- 
tory and biography. From a tangled skein the 
Fates weave the destinies of the world, and sce 
much as is woven we may see and judge; but at 
no time is it possible to say with prescience, “ Thus 
and thus must the pattern be.” For while it is 
spoken the shuttle is thrown; and where we saw 
battle-fields there are grain-fields, and where we 
saw empires there are deep seas, and slaves are 
kings and kings are slaves; while the rotten 
thread which we plainly foresaw would endanger 
both woof and weft is suddenly grown into beauty 
and strength. At first blush, this sounds like 
fatalism: though, even if it were, fact would bear 
us out so far; for no one arrived at years of 
discretion but knows from the merest retrospect of 
his brief life how many and various paths he has 
entered on, each with the prospect and determina- 
tion of continuing to the end, and how like a 
blind man he has been led from them all. And 
as of individuals so of nations. If from the graves 
of old Rome you could call up five average Ro- 
mans of each generation, and ask their opinion 
severally as to the position of affairs in their pre- 
sent time, each generation would give you five 
opinions, which the next would contradict as va- 
riously as four of the five succeeding. The foolish- 
ness of the one would be found the wisdom of 
another; cruelty would be elevated to patriotic 
rigour, and patriotic rigour resolve into tyranny ; 
political glory would become political shame, 
strength weakness—or the contrary, or neither— 
as every insinuation were met; while the whole 
would dwindle, pale and confused, in the broad 
clear light of history. To dismiss the troubled 
dead, say only that empire is removed from the 
Tiber to the Thames—about five miles from Ham- 
mersmith! The disinterred bones will crumble 
into dust beyond any further trouble. 

sut there really is no fatalism in all this, and 
less mystery: on the contrary, it is wholly refer- 
able to human conduct and capacity, and brings 
with it a lesson which the world is old enough to 
profit by. As regards capacity, it has already 
been inferred that objects close to mental vision 
are as painfully and imperfectly seen as those 
in immediate proximity to actual vision. With 
respect to conduct, it is yet to be remarked, 
at least here, that generation after generation of 
politicians, in judging of the condition of their 
nation, have judged only according to their views 
of its administrative tackle; and in botching this 


to each prevailing fashion as it succeeds, in wash- | 





ing blue with buff, and buff with blue, have hidden 
from their own, almost from all mortal eyes, those 
principles of inevitable progress which an almighty 
Providence has implanted in certain races for ends 
inscrutably great and wise, and which, beneath 
and in despite all this harness, restrictive or other, 
go theirown way—surely, if not always rejoicing, 

It may appear superficially that these remarks 
on present time bear little relevancy to those ques- 
tions involved in a review of the present compil- 
ation. It will be seen, however, that they apply 
at various points, and should never be neglected, 
indeed, in any attempt of the kind. In all the 
discussions, however, upon the position of “our 
neighbours,” the French—or rather, as the case 
stands, on the position, proceedings and intentions 
of our neighbour, M. le President—in which the 
public journals have indulged, in very rare in- 
stances have considerations of such a nature en- 
tered. On the 2nd December the fusillade began, 
and since then the incident of each day has been 
snatched at with damaging haste, and argued upon 
on its own intrinsic merits, and judgment pro- 
nounced as if the whole question were resolved in 
it, or at least as if it comprised its own antecedents 
and demonstrated its own results; which, we ven- 
ture to aver, is in no instance the case. For in- 
stance, a man in coldest blood, and with an ease 
and rapidity which argues acquaintance with such 
cruelty, is suddenly found hacking off the limbs 
of another ; but before we seize the wretch’s weapon, 
and despatch him to the regions of the damned, 
were it not prudent to inquire if the wretch be 
not a diploma’d surgeon at a given fee per limb, 
and legs of cork a blessing to the patient? This, 
of course, is an extreme comparison, but certainly 
embraced in the principle with which alone we 
are now concerned, though its application to M. le 
President may not be so certain. Let us briefly, 
however, follow out the few facts connected here- 
with. On the Ist December, 1851, France was 
known to be in a morbid condition, and not only 
on that day, which was natural under immediate 
circumstances, but four years before, when M. 
Bonaparte had no authority: of which con ition at 
that time the fact of his election, perhaps, was suf- 
ficiently symptomatic. On the above-named day 
there existed, then, an aggravated continuation of a 
long-standing disorder ; no artery beat with healthy 
blood but that (the army) whose office it was to 
shed it; inflammation or paralysis, more or less, 
in every limb; most distressing lightness in the 
head, resulting from Lamartineiasis—a prodigious 
swelling. On the 2nd of December, when certain 
outbreak impended, an undiploma’d surgeon—of 
some sort—brandished stolen implements and com- 
menced a vigorous scheme of surgery. On the 3rd 
December a torrent of molten indignation flooded 
our daily journals, directed against the simple fact 
(a fact of yesterday, and extending over the space 
of twenty minutes and no more) that the knife was 
being applied ; the main, almost the only sources of 
disgust being, that it was amputation, that the tools 
were stolen, and the operator actuated solely by 
motives of personal interest. But in the diseased 
and urgent condition of France on that day, these 










facts, regarded by themselves, furnish absolutely 
no argument for vituperation at all; they might as 
well attend the conduct of a benefactor as of a 
traitor; might only, indeed, in the manner of exe- 
eution, in the cigars and five-frane pieces to the 
soldierv, &e., have been a noisy French method of 
accomplishing similar work to that which our 
creat Cromwell did so quietly in dispersing a Par- 
liament. Even to mention this act of Cromwell in 
comparison with the conduct of M. Bonaparte is 
only to robe the latter in ridiculous honours, for 
by no means can the former be now degraded ; but 
we nevertheless may briefly return to the con- 
trast for illustration sake. Meanwhile, we will con- 
clude this portion of our subject by remarking that 
two circumstances in connexion with journalistic 
literature are Jiving condemnations of the folly of 
snatching at every passing incident in the develop- 
ment of public questions or public business, and 
pronouncing from it a decisive judgment upon the 
material results of the case with which it is con- 
nected. The one is, that constant contradiction of 
opinion so loudly condemned in certain journals 
as evidence of want of honesty, but which really 
arises from an honest following up of a bad, though 
in their case to a certain degree unavoidable prin- 
ciple. The second is, that with the lapse of a few 
days, the worth, the stamina of any given article 
lapses too; and it becomes, except in rare instances, 
totally uninteresting in connexion with the ques- 
tion which it decided on the day of its publica- 
tion. ‘Thus, on the same day that the British 
press, upholding with all its strength, and in its 
high free spirit, the liberty of all peoples, lamented 
with honest tears the most absolute destruction of 
liberty in modern times, and replied with a roar of 
indignation to the artillery that swept the boule- 
vards, it had also to chronicle this fact: that 
7,000,000 Frenchmen evercised the liberty of sanc- 
tioning the bloodshed on the boulevards—sat down 
in it, as they still sit in it, contentedly. There is 
surely a problem here not to be solved while a 
printer waits for copy; for it cannot reasonably be 
asserted that 7,000,000 men were frightened by 
Napoleon's relation into dabbling in such blood. 

It may be said from this that we deny the right 
of pronouncing opinion at all in such cases as the 
present; it must be understood, however, that we 
sunply deny any value to opinions founded solely 
ou such premises as the actual circumstances of 
the coup detat, and the wisdom of so foundinga 
decision on the whole question, when premises 
more certain and less mutable are at hand. We 
have remarked that, in the diseased condition of 
France, the main facts attendant on the President's 
venture, regarded by themselves and argued on 
their own merits (as they almost exclusively have 
been), might as well have marked the course of a 
benefactor as of a fool or traitor. The details, it is 
true, were by no means of so doubtful a nature; 
but details are arbitrary, and even such as those in 
review would be lost in a fifty years’ retrospect of 
the grand facts. Of these the most important is, 
the direct overthrow of law and constitution by M. 
le President in forcibly dispersing the Legislative 
Assembly, and assuming to himself all govern- 
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ment. When Cromwell dispersed a British Par- 
liament, and took upon himself the right of calling 
another, he exercised an authority equally un- 
lawful. Let it not be said that in his case the 
Constitution was not so much violated, for here are 
no degrees in guilt ; and further, there can be little 
doubt that any opposition to Cromwell in this 
matter would have been met, as other opposition 
And not till 
popular opinion, generation after generation, had 
condemned him as a tyrant, traitor and hypocrite, 
not till we had to look from the distance of two 
centuries, and through clouds of slander, upon the 
exigencies of that time, and had developed results 
to judge by, has this as well as some other arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional measures of the Pro- 
tector been excused. Not only, however, are they 
now excused, but applauded, or quietly and deci- 
dedly endorsed, by almost every thinking person 
(not born to think otherwise) in Great Britain; 
and this without any disrespect or disregard of 
constitutional law, but in sorrowful indignation 
against him and his advisers who, mocking at all 
law and all liberty, rendered such proceedings pain- 
fully exigent upon a patient and loyal people. If, 
then, yye positively are not to come to the same 
conclusion with regard to Napoleon's nephew, or 
so nearly to the same conclusion as to doubt or 
forgive, if not to applaud, there must necessarily 
be some other reasons beside the fact of the coup 
d'état; otherwise our decisions may in like 
manner be indignantly reversed by coming gene- 
rations, who will have the advantages in judging 
that we now possess in Cromwell's case. 

But it luckily happens—thanks to M. Bona- 
parte—that we are in possession at the present 
time of precisely equal grounds of judging both 
these personages. ‘The former—in pity we do not 
say how much the nobler—was a man of whom his 
acts alone were known. He was not at all a good 
writer of books; he stuttered rather than talked ; 
and the world has had to wait till now to see clearly 
What good and evil was in the man. ‘The present 
person is a good writer of books ; so neat a writer, 
indeed, as to render it a matter of extreme regret 
that he has not confined himself to the “ walks of 
literature.” And being a man of leaky mind, 
withal, and having a known and accomplished 
history dateable to that period at which he puked, 
as a Bonaparte should puke, in his nurse's arms, 
we have thus in some degree the means of fore- 
stalling events, and of knowing with tolerable ac- 
curacy what his services to his country must be, 
if they continue to be accepted. 

One of these passages, which excitedin us a high 
opinion of M. Bonaparte’s merits as a littérateur, 
though its originality may be questioned by the 
envious, is the following, as we find it translated : 
“A slave to the reminiscences of his childhood, 
man, without suspecting it, obeys through life the 
impressions he has received in his earlier years.” 
And again, this opening sentence to the second 
chapter «f the “ Ideas of Napoleonism,” which even 
if it 0+ a platitude, is undeniably a deep one: 
“When the ideas which have governed the world 





for long periods lose by the necessary transform- 
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ations of society their force and their empire, new 
ideas issue forth destined to replace those which 
preceded them.” But as it has often been our lot | 
to hear men deliver the best jokes with not the | 
remotest consciousness of humour, so it has 
been our misfortune to find the noblest sentiments 
gravely originated in support of directly opposite 


ideas: and we are much afraid that the sentiments | 


above quoted (and these volumes abound with sen- | 
tences of the same nature and equally original) are 
of this elas We willingly allow that at the mo- 
meut when ie first was written, memory would 


ecem to have come to the aid of prejudice, forcin “ie 


on thé writer a transitory notion of the true 
and original application of the truism he quoted: 
that it is lamentable, sometimes cruel and dam- 
nable, when man “without suspecting it,”’ obeys | 
th rough life the impressions of his earlier years, 
which govern the world” are | 
But the | 


because “the ideas 
constantly being replace “d by new ones. 


writer under review profoundly trans fe rred this | 


profound sentiment “iwwithout suspec ‘ting’ that for | 
the especial behoof of men born into such a pos i- 
he was born into, and for caution against 


tion as 
it was first written. He did not suspect that 


them, 
In indorsin 
gerous.” 
that this i 
or does fe forth to the confidence of the French 
people—and he repeats it virtually, with magnilo- 


On the contrary, it is most undeniable 


quent emphasis, a hundred times in these two 
that he 7s a slave to the reminis- | ¢ 


No-| 


voluntes— 
cenees and impressions of his childhood. 
where, and at no time yet, has he pretended to any 
other public virtue, cr acknowledged the existence 


of any other ; 


viz., 


or necessity 


charge of whatever pul lie follies or vices he may 
deem himself authorised, as a Bi onaparte, to ine 
dulge in. lor why ? Because these reminiscences 
and impressions are exceptional and Napoleonist ; 

because itis these he is a slave to—the blind sacri- 
ficial high-priest of the blind Idee Napoléonienne, 
Which idea is comparable to the sub lime teachings 
of the sublimest Saviour!“ The Napoleonist idea,” 

Bays this man, in a (I hench) poetical spirit, iden- 
tical with that which in spired Lamartine when he | 
compared his distress for the loss of his daughter | 
Julia, at Jerusalem, to His agony in the garden of 
(iethsemane— —“the Napoleonist idea has burst 
from the tomb of St. Helena, as the moral of the 
ns has risen triumphantly, spite of all the 
torments of Mount Calvary. It sprang out 


ofthe French Revolution with a helmet on its 
head, clad in mail. It has fallen to rise 
again from its ashes, imitating the Divine Ex- 


ample.” The Divine Example !—with a helmet! 

We conceive the facts and quotations contained 
in the above paragraph sufficient alone, with the ex- 
perience which history supplies us, to demonstrate 
pretty clearly that the rule of Louis Napoleon 
must be a disastrous one. Apart from personal 
weakness or wickedness, apart from those motives 
of mere selfish aggrandisement in a ruler, an ab- 
solute ruler, which may continually interpose 
between a nation and prosperity, what more potent 
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¢ this idea he ticketed himself.“ Dan- | 


the only claim that M. Bonaparte can | 


and we are expected | 
thankfully to accept it in full and generous dis | 
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element of rnin can president or emperor bring 
with him than blind determination to carry out 
an Idea—an Idea which sprang out of revolution 
with a helmet on its head and clad in mail, a 
second-hand Idea, pursued in a spirit of such 
fanaticism, such blasphemous belief in it, a3 that 
evinced in the passages quoted above? And we 
must repeat that we are frankly told by M. le 
President (it is the marrow of all he has written 
or spoken, he perseveres in the repetition of it 
Ww = extreme consistency) that this element he is 

slave to, that the exclusive pursuit of the Idea 
‘an alone save the world, that he was born to carry 
‘it out and is determined to fulfil his ‘ destiny.” 
We say “the world,” for the infatuation of Napo- 
| leon’s nephew le ads him to believe that Napoleon 
was not only a French but an English apostle ; 
‘that the Idées Napoléoniennes are also Napoleonist 
Ideas; and we have to listen to such blague as 
this: One other lightning flash glitters ! But 
'gooncomes Waterloo! Here every French voice 
is hushed, and finds no expression but in tears! 
‘tears to weep with the conquered, tears to weep 
with the conguerors, who, sooner or later, wi!l 
‘Jament with bitterness that they overthrew tiie 
only man who had made himself the mediator 
between two hostile ages!’ Nay, twenty pages 
on, our author Iuxuriates in the conviction that 
“in London re-action has already taken place.” 
England already longs to participate in the hel- 
meted Idea; : for “we have seen the major-general 
f the French army féted by the English people 
with a distinction equal to that enjoyed by the 
At first sight these passages really 








conqneror.” 
seem absurd. 

But let us shortly inquire what kind of slavery 
‘itis that is to give freedom to England, France, 
and the world—what the nature of those remints- 
cences and impressions which it is the pride of 
Louis Napoleon to obey, and his hope to enslave 
his country to. Are they reminiscences of lazy 
corn-fields or raging battle-fields ? Is it the blood 
of grapes or the blood of men which he sces 
pressed in the winefats of his imagination? Are 
these breezes sick with the odour of fruits and flow- 
ers that he snuffs afar off, rejoicing? or does he cry 
“Ha! ha!” exulting, because the air is hot with sul- 
_phur, and languid with the breath of dying men 
‘and the sobs of lorn women?  ‘I'hese ships, then, 
burst with the riches of merchandise, the gift of 
ithe Divine Example, and not with armed men, 
steaming cock-pits, and helmeted Ideas ? 

It is just possible that Louis Napoleon, taking 
a ~_ from Emerson, has obtained his reminiscen- 
ces by looking at the past through his legs, and 
would answer these questions as he makes his sur- 
vey, with an inversion of truth, But those who 
have a less original method of viewing the affairs 
of the world, and are not of those who, “ without 
suspecting it,” become the slaves of educational 
impressions, know and may prophesy thus much: 
that since “the ideas which have governed the 
world for long periods lose by the transformations 
of society their force and empire,” the ruler who, 
obeying the impressions of his childhood, holds 
back the fresh impulses of society to re-impose 


| 
| 












these exhausted ideas, eumbers and delays the ad 


yance of society; that if these “ideas” are fur- 
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ithe 


thermore exceptional and phenomenal, imposed | 


arbitrarily by exceptional circumstances, his con- 
duct in so re-imposing them is ruinous and mad ; 
and if in addition to this the ruling powers of the 
model period be ambition and tyranny, with the 
eoncomitants of war and the miseries of war to all 
the world, confusion, conscription, debt and tram- 
melled trade—for national glory !—we disdain to 
enumerate the qualities of that ruler of misrule. 
Premising so much we may safely prophesy, that 
as the period of the Consulate and the Empire was 
exceptional and phenomenal, if not also empirical, 
and as it was mainly and acknowledgedly sustained 
(p. 267) by the fever and the glitter of war, Louis 


Napoleon Bonaparte is whelming his loved country | 


into disasters by forcing upon it the dominion of 
sucha period. That such results must follow there 
ean be no doubt, then, if he is not checked; for 


no one can be more convinced than M. Bonaparte 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that it is his “destiny” to “re-awaken the glorious | 


souvenirs of the Empire.” 
minded of 


paragraph. f 


Addressing the Court of Peers in 
a cause, and a defeat. The principle is the sove- 
reignty of the people, the cause is that of the 
empire, the defeat is that of Waterloo! The 
principle—you have recognised it; the cause—you | 
have served it; the defeat—yvou would revenge it. 
No, then, there is no dis-accord between you and | 
me; and I will not believe that I am destined to | 
be grieved by the disaffection of others.” 

nt the Idées. These “ glorious souvenirs” are | 
dead and of a dead time ; possibly the Napoleonist 
Ideas may have some countervailing principle of 
life, adaptable to present and future times. We 
are already acquainted with the nature of the hel- 
meted Idea. “For centuries the nations on the 
shores of the Jordan obeyed the laws of Moses 
The institutions of Mahomet founded that empire | 
of the East which still resists all our attempts at 
civilisation, Spite of Caesar's assassination, his 
policy and his measures maintained the unity of 
the Roman empire for six hundred years ;” and 
the Idea Napoleonic, not merely of an inspired | 
Jew, or founded simply on Holy Commandment— 


| 


| 


Aud here we are re-| 
° ° > .9 e | 
a passage which will fitly conclude this 
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inconsistent way of party nor the passions of 
the mob:” é. e, tolerates no party and no passions 
but its own. “It does not advance by exclusion 
but by reconciliation ;” (') “it plays no child's 
games, but, a giant itself, when it wars it is a 
Titanic war: its arms are entire nations.” It 
‘levels mountains, crosses seas,” “obliges all 
nations to be at peace,”’ “ gives work to every one,” 
etc. etc. 

We have paid serious and strict attention to 
the teaching of the Napoleonic apostle on this 
~ int, and have endeavoured to distil its meaning, 
with no results. We find the Idea strictly an idea, 
where it is not a figment—even an impalpable 
idea if divested of its helmet. We have found it 
to consist at most, where it consists at all, in a 
little brass eagle; and we challenge anyone to 


/make anything nobler of it—in common-sense and 


out of Utopia. An exact parallel tothe “ dees Na- 
poléoniennes,” as expounded by M. le President, is 
to be found in “ the Idcees Turneriennes,” as ex- 
pounded by An Undergraduate of Oxford. In each 
we see the same wild, transcendental fervour, the 
same fanciful and intolerant enthusiasm ; and if the 


/moonshine of the former be less brilliant and more 
1840 he said: “I represent before vou a principle, 


'mers musically. 
poleonic name; and though it is less insisted upon 
than the Idea, there can be no doubt that the 


of superior barbarity. 


often the bottled variety than the moonshine of 
the latter, it is as exciting from the grotesqueness 
\ I inally, we doubt not an 
instant that if Napoleon could thunder from Hades 
his opinion of his nephew’s apostleship, it would 


exactly coincide with that contemptuous one of 
Turner on Ruskin; viz, that the Undergraduate 
knew a great deal more of his pictures than he 
himself knew, and put a vast quantity of nonsense 
into his head with regard to them that never before 
l existed. 
prove how perfect is the parallel; but those who 
have attentively read M. le President's essays on 
th ; Nap sleonie Idea must have come to the con- 
clusion that it is fathered by an idea solely his own 
'—a great idea of himself. 


Our space does not allow us regularly to 


But in addition to a reminiscence and an idea, 


wwe have to add a name ere the charm be complete ; 
'we have then the three members of the sacred 
tripod on which the elixir vita of the world sim- 


The name, of course, is the Na- 


not a Mahommedan institution, resisting all at-| latter is the mere intoxication of the former—the 
tempts at civilisation (the comparison, by-the-by, is | Great Fo of Louis Napoleon’s worship. The name 
suggestive)—the Idea Napoleonic, “imitating the | Napoleon is “an anchor of safety for all that is 


Sent ian ’ | 
Divine Example,” “has burst from the tomb of | 
St. Helena as the moral of the Evangelium has 


noble and truly patriotic in France.” 


“The son 
(or representative) of the great man, the first Napo- 


risen triumphantly,” to render France “an object | leon, is the sole representative of the highest 
ol terror to kings and of hope and consolation to |amountof glory. . . . Under the name of Napoleon 
their subjects!” This Idea branches, of course, | men need have no dread of a return of the Reign 
into smaller ones, and these the most important! of Terror,” as “under the name of the Republic 
portions of the work labour to explain; there is|they need apprehend no return to absolute 
more confusion, however, in the explanation power!” “'The name of Napoleon is a complete 


than was to be looked for from so mighty an | 


apostle of go mighty a notion. It is said that the 


Napoleonist Idea means the reconstitution of | 
‘Tench society ; a very laudable idea. It * builds 
4 solid foundation ;” allied to the Evangelium, “ it 
ystem on the principles of eternal justice.” 


rests its « 


It 





Bae he - . 
disciplines democracy,” and “neither follows 





programme in itself.’ “With the name which [ 
bear, I must be either in the seclusion of the dun- 
geon or in the brightness of power.’ It is the 


‘guarantee of religion and liberty, the “ Open se- 


same” of the millennium, and beats “ Presto, fly °" 
and “ Abracadabra!” hollow. You have only got to 
write that name over your door, and nail a horse- 
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shoe on the threshold, to insure all the happiness {all Europe (France included) eracked one huge 


of this world and defy all the devilry of the other. 
The reader is mistaken if he suppose this to be an 
exaggeration of the power of this name, according 
to its noble owner. But it is as useless to mul- 
tiply quotations as to waste a breath of remark 
upon so wretched a vanity : enough that M. Bona- 
parte has coupled his cognomen with the name of 
inspired Moses and the “ Divine Example.” ‘To 
say that this latter is a mere flight of imagination 
is no argument; for few, we presume, will deny, 
that a nation follows ruin in following into the 
clouds a man besotted with such petty conceits— 
the slave of such vanity as dares even to stand and 
mock in the face of Heaven. 

‘So, putting the recent events in the history 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte entirely out of the 
question, and ignoring with them all the argu- 
ment and invective that has been hurled at him 
from the offices of British journalism—more than 
this, even allowing that these events might one 
day, for anything in their nature, prove to be 
authorised and wisely eliminated—we have sought 
the material of a just verdict from the evidence 
and pleading of M. le President himself; and, from 
the nature of the man, from his principles and 
creed, to found an opinion on the necessities of his 
administration. Besides the justice and common- 
sense of such a course, where principles and creed 
are so decided, there is this good reason farther: 
that the British press have slackened their fire very 
visibly within the last few weeks, and already we 
see displayed signs not only of toleration but ad- 
miration—chiefly, we fear, from a cause which itself 
is the most powerful element of danger: the ap- 
parently cheerful acquiescence of the French pub- 
lic. But the indignation of the English press 
proves to be none the less just for being purely 
instinctive; for, on his own pleading and in fact, 
we find the vaunted political creed of Napoleon— 
his only guiding principle—his compass, chart, and 
rudder, for which everything else is disdainfully 
trampled under foot—to consist in a reminiscence, 
an idea, and a name, aided and abetted by an exten- 
sive knowledge of artillery! The reminiscence is 
of the more pestilential portions of a pestilential 
period—the “ glorious souvenirs of the Empire,” 
glorious in gilt trappings and Murat’s ambrosial 
curls; a reminiscence of which the desire to avenge 
the defeat of “the cause” at Waterloo (vol. i. p. 32) 
is the most prominent result. The idea is an 
Utopian and headless idea, with all the appearance 
of being the mere exhalation of vanity; the name 
is eclipsed by the name Jones, for it has such ad- 
vantage as a name can have in being written and 
pronounced easier, and, furthermore, as a name 
that is too small to mask ambitious fanaticism. 
Holding these notions with a perseverance and 
consistency through long years of contempt, the 
fact of M. Bonaparte’s Presidentship must confirm 
their hold upon him. Already in this he sees the 
triumph of the Idée Napoléonienne ; and believing 
himself its inspired evangel when Prisoner of 
Ham, that belief will not relax now that he is the 
Chosen One of la belle France. If in exile, in 
extremest exigence of political poverty, or while 


| joke on the Invasion of Boulogne, he maintained a 


courageous, almost dignified faith in the ultimate 
triumph of his vagaries or the ultimate delusion 
of his country—now that those vagaries and that 
delusion have triumphed, as by the wand of a har- 
lequin, or, as he doubtless deems it, the inherent 
vital force of the Idée Napoléonienne, these chi- 
meras must rise upon his distorted vision in the 
guise of fulfilled prophecies, and he appear unto 
‘himself an anointed prophet. Already we per- 
ceive proof of this in the demeanour of M. le Dic. 
'tateur during the few past weeks—in the speech 
with which the Legislative Assemblies were lately 
opened. Milk and honey flow from his lips, and 
richly exude with every motion—exuberant ease, 
exuberant complacency, exuberant benevolence 
shine in his countenance—for he is a successful 
‘man! The first labour is accomplished, the goal 
looms nearer; his heart expands, and, “ grace in 
his step, heaven in his eye, in every gesture majesty 
and love,” he drinks wine and takes rest in a 
sheepskin! 

But who believes, who hopes that there is now 
peace, and that M. Bonaparte, having nominally 
resigned the oifice of Dictator, will fall back into 
the unobtrusiveness of a Washington? Let it not 
be hoped. ven in the full tide of gushing bene- 
volence, Louis is bold enough to declare that the 
present comfortable position of affairs depends 
“solely upon the conduct of parties’—that “if 
they resign themselves nothing shall be changed.” 
Whether, however, they resign themselves or not, 
the “glorious souvenirs of the Empire” must be 
restored, the Idea, helmet and all, must be realised, 
the name become the sacred shibboleth of existence. 
If ambition and the public weal have hitherto gone 
hand in hand, good; but, as yet, the ground only 
has been won. ‘The Napoleonic phoenix has only 
plumed its wings—its “destiny” is yet to be begun. 
[f, then, popular weakness or delusion only equal 
the fanaticism of thy ruler, Heaven help thee, poor 
France! After all thy struggles, all thy blood- 
shed and misery, your hope and strength reside 
in the merest and most disastrous chimeras that 
ever were implanted in the heart of a king for his 
nation’s ruin. The liberty that is given you is liberty 
according to the idea entertained of it by the ne- 
phew of a great soldier; and this liberty you are 
forced to accept. In lieu of a distribution of jus- 
tice, you shall have a distribution of pompons and 
brass eagles; and in order that you may become 
“the terror of kings and the hope and consolation 
of their subjects,” the corpse of a murdered time 
shall be exhumed, trapped in “ glorious souvenirs,” 
and chained to you hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
as criminals were punished in Old Rome. It is 
useless to turn to this unfortunate man and warn 
him of the frightful responsibility of pursuing Ais 
reminiscences and ideas at this rate; he tells us 
that the voice of the people, which is the voice 
of God, has acknowledged their divinity. True; 
and “mankind,” says Pascal, “ isa man _ that 
never dies, but is always advancing towards 
perfection ;’ let us remember, however, that 
‘mankind is also a man that now and then falls 
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sick on the road. Says Montesquieu, “There 
js in every nation a general spirit on which 
power itself is founded 9 but he forgot to add that 
this spirit is always variable, often provisional and 
imposed by necessity, or even diseased. ‘This, 
perhaps, is the case with France; it also, perhaps, 
is looking through its legs at the period of the 
Consulate and Empire, and getting giddy! In 
such circumstances it is the true hero who boldly 
and dexterously rolls back this spirit,or purges it; 
but he who originates and fosters it to the full 
and overflowing is an enemy and a fool, and Fate 
shall one day give his work into his hands, 
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It is almost unnecessary to add, in conclusion, 
that we recommend to our readers a perusal of the 
volumes under notice, as supplying a firm basis 
whereon to found steady and honest opinions on the 
future of Louis Napoleon, and of the French nation 
also, in so far as it may become Napoleonised. 
Objection might be taken to the preliminary bio- 
graphical chapters, inasmuch as they are tinged 
with an acrimony sharper than is virtuous in an 
historian; but this blemish extends over and is 
confined to comparatively few pages, and detracts 
in an unimportant degree from the merits of the 
issue as a careful and complete compilation, 
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Wuen men suffer or imagine they suffer dis-. 


tress, they seldom attribute either the real or fan- 
ciful evil to its just cause. When the aristocracy 
and other landed gentry complain of undue and 
heavy taxation on the soil and its prodncts—when 
they extol the wisdom of their ancestors, and rashly, 
obstinately, or ignorantly oppose all innovation, 
and all commercial and financial reforms, they do 
not reflect that it was those ancestors who autho- 
rised William IIT. to legalise a funding-system, in 
order to enable him, and afterwards Queen Anne, 
to carry on those wars of expensive and fruitless 
glory against Louis X1V., which did not prevent 
that family compact which placed the grandson of 
that monarch on the throne of Spain, and saddled 
that kingdom with the imbecility, despotism and 
bigotry of the Bourbon race ; which wars were for 
a time closed by the ‘Treaty of Utrecht, and which, 
Without securing any advantage to England, has 
left this country ever since afflicted with the bur- 
den of paying the interest of about sixty millions 
of debt. It was their ancestors who entered into 
those wars with Spain in 1739, with France and 
Spain in 1754, with the British American Pro- 
vinees in 1773, with France and Spain in 1793, 
by which Great Britain, exclusive of all the 
interest paid since William the Third’s wars, is 
still taxed with a burden of £800,000,000 of debt, 
the interest of which amounts to £28,500,000 a-year; 
and which exhavsts annually £5,000,000 levied on 
malt, £5,000,000 levied on tea, £5,000,000 levied 
on tobacco, more than £4,000,000 levied upon 
‘ugar, £8,500,000 levied on spirits, and £1,000,000 
on cleanliness, or soap. ‘This is one of the astound- 
ing results of what has been done by ancestral 
wisdom. And what has England gained by at- 
tempting to humble France? Behold the con- 
dition of that country! A nation without a spark 
of liberty remaining within its bounds, and having 
fora Dictator the legitimate heir of a man who 
made himself Emperor, and against whom England 
waged war to the death! 
of a = from contemplating the evil policy 
eit de . ose who support the Derby Ministry 
€ civilising and peaceful legislation of 





dant during the last fifty or sixty years. 





the last twenty-five years, and then we dare Lord 
Derby and the Protectionists to reverse that legis- 
lation. We must also not forget, that if landlords 
are smothered by mortgages, that it was under a 
sliding-scale and high corn-prices they encumbered 
their estates. 

We need not go back to those dearths previous 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which carried off 


numerous thousands—to times when people were 
glad to eat fern-roots and ivy-berries—nor to the 
complaints of the utter decay of agriculture in the 


reign of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.—nor to the 
period when Elizabeth's first care was that the 
people should have enough of bread. The com- 
plaints of agricultural ruin are sufficiently abun- 
' Vv) The 
whole history of English legislation with respect 
to food exhibits the futility, except for evil, of 
human laws upon the subject; for as no laws can 


control or avert wet, dry, calm or stormy seasons, 
and as the Almighty wisdom has provided that 
the calamities of bad harvests have not been or 
Fever shall be universal, the only wise course is to 
leave agricultural manufactures, like all others, 
free to competition. 
the Government and the law-makers of England 
have been constantly interfering in making and 
undoing food-laws. 
fiting, have been at all times sufferers by a false 
reliance on those protective delusions; and we 
fearlessly give it as our deliberate opinion, that 
the greatest curse which the Protectionists could 
now inflict on the landowners and farmers of the 
United Kingdom, would be to succeed, by agita- 
tion or otherwise, to re-impose duties on the im- 
portation of corn and other essential articles of 
food. 


But, instead of nature's laws, 


The farmers, instead of bene- 


Protection would delude them into more ruinous 


procrastination, and from at once submitting to 
an inevitable necessity—that of considering the 
soil of the United Kingdom in its de facto quality, 
as a raw material which must be wrought, not 
at the expense of other raw materials, nor of 
other branches of industry, but upon 
that the owner of the raw material ( 


the principle 
and its 
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manufacturer (the farmer), together with his work- 
men, will have to divide among them the value of 


in the market, and in such parts as they may agree 
upon among themselves; that is to say, the farmer 
ought not to give the owner of the raw material 
(the land) more than he considers will leave him, 
on an average of a cycle of seasons, enough to pay 
him for the cost of labour, implements, and other 
outlays for production, and a profit to maintain him- 
self and family with sufficient food, clothing and 
shelter. ‘The workman ought also to receive for 
wages as much, at least, as will feed him so well as to 
maintain him in health and full bodily strength, 
to clothe and to shelter him against the inclemency 
of the weather. 

If this just and impartial rule be enforced, the 


raw material of land can have no plea for special | 


favour over other property. If products are to be 
taxed, especially food, a quarter of wheat produced 
in England ought to pay exactly the same number 
of shillings or pence as if produced in the Ukraine, 
Ohio, or any other place; that is to say, an excise 


on the consumer, as is the practice in Prussia, | 
We, however, |. 


Holland, and several other states. 
consider that, of all articles, the essential food of 
man ought to be free from legislative restriction 
and taxation. Tax distilled spirits, tobacco and ex- 
citing stimulants as high as you may, merely 
guarding against exceeding the point of temptation 
for the smuggler to come in and cheat the reve- 
nue; Lut let it be the first care of Government and 
a Legislature to remove every impediment of protec- 
tive and fixed duty between the essential food of 
man and the mouth of everyman, woman and child 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

As to periods of agricultural and commercial 
distress, it is impossible at any time to attribute 
them to Iree-trade. 

We had a great commercial crisis and agricul- 
tural distress in 1766, in consequence of the dear- 
ness of provisions. After riots had broken out in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, and many lives lost, the 
ports were opened for the importation of corn ; and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the corn-jobbers 
on account of the bounty, an embargo was laid, by 


order in Council, on the exportation of grain of all | 


kinds. An indemmity for this act of the Ministers 
being asked for in Parliament, the violence of the 
debates was unexampled ; and four amendments to 
the address to the Crown were moved, but nega- 
tived. In 1765 the Spitalfield weavers were, in 
consequence of low wages, guilty of atrocious riots ; 
and the colliers of Stourbridge, by physical force, 


compelled the farmers and corndealers to seil them | cured nor tranquillity maintained. 
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barrassments. In 1799 riots and breaking of ma- 
chinery prevailed in Lancaghire and other places ; 


its produce at the price for which they can sell it) and in the December of this year extracrdinary 


meetings were held in the county of York, and 
in all the chief towns, for retrenchment and 
economy in the national expenditure, to alleviate 
the prevailing distress, These meetings produced 
great sensation, and the landed interests ot York- 
shire appeared prominent at these assemblies. The 
York petition was signed by S000 freeholders, 
The great failures of 1793 arose chiefly from greedy 
speculations in corn. In 1796 there was great 
searcity, and the Lords of the Council attempted, 
by their example, to induce the rich, for the sake 
of the poor, to use only coarse bread in their fami- 
lies. The Metropolis and other parts of the 
country continued to suffer extreme distress from 
scarcity, and the dearth approached to famine. It 
was relieved, however, by the following abundant 
harvest. In 1797, general discredit having pre- 
vailed, the Bank of England suspended its cash 
payments. In 1800 there was scarcity, and food 
was very dear. ‘The inclosure of 7,500,000 acres 
of waste-lands was recommended by the grand 
jury of York; and in 1801 the sale of fine wheat 
bread was prohibited, and brown bread ordered to 
be substituted. In February, 1503, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that, in consequence of 
£20,000,000 having been drawn from the country 
for grain, it became necessary to continue the Bank 
Restriction Act. This is an extraordinary fact, as 
bearing on the various acts of legislation framed 
since 1688 for encouraging agriculture by Protec- 
tion.> Yet, in consequence of a good harvest in 
1803, and the price of wheat falling to 60s. a 
new Corn-law was passed in 1504, which pro- 
hibited the importation of wheat until the average 
price in England reached 63s.; but it was not free 
of duty till the price was 66s, In 1810 gold 


had nearly altogether disappeared ; and the exclu- 


sion, for some time, of our trade with the Conti- 





nent, except when evaded by smuggling, caused 
embarrassments in trade and suspensions in manu- 
factures. In 1811 the Luddite Riots broke out in 
Nottingham, Derbyshire and other places. They 
assumed a most dangerous character during the 
ensuing year. Upto the peace of 1814 and 1815, 
the state of the country was constantly uneasy with 
regard to its trade and industry. 

In 1815 a new Corn-law was passed, in con- 
sequence of the peace and a sudden fall of 
prices. Foreign wheat was prohibited until the 
price of English wheat reached &0s. Notwith- 
standing this protection, plenty was not ‘Bee 

In 1816 riots 


wheat at five shillings the bushel. There were riots| broke out in Wales and in London among the 


at the same time caused by the coalheavers, on ac- 
count of scarcity of food, want of employment, and 
low wages. 
made on like grounds by the sailors ; and the ship- 
owners complained that they were ruined, and 
could find no employment for their ships, though 
the Navigation-laws were in full force. In 1769 
aud 1770 further discontents, riots, murders and 
executions prevailed. In 1772 there were nume- 


rous bankruptcies, and numerous commercial em- 


} 
} 
} 
! 
| 





Spitalfields weavers. The City of London at the 
same time petitioned the Regent, declaring “ that 


Processions in a riotous spirit were | there was great distress prevailing over all parts 


of the kingdom,” and demanding “a thorough re- 
form of Parliament.” In 1817 great meetings 
were assembled in every large town in Great 
Britain; and the royal message informed Parlia- 
ment that combinations were numerous throughout 
the kingdom. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus 
pended, and the illegal and celebrated Sidmouth 
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circular was promulgated. Peace being maia-|the country frequently disturbed and alarmed in 
tained, trade and manufacturing industry continued | various counties by incendiary fires, and the burn- 
. Yee . le e ’ 
to improve. In 1819 a monstrous slaughter of | ing of corn-stacks and barns? Have we not had 
the people was perpetrated by the yeomanry in aj|the commercial crisis of 1836-7, which will be 
field near Manchester, for which the magistrates long remembered for the crash of great houses, 
and the major commanding the yeomanry received | and for the ruin of many of those who had long 
the Regent's thanks. During the severe weather of | flourished? Then came bad harvests in 1845 and 
the succeeding year, the poor suffered great dis- | 1846, with the Irish famine and the commercial 
tress. ‘The Bank Restriction Act was continued | crisis of 1847; all before the free trade in corn 


| 


in force until 1823. had come into operation. 
L299 ‘are ‘ ‘ests vs Yeo 4 av , : , ; ; 
In 1822 there were abundant harvests in ag | We may now show the fluctuation of prices 


jand, and in France, and in other parts of the | under the system of Protective delusion for the 
Continent; but owing to the failure of the potato- ‘last hundred years :— 
crop, a famine and agrarian outrage prevailed at In four years between 1751 and 1762 the price 
the same time in Ireland. Extraordinary subscrip- | was under 303. During seventeen years between 
tions for the relief of Irish famine were raised in | 1751 and 1780, the price of wheat was from 30s 
England. In 1823 the long peace and the resump- | to 39s., with fluctuations from 40s. to 60s. per 
tion of cash payments by the Bank had by this | quarter during the thirty years. From 1750 the 
time caused a great degree of national prosperity | prices fluctuated suddenly from 40s, 10}d. to Ss, 
in trade and manufactures; but notwithstanding | 71s., 92s., 81s.,and 96s. From 1799 to 1800 from 
the prohibition of foreign corn until the price of | 58s, Sd. to 92s. and 126s.; or, calculating gold 
, "OS - 2 j Ye : a ‘ “A , M4 4 ° 
: _ pane So ~ landed munnens oy yas at a nty ae mays the guinea, from about 44s. 
oudly of their embarrassments; and no less than | to 64s., and to U4s. 6d. per quarter of the present 
sixteen counties sent requisitions to their sheriffs| money. On Lady-day, 1801, the price a L773 
» = - . poe 2 ae . a x 5 . . - * 3 ”? 
tu call county meetings to consider the causes of Which fell at Michaelmas to 803. On Lady-day 
agricultural distress. ‘These meetings were held; | during the following years the prices were 63s., 
and as they had no pretence to ask for a prohibi- | 60s., 593. SSs., 503, Scs., T4s. Gd, 100s, 104s, 
tion of foreign corn, they petitioned for a remission | 1563., 863., 80s., T23., 132s., 104s., 80s., 80s., 668 
e . . - - ~ , RP.) " ‘an e ‘ "? 
uf taxes, economy in the expenditure, and a reform | 563., 60s., 68s., Sts., 803.; and at Michaelmas, 
of Parliament. The prosperity of trade and | 1826, the price fell to 66s. 
manufactures, however, extended its benefits to In each of the years 1793-4-5-6-7-8 and 1799 
ana rents rose, and the agitation for reform on | to 1803 the Corn and Navigation laws were relaxed 
wr of oe ee — ' by Orders in Council. In 1826 the restrictions on 
1e year 1524 exhibited extraordinary activity | corn imported from the colonies were suspended 
pa a te y tera shipping. Money was | In 1526 the Corn-laws were suspended from 31st 
narkably abundant; and this prosperity led to) May to J6th August, on paying fixed duties of 
those wild speculations and investments which | 12s, per quarter on wheat, 8s. on peas, and beans, 
produced a crisis of great distress in 1825 and | and rye, 6s. on barley, 4s. on oats, and +s. 6d. per 
Is26. Phe last months of 1825 and the early | ewt. on flour. Further reductions were made by 
months of 1826 constituted a period of commercial, | order in Council of Ist September, 1526. In July, 
4 Og and shipping distress and calamity | 1827, and in 1847 and 1548 the Corn-laws and 
aunal ra " " ~ 2 7. » on 7 x . - m . “ ». . . . 
: we ¥ leve unsurpassed by any previous crisis. Nay igation-laws, with respect to importing grain, 
— — of old standing failed in Yorkshire, | were suspended under certain limitations. ‘The 
> c . ‘ , -} : ; 
wk ? ; est wi England, and in London. The |Ynnual av erage prices of corn during the twenty- 
_ c became general, and the Bank of England was | five years, 1827 to 1851 inclusive, were per im- 
ry ; we ed by re-issuing one and two pound notes. | perial quarter 563. Sd., 603, 5d., 66s. Jd, 64s. Sd., 
an clent harvest came, prices of wheat rose, and, | 66s. 4d., 58s, Sd., S2s. Lid., 463. 2d. 39s. 4d, 
aiter great opposition from the landlords, a resolu- | 48s. 6d., 558. 10d., 643. Td., TOs. Sd, 66s. 4d., 
tion Was carried through the Commons, vesting a | 57s. 3d., 503. 1d., Sis. 3d, 50s. Id., 508. 10d, 
wee in Ministers to allow the importation of | 54s. Sd., 69s. 9d., 50s. 6d.; 44s, Gd., 40s, 338., Td. ; 
) a my on moderate conditions. from 36s. to 44s.; from 35s. to 43s. 
he + de the calamities which we have enume-| But the averages fluctuated greatly during the 
dor ‘table it is true, but interruptions to the in-|several weeks of those years. Tor example, in 
Beitai, Spon, strength and prosperity of | 1829 the weekly averages fluctuated from 56s. 4d. 
Jtile 89 ded ° eye e ~ « *< _ 
a . they all occurred under the most | to 79s. lld.; in 1832 from Sls. 3d. to 63s. 7d, ; 
No — of our protection and navigation laws.}in 1834 from 40s, 6d. to 49s. 6d.; in 1536 from 
* hi pation in either was made until in 1526, | 36s. to 61s. 9d.; in 1835 from 523. 4d, to 75s. 4d. ; 
fs . a and then only to a very limited | in 1839 from 65s. 6d. to Sls, 6d. ; in 1840 from 
on es seed eamatins Corn-law _ existed | 58s, LOd. to 72s. 10d.; in 1841 from 60s. Td, to 
vit that time until the last experiment of a|76 - in 1842 fre Hs. 10 30 ¥ 
‘liding-scale was introduced by Sir Robert Peel; a ‘Se “si to ‘ is ad: pagry 
but finding that it f; i] 1 like i] ; ’ o ~ e . ye ’ . . 
ee idly f d ailed, like all other expedients, | 45s. 1d. to 56s, 51.; in 1845 from 45s. to 60s, ld.; 
gg one the ene and abolished the |in 1846 from 45s, 1d, to 64s. 4d.; in 1847 from 
—Siewy ro ection a to rether. sf) ‘ \? P aos 1 : . 
Inthe meantime have the C vavigati Se er in 18 ry: “ 380 Lite de lds “ 
lens Seveaet ave the Corn and Navigation | 56s. 10d.; in 1849 from 38s, Od. to 496. Id.; in 
uted distress and calamity? Was not | 1850 from 37s, 1d to 44s. 2d.; and in 1861 from 
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| 
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35s. 6d. to 43s. 6d. ; the average prices in London 
have been for the six weeks ending 3rd April, 


1851, wheat, 37s. 5d., barley, 23s. 2d., oats, | 


16s. 6d., rye, 24s. 6d., beans, 25s. 7il., peas, 
25s. 6d.; and for the same period, 1852. wheat, 
42s, 4d., barley, 503. 2d., oats, 19s. Td., rye, 
31s. 4d., beans, 30s. 1d., and peas, 29s. 7d. 

So much for prices. Onr opinion is that, taking 
good and bad harvests together, in the United 
Kingdom, witha perfectly free trade in corn, it 
will be a rare occurrence for the prices of wheat to 
range so low as during the year 184), and ever 


to be so high as during previous years of bad | 


harvests. 

With regard to American wheat and flour, we 
will say no more than that there are circum- 
stances inseparable from the moral, social and phy- 
sical condition of the United States, which will 
ever prevent them exporting large quantities of 
wheat and flour to the United Kingdom at any 
profit, except prices not less than from 44s. to 52s. 
can be obtained for the same in England. The 
circumstances we allude to chiefly are, First, high 
wages for high value obtained by labour, which 
will probably be permanent among a nation of 
freemen (for the slaves are not the cultivators of 
wheat), in regions of such vast extent, that the 
chief cultivators are the proprietors of their farms, 
and in which labourers, Irish immigrants for some 
time after their arrival excepted, soon become 
landowners, artisans, or traders. Second, that the 
numbers of theproducers of grain and bread-stuffs, 
according to the several censuses of the United 
States, do not increase in the same proportion as 
the non-producers of food. Third, that the slaves 
in the United States, whose wages, or rather the 
cost of purchasing or breeding, or of maintaining 
them, can in any way be considered low, though 
de facto it is not low wages, are chiefly employed 
in cultivating cotton and tobacco—articles which 
cannot enter into competition with British or Irish 
agriculture. Fourth, in no country has the popnu- 
lation of the towns increased so rapidly as in the 
United States; therefore the whole population of 
the towns—all those employed on railways, canals, 
and other public works, in ship-building, in lake, 
river, coasting and foreign trade and navigation, 
and in the fisheries, the smiths, carpenters and 
other artisans in the agricultural districts of the 
United States, with also a great portion of the 
slaves, are all consumers but not producers of wheat 
and other grain. The high wages and the home 
demand for food must always prevent very low 
pricesin America. But at whatever the price may 
be either in Europe or America, the time has 
arrived when the fallacy and injustice of protective 
duties on human fuod hare, de facto, disappeared 
Jor ever from the British Isles. Each one of all 
the people will have henceforward in his power to 
buy, at untaxed and natural prices, as much essen- 
tial food as his means can pay for. To this stern 
but just fact—to this destiny—the landlords of 
Great Britain and of Ireland aust as inevitably 
submit, as all elements have and must do to the 
eternal laws of nature. 

Merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, if they 
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‘are involved in embarrassments, have submitted, 
and must submit, to the consequences. Yet how 
numerous -are those classes in proportion to the 
landholders! How many thousands of merchants, 
shipowners, manufacturers and artizans have been 
ruined, and their families reduced to poverty, ani 
all of them forgotten in a few years ; unless, by 
honestly facing adversity, by resuming with in- 
creased efforts and with greater frugality the pur- 
snits of indnstry and trade, they have, as they hap. 
_pily frequently have, recovered their position in 
'the world. 

We repeat that the encumbered landlord inust 
submit to the same destiny as the embarrassed 
tradesman, manufacturer, shipowner or merchant. 
' None can hereafter escape by partial laws. The 
day has passed away for ever when the great body 
of her Majesty’s subjects will consent to have a 
Parliament consisting of a House of Lords anda 
House of Landlords, to make special laws for agri- 
culture, in order to restrict by fictitious high prices 
the quantity of food to be consumed by the people. 
All taxation must also be imposed according to the 
most equitable distribution that can be practicable. 

We must consider all wealth as the product of 
labour—of labour applied so as to render a raw 
material, whether land, cotton, wood or etal, 
valuable, when the article produced or manu- 
factured from cither material is demanded or 
sold in the home-market or to the markets of 
the world. We make no distinction whether 
the article produced be a qnarter of corn, a ewt. 
of sugar, a ton of iron, a web of woollen, or a 
piece of cotton: labour and art produce all. Now 
as to the protection of the one or the other, let us 
take an example of two encumbered articles—land 
and sugar. Ifa merchant at Calcutta exports 
10,000 bags of sugar to London, and if he draws 
bills for it to the amount of £10,000 on the mer- 
chant to whom the sugar is consigned, the latter 
accepts the bills, provided he receives the bills of 
lading, which places the sugarin his hands for dis- 
posal, in order to realise the money to pay the bills 
at maturity. On the other hand, if the merchant 
at Calcutta who shipped the sugar, being a needy 
man, has hypothecated the sugar, that is to say, 
received £9000 from the Oriental money-lender 
(the East India Company), he has parted with s0 
much or all of his ownership in the sugar, and the 
merchant in London cannot possess or ecll it until 
he pays £9000 to the East India Company ; nor 
will he accept the bills, unless he is confident that 
the sugar will sell for fully as much more, after 
paying £9000 tothe proprictor's agents in Lead- 
enhall-street. 

If 10,000 acres of the material land can, at the 
natural market price, be hired to an agricultural 
manufacturer, so as to afford to pay its owners 
sum of £10,000 annual rent for hire of the land, 
leaving, exclusive of this rent, a reasonable value 
of produce for its annual labour and _ profit, the 
material land is actually in the same condition 
with respect to its ownership as the sugar when 
not hypothecated to the office at Leadenhall-street. 
But if the material land has passed through the 
hands of some Conveyancing Glossin, who 
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hypothecated the 10,000 acres to some money- 
lender, under an obligation called a mortgage, of 
paying as annual interest £9000, the money-lender 
is exactly as much the owner of the land as the 
office at Leadenhall-street was of the sugar; and 
the nominal landowner can only legally and justly 





receive £1000 annually for the hire of his 10,000 


acres—even though he should say, as has been said | 


by a noble earl and by some others, in expressions 


amounting to the following, “My establishment, | 


my rank in society, my habits of life, the expecta- 
tions and the marriages of my daughters, the | 
educating and the purchasing of commissions in the | 
army, or of livings in the Church, for my younger | 
sons, and the unavoidable though inevitable expen- 
diture of corrupting the electors of the borough 
for which I sit, or my eldest son sits, in the House 
of Commons, render it an absolute necessity for me 
to have an income, not of £1000 but of £10,000 
per annum. I have—my father, grandfather and 
vreat-grandfather have—always spent annually 
that sum; I therefore demand, coute qui coute, a 
vested right to that income; and I will obtain it) 
by increasing the price of wheat and the bread of 
all the people, and therefore increase my rent, by | 
a duty of 8s, or 10s. or more, on every quarter | 
of wheat, and so much in proportion on all other 
food not produced in the United Kingdom.” 

To indulge in such delusive hopes is but in- 
creasing the measure of embarrassment. It has 
become clear that if a property which is let 








for an annual rent of £10,000 a-year is at the 
same time mortgaged for £9000, that the nomi- 
nal proprietor must either be content to live on 
£1000 a-year, or his land must undergo the fate of 





all encumbered estates. Legislative necromancy 
will prove unavailing to maintain the incomes of | 
improvident men, whether they be landlords, mer- 
chants, shipowners, manufacturers, retail traders, 
artizans or labourers. 
Among other matters, the agricultural Protec- , 
tionists complain of undue local taxation, in the | 
shape of Poor-laws, County-rates, &c. Let us See | 
with what justice. The population of Great Britaih, | 
by the census of 1851, amounted to about 19,000,000 | 
inhabitants; that of the cities and towns within the | 
strictly electoral limits of voters sending members’ 
to Parliament was 8,563,295. We have taken | 
some pains to estimate the population of numerous 
towns that do not send members to Parliament ; of 
the suburban parishes; of great cities and towns | 
excluded from any except the county representa- | 
tion, but with populations strictly urban ; and of 
the persons employed in the iron, coal, tin, copper , 
and salt-mines, and also in the factories without 
the electoral towns spread over Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Lanarkshire, Ren- 
frew, Ayrshire, Stirlingshire and Angus, who are 
in no way employed in agriculture; and our 
estimate exceeds 2,400,000 inhabitants, which, 
with the above, is equal to half of the population 





of Great Britain ; and as the urban population are 
notoriously higher taxed, locally, than the rural in- 
habitants, the assertion to have. Protection on ae- | 


count of peculiar rural burdens is far worse than | 
raucless, 
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The benefits of the commercial and financial 
legislation which was commenced in the year 
1830 will be clearly understood by the British 
people, for whom especially we write this article, 
on reading the following statistical details :— 

In 1825 the tax upon salt was abolished as a 
boon, not to commerce but to the agricultural in- 
terest ; and in 1826 the tax upon wire was repealed. 
No further reductions were effected in the duties 
of excise until the year 1830, during which, and 
the four succeeding years, the following taxes were 
reduced : 


The Duty on Beer and Cider, yielding to the 
Revenue about . ; , - £3,256,000 


on Leather . ; 396,127 
on Printed Goods . 570,330 
on Candles 2 ‘ , 470,659 
on Tiles . 65,000 
on Starch 91,009 
on Stone Bottles 3,658 
on Sweets and Mead 4,080 





A:nounting to - £4,856,846 


By the Act of the 22nd May, 1829, the im- 
portation of silk and silk goods was allowed under 
reduced duties. In 1830, the duties on French 
wines were assimilated to those of Portugal, and 
reduced one-third. The total revenue of the ex- 
cise in 1829 was £20,724,449 ; but at that time the 
tea-duties, yielding £3,521,722, were levied by the 
excise instead of the customs, which amount de- 
ducted from the former, left the excise-revenue at 
£17,402,727. In 1835-6, the excise-duties on 
glass, paper and soap were reduced to the extent 
of £768,000; and of 587,917 trading establish- 
ments and factories previously subjected to excise- 
surveys, 262,191 of them were relieved shortly 
afterwards from that inquisition. Since that 
period, the following items of excise have been 
repealed: 





The Duty on Auctions ; £286,620 
on Bricks 456,452 

on Glass ‘ ° 865,267 

on Vinegar 26,000 
Amounting to ° . £1,634,339 


The total of the preceding reductions being, since 
1830, £7,232,183 ; from which, however, we must 
deduct the increased duties of exeise, which in- 
clude duty on railways, £1,287,332 ; 4d. per gallon 
on spirits, and 5 per cent. on all branches of the 
excise except post-horses and post-horse licenses, 
and 5 per cent. and the other taxes upon railways. 
In Ireland there has been no duty upon bricks, 


and the duty on glass and auctions, in 1840, only 


amounted to £23,351. 

Now during the year 1851, the net revenue of 
excise amounted, including charges of collection, to 
£15,342,207. Werewe, therefore, to add the ex- 
cise-duties upon auctions, vinegar, bricks and glass, 
even if those duties produced no more than they did 
in 1840, viz. £1,634,339, the gross revenue of ex- 
cise would amount to £16,966,646: or a surplus 
over the excize of 1840 of £2,199,313 ; and over 


| 1830, allowing all duties repealed, £6,797,002 : 


and deducting nearly £300,000, duty on railways, 


| would be about £6,500,000, Since 1840, the 
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customs’ duties on the following articles have been 
repealed: viz. annato, arrowroot, pearl and pot 
alkali, barilla, bark for tanning and all other 
barks, borax, boracic acid, brimstone, bristles, 
cork (unmanufactured) copper ore, regulus and 
copper, iron, lead, saltpetre and cubic nitre, spelter, 
manganese, and all other metals and dye-stufts, 
amounting to £178,240; also on elephants’ teeth, 
flax and tow, furs of all kinds, mahogany, box- 
wood, and all wood in furniture, hats and bonnets 
of all kinds except of straw, and plaitings of all 
kinds except of straw, hemp of all kinds, hidesand 
skins tanned or untanned, oils of all sorts except 
chemical or perfume, fish of all kinds excepting an- 
chovies and turbot, rags and other material for 
making paper, rhubarb and other drugs, seeds of 
all kinds, except clover ; silk, raw, spun, or organ- 
zine ; rosin, turpentine and pitch—amounting alto- 
gether to £620,000. All duties on cotton manu- 
factures, on woollen and linen manufactures (ex- 
cept articles made up in apparel or dresses), 
amounting altogether to £45,000. The duty on all 
manufactures of iron, steel, leather and horn, ex- 
cepting boots, shoes, gloves and saddlery, clocks 
and watches, and on sheep’s wool and cotton wool, 
amounting to £782,622. On whale fins, bees’-wax, 
and several other articles, £152,000; the duty | 





Cwts. £ 
Brought over. . « 6,241,417 
Foreign Sugar of all sorts . « $11,116 
which at the old duty of 67s. 
would have yielded tothe revenue 2,870,012 
Refined Sugars... , . 116,673 
which at the old duty would 
have yielded tothe revenue. 367,523 
£9,478,987 
The sugar duties in 1850 yielded . 3,984,400 





Therefore there is a saving to the consumers of £5,494,587 


while the increased consumption amounts to 
2,634,262 ewts. 

In 1840 oxen, cows, calves, sheep, lambs, goats, 
kids, swine and poultry were all prohibited. All 
these are now admitted free of duty with the ex- 
ception of poultry, upon which an ad valorem duty 
of 5 per cent. is still levied. Bacon, beans, and 
berries of all kinds, gelatine, lard, lemon-peel and 
lemon-juice, potatoes, beef (fresh or salted), and 
also pork, are now admitted duty free. 

In addition to the foregoing, the duties on the 
‘following articles have been reduced: on arrow- 
‘root from Is. per lb. to 2s. 6d. per ewt.; butter 
from 20s. to 10s. per ewt.; cheese from 10s. to 5s. 
per cwt.; cyder from £21 103. to £5 5s. per ton ; 





coffee from the several duties of 1s. 3d., 1s., 9d., 


on timber from British America, which was re- | and 6d., according to the place of growth, to 6d. 
duced from 10s. to 1s. per load, causing a loss to the | on foreign, and 4d. on colonial ; and now the cof- 
revenue of about £800,000. Besides which, the duty | fee of all countries is admitted at an equal duty 
on all timber for ship-building, except on foreign | of 3d. per lb. The duty has also been reduced 


oak and fir, has been nearly repealed, while the 
duty on foreign timber has been greatly reduced. 
In 1840, the duty levied on timber and wood of all 
sorts amounted to £1,691,320. ‘The absolute 
amount of duty repealed upon the quantity im- 
ported during the same year, amounted to more 
than £1,300,000, which, if no more had been im- 
ported than during that year, the balance to be 
paid into the Exchequer would amount only to 
£391,320. But such has been the increased con- 
sumption of wood in the United Kingdom, that 


the revenue from this source had increased to | 
The duty upon spirits has_ 


665,914 in 1850, 
been reduced from 22s. 6d. to 15s. per gallon. The 
revenue from this source amounted in 1840 to 
{2,433,707 ; but notwithstanding the great reduc- 
tion in duty, in 1850 it yielded £2,469,748, The 


revenue derived from sugar in 1840 amounted to) 


of foreign countries, which in 1840 amounted to 


¢3 33. per cwt. was, however, reduced to 17s. and | 


15s. 6d., and on colonial sugars from 24s. to 1s. 
and 11s. in 1850, when the revenue amounted to 
U3,U84,400, being within £480,400 of the revenue 
in 1840, while the rate of duty was more than 
double the amount in 1850. The amount of sugar 
entered for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom during the year 1840 amounted only 
to 3,594,832 ewts., but in 1850 it amounted 
to 6,239,094 ewts., of which there were iin- 
ported— 
Cwts. £ 

From the British Possessions 5,201,206 
which at the old duty of 24s. 
would have yielded to the re- 


venue ° ‘ ; 6,241,447 


The duties on the Muscovado sugar | 


‘upon cocoa from 6d, to 2d. per Ib.; and on all 
preserved fruits from 1s, to 6d.; and on currants 
and raisins from 22s. to 15s. Reductions have also 
been made on fruits and essences. ‘The duty on 
maccaroni and vermicelli has been reduced one 
half; on onions from 3s. to 6d. per bushel; olive- 
oil is admitted duty free ; pickles of all sorts have 
been reduced from,1s. to 4d. per gallon; hams 
2s. to 7s, per ewt; sausages from td. to 1d.; and 
rice from 2s. 6d. per bushel to 1s. per quarter. 
The reductions made in the customs’ duties from 
the year 1830 to the year 1549 inclusive, amount 
to £9,734,958, which, together with the recent re- 
ductions in the timber-duties, exceed £10,000,000, 
But the new imports since that period, including 
the 5 per cent. on the amount of the duties, con- 
stitute an increase exceeding £1,200,000, 
| In 1833 the House-tax was reduced, and in 1834 
it was totally abolished. ‘The loss of the revenue 
'was about £1,625,000; and the reductions made 
in the rate of postage in the year 1839 caused a 
deficiency in the revenue of £1,057,000. 
| The total amount of increased taxation, including 
the Property-tax and the duties of 5 per cent. on 
customs, excise and railways, from 1830 to 1850 in- 
'clusive, has been £8,389,225, and the total reduction 
of duties £21,352,393, making a difference in the 
taxation borne by the people of £12,963,168, to 
which we must add the amount of the window- 
duties (about £1,800,000) repealed in 1851, and 
deduct the probable amount of the House-duty 
(estimated at £800,000), which increases the 
amount of new taxes in the period above mentioned 
to £9,159,225, and of reductions to £22,352,595, 
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being a relief from absolute taxation of 
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£13,163,168. But this does not include the relief 
from the corn and food duties, which, if taken on 
the prices as affecting the whole food and drink of 
the people, may be set down at an incalculably 
great amount. Z 

Now, it might be inquired how 
tries have acted in reference to the 
British produce and manufactures. In many in- 
stances corresponding reductions were made. Let 
us begin with Holland. Before 1845 the customs’ 


other coun- 
admission of 





tariff of Hollani was extremely moderate; but 
since that year several reductions have been made. 
Among other articles, the duty on coal, on lead, 





copper and steel, have been reduced. The French, | 
however, have made little relaxation ; on the con- | 
trary, in some instances, especially in regard to) 
linen yarn, they have increased the duties. But 
the duties on steel and several articles of cutlery, | 
and on machinery of all kinds, have been reduced, | 
and moderate duties substituted. In the Zollve- | 
rein of Germany, a slight increase has taken place 
in the duties on wrought iron, on certain articles | 
of dress, and upon a few articles of linen and | 
woollen manufacture. The Italian States and | 
Tuscany have reduced their import duties. In! 
Sardinia, the Government has made great reduc- | 
tions in their tariff duties since 1850, as has also | 
the Government of the Two Sicilies. In regard | 
to Russia, many articles of British manufacture | 
which were formerly prohibited are now admitted | 
at moderate duties, and the export daties have been 
greatly reduced on tallow and hemp. Great re-| 
ductions have taken place in the tariff of Sweden, | 
and various prohibitions removed. The tariff of | 
Norway has always been moderate. In Denmark, | 
great reductions have taken place in regard to the | 
admission of linens, cotton shawls, and sheet ‘ron. | 
The tariff of Spain, although generally unfavour- 
able, was in several respects modified towards 
British manufactures. In the tariff of Portugal 
there had been no change; but in the tariff of the 
United States of America, the duties on most. 
articles of British manufacture have been re- | 
duced at least one-half. The United Stata, | 
Spain, and several other countries, have recipro-| 
cated with us in our modification of the Naviga-' 
tion-laws. 

_ The total declared value of the exports of the 
United Kingdom to all countries amounted 





In 1830 to £37,927,561 
In 1840 to 51,406,430 
In 1845 to 60,111,082 
In 1850 to 65,756,032 
In 1851 to 68,492,659 


_The number of ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom, in 1830, amounted to 19,174, register- 
Ing 2,201,592 tons, and to the colonies 4,547 
Vessels, measuring 317,041 tons; or together, 
“3,721 vessels, registering 2,531,819 tons. In 
1540 the number of ships belonging tothe United 
Kingdom amounted to 20,685 vessels, registering 
2,554,408 tons, and to the colonies 6,038 ships, 
measuring 543,276 tons, being 26,993 ships, 
measuring 3,127,684 tons, In 1849 the numbers 
belonging to the United Kingdom increased to 
*9,902 ships, and to 3,485,958 tons; in the colo- 
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nies, to 8,188 ships and 658,158 tons; or, alto- 
gether, 34,090 ships of 4,144,115 tons. 

In 1850 the number of sailing-vessels amounted 
to 25,977 of 3,565,133 tons, navigated by 193,170 
seamen; and in the colonies 8,304 vessels of 
667,829 tons, and 46,113 seamen, or a total of 
34,281 vessels of 4,332,962 tons and 239,283 
seamen. 

In the year 1814 there was but one small steam- 
boat, of sixty-nine tons, which plied on the Clyde ; 
and one of 387 tons, belonging to Great Britain, 
which navigated the St. Lawrence. 

In 1820, the number had increased to seven- 
teen steam-ships belonging to England, measur- 
ing 1,639° tons; fourteen belonging to Scot- 


land, measuring 1,127 tons; and three to 
Ireland, measuring 252 tons; being altogether 
thirty-four steam-vessels of 3,018 tons. The 


colonies and Canada at the same time possessed 
nine steam-vessels of 4,225 tons: those nine 


ls as) 


| . . . 
being 1,207 tons greater register than the thirty- 


seven steam-vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1839, the United Kingdom possessed 295 
steam-vessels of 39,009 tons, the Channel Islands 
three of 330 tons: and in 1840 the United 
Kingdom possessed 768 steam-vessels of 87,539 
tons; and in January, 1851, the number of our 
steam-ships amounted to 1,181, registering, exclu- 
sive of engine-room, 167,598 tons; or, including 
engine-room, more than 250,000 tons. 

Although there were tram-roads used by the 
Newcastle collieries, and alsoin Durham, the first 
railway for which steam-engines were used was the 
Liverpool and Manchester, opened in 1830; for 
which and some other railways money was autho- 
rised to be raised under Acts of Parliament as 
early as 1825. From this period until the close 
of the year 1849, the total amount authorised to 
be raised by several Acts of Parliament amounted 
to no less than £348,012,188. By the end of 
the year 1849, there were open 4,656 miles of 
railways in England, altogether representing 
£197,500,000, and costing on the average £33,000 


per mile. The total number of passengers carried 


increased from 33,791,253 in 1815, to 60,598,159 
in 1849, and the receipts from £6,209,714 to 
C11, 200,901. 

During the half-year ending 30th June, 
1850, the number of passengers carried were 
31,766,503, and in the half-year ending 30th 
June, 1851, 37,881,703, and the receipts of each 


half-year to £6,057,290 and £6,749,521, and the 
-excise-duty on railways for 1851 amounted to 


not less than £287,552. 

In 1831 the rates levied and expended for the 
relief of the poor amounted to £6,798,988, and in 
1842 to £6,711,771. The expenditure for the 
years ending Lady-day, 1848, amounted to 
6,180,761; 1819, £5,792,962; and 1850, 
¢5.305,021. 

The additional supply of corn, flour and meal to 
feed the people, exclusive of the well-known great 
f production during the last five abundant 


increase 0 


harvests, aud of cattle, sheep, hogs, butter, cheese, 
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and other articles of food imported, was as fol-| with the evils of poverty, we fearlessly declare that 








lows, viz. : the people of the United Kingdom generally have 
, ae 

never before been so well employed, fed, clad and 

Fen) housed as at the present time; that these bles- 

Wheat | Indian | - . a ie sie 

and ‘Corn and Oats and sings, as well as the happiness of enjoying peace 

s i i ss - ° “31° 
oo promt Re ~ BF with foreign nations, and tranquillity and safety 


fears.| Flour. | Barley. | Corn. Meal. | Grain. Total. 3 
cin ei | | within our own borders, are greatly, though not 


altogether, owing to the commercial and financial 








943,926 398,313 714,117 | 30,067 1,190,184 | 5,276,607 
6 





(546... 





2 . "7 . 
i847... /4,612,111 | 779,395 /3,600,870 | 165,947 2,436,686 (11,595,009 legislation of the last ten years—to the people 
1848... [2,193,755 | 889,960 1.572.724 | 156,938 1,771,998 | 6,585,375 | | © . d ve "ld 
11849... [5,634,344 1,554,860 2,249,570 | 1,174 2,395,898 11,839,846 having plenty of food at a moderate price—to 
1850... {6.421.731 |1,042,01 1,286,281 | 55 |1,895,307 10,623.233 | untaxed raw materials and increased employment 


(851... |4,691,299 823,794 1,822,399 1,934 [1 -578,773 | 8,927,199 


' 





—all facts that no intelligent, honest man can deny. 
Evil indeed must be the genius, rash and wicked 

Taking, therefore, into consideration all the fore- must be the Minister, who would or who may 
going indisputable statements, and acknowledging attempt to overturn or disturb that legislatio.— 
the unavoidable sufferings of those who, from im-| this state of national prosperity, happiness and 
providence, ill health, vr misfortune, may be afflicted _ peace. 





MAYNOOTH ENDOWMENT; OR, THE EFFECTS OF CHURCH BRIBES. 


Oxe of our truest proverbs ir, that we generally welcome for us is the Hibernian zealot to all he 
know least of what we seem to be most familiar claims for the erudite antiquity of Ireland; we are, 
with. All our readers are doubtless nauseated meantime, curious to learn how, if that country 
with the chimes, “The Mayn¢oth Endowment,” were thus early ahead of all other European states, 
‘* Maynooth Jesuitism,” ‘The Morality of May- it has contrived to employ its great wit to get so 
nooth,” ** The Mayncoth Fathers,” ‘The Student far behind now? ‘The gross injustice with which the 
at Maynooth,” &c. &c., which are blazoned in all Roman Catholics were treated by the Govern- 
forms of daily advertisements, and convoke nume- ment of Great Britain did not permit them to 
rous assemblies, ecclesiastic, civic and educational, possess collegiate establishments till the Relief 
weekly, in all parts of the country. Now, as the Bill was passed in 1795. Ireland at that time con- 
doctors assure us that wherever there is a groan tained a noble band of patrictic and rarely-gifted 
there must be a grief, we propose to glance in this| men, who saw the evils of baving the Irish and 
paper at the gravamina of this mordant topic, and, English priesthood educated abroad ; and, availing 
endeavour to set befure our readers materials illus-| themselves of the Nelief Dill, they proposed to 
trative of the three questions, Whether Protes-| erect a Catholic University, in which priests and 
tants have any just cause to quarrel with the May-| laymen should receive a mixed education. But the 
nooth endowment ?—Whether Parliament has the| Papal bishops were hostile to the latter part of 
power and the right to withhold it?—And what) the scheme, and succeeded, through the Earl 
would be the probable result of discontinuing the} Fitzwilliam, in procuring from the Irish Parliament 
civil endowment to Maynooth College ? a vote of £8000 towards the erection of a college 

As we believe the public know very little of this | at Maynooth, where a house and fifty-four acres of 
notorious monastic establishment, we shall begin | land that belonged to the Duke of Leinster had 
by furnishing the reader with an historic resumé) been secured on a lease permanently renewable, 
of St. Patrick's College in Maynooth ; for the his-| and at a rental of £74, but to be exclusively em- 
tory of the establishment in this case enters deeply | ployed for the education of Roman Catholic 
into the expediency, and somewhat into the moral, | priests. To this scheme of exclusive education, the 
of the whule of the questions at issue. | Irish Catholic patriots, with Grattan, O'Connell, 

Maynooth, which is a small town in the county &c., at their head, were resolutely opposed, aud 
of Kildare, about twelve miles west by north from | presented a petition to Parliament against the 
Dublin, had a college as early as 1518, which, if) measure, but without effect. Many of the intelli- 
not founded, was endowed by one of the Earls of | gent Protestants, who also preferred to see the 
Kildare, for the history of which, however, we have | Papal priesthood educated at home, were willing to 
no space at present. Neither do we wish to moot aid in the erection of a college for that purpose, 
the drap d'or of a prior golden era of Hibernian | but, like Dr. Magee, were opposed to a system of 
literature, in which it is alleged that Minerva, | exclusive monastic tuition, which, they predicted, 
banished from the rest of Europe, sought hospi-| would produce graver evils than those of allowing 
tality with the children of Erin, and raised won-| the young priesthood to be educated as pensionaries 
drous schools of art, learning and theology, which | in the colleges of Louvain, Salamanca and Rome, 
produced Johannes Erigena, the friend of Alfred; | and to return aliens in language and traitors in 
and Solivagus, the precursor of Copernicus. Most heart to their country. The Roman hierarchy, 
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however, prevailed ; and the College of Maynooth 
received its first fifty students in 1795, and in 
1800 the institution obtained an additional hun- 
dred of incipient priests. In 
had increased to 200, and’ in 1809 to 250 only, 
though the building had accommodation for 400 
students. By the year 1808, the total cost of the 
College of Maynooth and its fittings had amounted 
to £41,913 3s. 13d., of which the greater portion 
was raised by parliameutary grants; viz., £35,000 
in five years. But these grants were distinctly, at 
the time, stated to be only to aid in the erection of 
the building; and the Duke of Wellington, then 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, declared, April 29th, 1808, 
in Parliament, ‘‘ It was not intended the College 
should be maintained by the public purse.” Still 
the annual grants were applied for and conceded 
till 1813, when they became £9,673, which they 
continued to 1845, by which period Maynooth 
College had received nearly half a million of the 
public money, not, indeed, without continual pro- 
test, but always witha large majority of such mem- 
bers of Parliament as were willing to pension any 
or all the religious sects of the country. In 1845 
Sir Robert Peel, who opposed the Currency ques- 
tion, the Catholic Emancipation and the Anti-Corn- 
law League, till the last moment, and then be- 
came a sudden convert to them all, converted the 
annual grant to Maynooth into fa permanent en- 
dowment of twice the amount, and put an end to 
the yearly debate on the subject by an Act of Par- 
liament! This is the present state of the ques- 
tion ; for of the thousands of petitions and protests 
that have been presented to the Queen, the Par- 
liament, and to the Prime Minister for the time 
being, we can at present take no further nctice. 

Let us now turn from its politics and look at 
the thing itself—-Maynooth College, and examine 
what kind of education it is we thus endow with 
£20,000 per annum. The building, whose front 
was 400 feet long, consisted of three storeys, and 
contained lodging-rooms, schools, a lecture-hall, 
chapel, library, &c., having a garden behind andw 
lawn of some two acres in front. The students 
can enter the college at seventeen, but it appears 
the greater proportion exceed twenty years of age ; 
they are supposed to remain there six years, and 
to pass through the following course of study, 
though we doubt much that the real life of the 
collegian accords with his programme :— 


CLASS. 

Crassics, 
Sallust. Pliny. 
Virgil. Greek Testament. 
Horace. Lucian. 
Cicero. Xenophon. 
Livy. Homer. 
Seneca. Epictetus. 


PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 


Locic, Metapnysics an» Eruics. 


Seguy's Philosophy, and Locke ; Elementary Mathematics, 
Algebra, Conic Sections, Astronomy, Mechanics, Optics, 
Hydraulies, Chemistry, 


THEOLOGY. 


First Course......De Religione. 
Second Course...Incarnatione et FeclesiA. 
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Third Course ...Sacramentis in genere. 
Fourth Course...De Encharistia, 


Fifth Course...... Theological Morality. 
First Course...... De Actibus Humanis. 
Conscientia. 
Peccatis. 
Matrimonio. 
Second Course...... Legibus, 


Virtutibus Theol. et Moral. 
Sacramento Penitentia. 


Third Course ......Jure. 
Justitia, 
Contractibus. 
Obligatione Statunm. 
Censura. 
MODERN LANGUAGES TAUGHT. 

English. 

Native Irish. 

French. 


We are not aware that any material changes 
have occurred in the plan or range of tuition; but 
a few years ago the ratio dierum for the students 
was the following :—Roused from bed in the 
morning by a bell; at half-past five they meet 
for prayers; at six, study in the halls; at half- 
past seven, mass is performed; at eight, break- 
fast; at nine, study in the halls; at ten, attend 
class; at half-past eleven, recreation ; at twelve, 
study in halls; at half-past one, attend class; at 
three, dinner ; at five, class for modern languages ; 
at six, study in the halls; at eight, supper; at 
nine, common prayer; and at half-past nine all 
retire in silence to chambers. 

At Christmas and Midsummer the students are 
examined ; on Foundation-day, St. Patrick's and 
Christmas-days, festivities are allowed, but gene- 
rally during meals some book, selected by the 
president, is read. ‘The students are subject to the 
most rigorous discipline, and take an oath, on their 
admission, to be obedient to the Superiors, and to 
engage in no conspiracies. 

The officers of Maynooth College are— 


1 A General President or Governor, with a 


salaryof . . + « « -« . £227 10 O 
2 Vice ditto ditto ‘ ¢- 2 e Bee 
% Dean ere « ie oe 85 0 O 
4 Burser i -0(\ 6) fe ete «6 sees @ 
5 AnAgent . . 6 »« «© e« -» 300 0 8 
G A Physician . . . « « 5617 0 
7 Secretary, &c. a ee oe 79 12 «6 
8 Professor of Dogmatic Theology . . 106 0 O 
9 Ditto Moral ditto :; wu: G48 
10 Ditto Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. o-« * @ s( 4 2 ee 
11 Ditto Logic ‘sire ee ee 85 0 0 
12 Ditto Belles Lettres. . . «. 65 0 0 
13 Ditto Greek and Latin . were 75 0 O 
14 Lecturer on Dogmatic Theology +.) Re 
15 Ditto Moral ditto ‘ak 75 v O 
16 Ditto Logie cot eee tat 75 0 0 
17 Professor of Irish Language. . . 75 0 O 
18 Ditto English Elocution - « 100 00 


All the officers of the college, except Nos. 5, 6, 
7, and 18, are allowed commons, lodging, fire and 
candles. The President and Dean must be born 
British subjects, and be in priest's orders. 

Let the reader now follow us to the lecture- 
room and examine how the work of actual tuition 

roceeds. There are four books in high repute at 
faynooth College: Dr. Delahogue’s Treatise in 
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five volumes on Dogmatic Theology; Professor 
Bailly’s “ Moral Theology,” in five ‘volumes ; ; the 
theology of St. Alphonse Ligori; and Dens’ The- | 
ology—the former was one of the Maynooth pro. 
fessors from 1798—1820; Bailly filled a similar | 
office at Dijon for twenty years, and died at Beaune 
in 1808. The reader perceives from the curricu- 
lum of study that we have already quoted, how 
extremely limited is the range of collegiate study. 
In classics there is nothing that implies, or that | 
would lead ordinary men ‘to anything deserving 
the name of linguistic scholarship. In mathe- | 
matics the deficiencies are still more observable. | 
‘The whole regimen is evidently adapted to junior | 
students, and yet even for that class there is no 
physical or even ordinary geography—no philoso- 
hy of language, and no composition that seems at 
all likely to lead the student to a mastery of his 
mother tongue. What is still more remarkable in 
this Maynooth curriculum is the historic omissions. 
Any establishment pretending even to very medio- 
ere reputation would have its professors of modern 
and ancient history; its Hebrew and Syriac tutors; | 
lecturers on all the leading physical sciences, on 
the arts of music, drawing ‘and interpretation, &c. 
&e., of which it appears Maynooth has scarcely a 
shadow. To be sure, an infallible Church does 
not sustain the same relations to human knowledge 
that we ordinary mortals do; for where we should 
perish without knowledge the Papal Church would 
perish with it. This joyless abode does not appear 
to be, however, very attractive on other grounds; 
for while the college has never been filled, out of 
an average of 376 students 84 from various causes 
abandoned the priestly life, or quitted the esta- | 
blishment, while some have changed their opinions | 
on the Papal theory, and others have been expelled. 

By turning bac ‘k to the previous page, the tees ah 
will ‘see what a disproportionate ratio obtains in 
this institution between the theological and the 
other teachers. 





For Theology there are. . .. . teachers, 
Greek and Latin ..... . 
Natural Philosophy ... . 9 


Mathematics ...... 
en. « = ¢ ¢ «6 * 
Natural History . ... . 
Ancient ditto . ....e. 
Modern ditto ....e.. 0 a 





4 
l 
l 
Belles Lettres . . . ... td o 
l 
l 
0 
0 


Oriental Languages . . .. O - 
Modern ditto ...... O “ 
i. ss + Sie ee oe 8 -- 
Philosophy of Language. . . 0 ,, 
Jurisprudence . . . 2. 2. « 9 “s 
Medicine. . . 1. « »~ « e O 9 


Now, as Maynooth is the principal collegiate 
establishment for supplying priests to a Catholic 
population of 6,000,000, as its literary advantages 
have been frequently paraded before the country 
as a claim on the Government by ignorant de- 
claimers, both in and out of Parliament, and as 
the Queen's colleges of Ireland have been anathe- 
matised by the Roman clergy, we are doing May- 
nooth no injustice, and probably opening the eyes 
of some of our readers, in making them acquainted 
with some of these facts. 





according to the Douay translation. 
one, of any sect, or even any liberal and competent 


We should have no right to complain of this 
preponderance of theologic study in Maynooth, 
however, if the theology taught was such as, by the 
‘application of the laws of logic and honest scho- 
larship, would be excogitated from the Bible even 


But let any- 


‘Roman Catholic, take up either the “Homo Apos- 
'tolicus” of Alphonse di Ligori, or Dens, or any of 
the five volumes of the “subtle Bailly, or ‘the 
Didactic Theology of Delahogue, and read their 
commentaries on penance, on stealing, on adultery, 
or on speaking the truth, and say whether he 
‘thinks it safe to female honour, to the integrity of 
conscience, to the purity of the heart, to the rights 
of property, or to the respect due to civil rulers 
and one’s neighbour, to inculcate the filthy or the 
shufiling distinctions with which these books in- 
doctrinate the youthful occupant of the confessional 
chair. By all means, let every man have the ut- 
most liberty of study, and every tutor the choice 
of his methods of instruction; but we abridge 
neither when we affirm that the religion of Jesus 
Christ cannot be advanced by lecturing a thief on 
the how much he may steal before he commits 
mortal sin, or the young wanton whether and what 
liberties she has allowed her lover to take, or the 
young wife to be asked in the vernacular what we 
blush to insert in the language of Delahogue, 

An propterea marito Rg tg quod ex conjugit 
legibus et debetur! A glance at any of the moral 
treatises that we have named will show that moral 
truth which is finely taught in the Bible in vital 
and stirring histories, occasionally dramatic, often 
poetic, sometimes in proverb, song or allegory, 
is by Papal moralists all thrown into the dry and 
|unattractive forms of casuistic disputation. Paul 
is positive, Delahogue is hypothetic. Jesus Christ 
teaches with brief simplicity, but Dr. Bailly 
elaborates and potentialises everything. Moses 
delivers the law with curt grandeur, but Dens is 
filled with a catalogue of possible anomalies of 
circumstance and differences of human responsi- 
bility. John explains divine love and mental 
purity in a few racy and childlike sentences ; but 
St. Alphonse loses himself and his reader in an 
imaginative Paphian region, in which it will go 
hard with his disciple if he retain any pretensions 
to logical consciousness. We have no wish to be 
fastidious, but while we admit the value of an 
analytic power of mind, and especially in preachers, 
we believe that in proportion as that habit is cul- 
tivated, the other faculties of the soul, the imagi- 
nation, and the relish for the beautiful, on which 
popular impression far more depend, are seriously 
depressed ; and it is to this cause more than all 
others we believe it is owing that a powerful orator 
in the Catholic pulpit is a very rare sight. Be 
that as it may, the Papal moralists have changed 
the form of teaching moral truth, and substitute 
anatomical figures of morality for those great 
living types of all good and evil with which the 
pages of Scripture are filled. 

Such, then, is the college of Maynooth, its tu- 
tors, its students, who mostly spring from the 





asantry, its course of study, and its class-books. 
We need not mention its miserable library, of about 
5000 or 6000 volumes, which were all it contained 
a few years ago, or the annual ordination, which 
liberates about fifty students for the vacant con- 
gregations of Romanists, which cannot be thus 
entirely supplied. This is the system which Sir 
Robert Peel, with the aid-of Cobden, Lord Derby 
and Lord John Russell, permanently endowed with 
£20,000 a-year out of the public treasury. The 
question then recurs, Have the Protestants, who 
form the vast majority of the Queen's subjects, 
just grounds of complaint against this endowment? 
or, in other terms, Have the Roman Catholics a just 
claim to its continuance ? or, to vary the terms of 
the question still more suggestively, Does not true 
expediency require the Protestant to refuse, and 
the Romanist to relinquish, the endowment which 
places both creeds on false grounds ? 

The politician avers that the act is done and 
cannot be cancelled ; that the faith of the country 
is pledged, and must not be revoked; that the 
dignity of Parliament would be compromised, and 
the peace of Ireland jeopardised, by the withdraw- 
ment of the endowment from Maynooth. For our 
part, we admit that when a murder is committed, 
a house burnt, or a ship lost, the things are 
irrevocable ; but an Act of Parliament is a thing 
of avery different nature, and is frequently repeal- 
able when the seuse of the nation requires it. We 
place no faith whatever in the glib morsels of 
official dictation, and not much either in the con- 
science or honour of the hackneyed foray-men of 
parliamentary cliques. We know the world is 
full of instances in which they have sacrificed 
everything to place and party ; and we are sorry to 
add that while the nation is immensely improved, 
Cabinets remain much what they were when the 
Walpoles, the Grevilles, and the Pitts shuffled the 
cards of office, and loaded the political dice with 
which they gambled for a crown, a nation, or a 
Church. One difference, indeed, affects the 
modern Cabinet which did not influence those of 
the times of George II. and IIL., their greater 
accountability and exposure to public opinion ; and 
it is this difference that we believe will destroy, 
not only the endowment of Maynooth, but any 
party that pitches its fortunes on its maintenance. 
If, therefore, the Protestants of this country choose 
to hush their feuds and combine on this question, 
they need neither trouble themselves to send a depu- 
tation to Lord Derby nor to take pledges from their 
candidates on Maynooth; for if they argue the 
case as they are able, and besiege the Parliament 
with petitions, neither Lords Russell nor Derby 
would risk a week's salary for the endowment, 


however patriotically they would have us believe | 


they acted when they bestowed what they had no 
right to give. At all events, it is the merest im- 
pertinence to pretend that the question is irrevocably 
settled. Such a declaration affirms an impossi- 
bility, is an insnlt to a nation of progressive 
thinkers, and a pretence that either proves the 
‘gnorance or the hypocrisy of its authors. We 
believe the voice of more than two-thirds of her 
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Majesty's subjects is opposed to the Maynooth 
endowment, and as such it must be revoked. 

By another class of objectors to the repeal of 
this unjust and impolitic endowment, we are 
warned to look at the consequences. What are 
they? Would the whole of the Roman Catholic 
population resent the act as an insult? That 
cannot be, if its repeal be effected on proper grounds, 


because a great proportion of the Romanist flocks 
were opposed to the endowment from the first. 
| We are not misinformed that the Catholic Church 
prefers to have its resources within its own con- 


trol, and issuing from its members rather than 
from its enemies. Is it supposable that all the 


priests approve of this method of supporting their 


collegiate establishments ? Can it be agreeable to 
the wealthy and the more intelligent families of 


that body to witness all its priesthood rising as a 


pensioner on the grudged bounty of a community 





that deems it more heretic than any other form of 
Christianity? Or is it imaginable that the vast 


}  « . 
body of politic and generous Romanists, who hope 
by kind intercourse and fair argument to win back 


the heart of England to the Papal Church, would 


maintain the expediency of perpetuating an endow- 
‘ment that makes such a consummation more 


remote and problematic than ever? It would 
indeed be easy to revoke the endowment in such 
amanner as to insult the judgment and inflame 
the feelings of the whole Catholic population ; but 
there would be no reason for adopting an offensive 
course when several inoffensive modes present 


‘themselves of accomplishing the object. 


We are also reminded by the advocates of the 
Protestant Irish Church that to repeal the May- 
nooth endowment would endanger the former 
establishment. In our judgment, so much the 
better ; for the State Protestants are only about 
700,000, or one-tenth of the whole population of 
Ireland, and yet draw from the public treasury 
£711,534, under the various pretences of epis- 
copal revenues, glebe-lands, tithes and corporate 
revenues, in addition to the extraordinary grants 
from Parliament, within a few years, of £052,254 
and £324,623 in loans. To waive an act of poli- 
tical justice lest an ecclesiastic nuisance should be 
destroyed, which has failed altogether to achieve 
the object for which the Irish Church was esta- 
blished, can never be the policy of an enlightened 
statesman, nor the plan which a true Protestart 
would adopt. If the endowment of Maynooth be 
unjust in principle and bad as an expedient, by 
all means let it fall; and if the falling tree shakes 
down others as rotten as itself, all the better: the 








woodman’s axe is spared, and plants of healthy 


_growth will have more room to expand. 


It would, however, be unfair to conclude this 
paper without asking the question, Has the May- 
nooth endowment answered the pu for which 
it was bestowed? Sir R. Peel and some of his 


colleagues are no longer able to explain what the 


design of its promoters was; but we have still 
Lords Derby and Russell, and Mr. Cobden living, 
who inform us in their speeches that the object 
of endowing this monastic school was to conciliate 
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the priesthood, to subsidise them to the State, to| riodical literature is incomparably more acrimonious 
wean them from their ultramontane fascination,! than when the priests of Lorraine, Lisbon or Sala- 
and to raise a body of well-educated Papal clergy-| manca addressed flocks who neither possessed the 
men strongly imbued with Anglican preferences| franchise nor the liberty to build colleges; and 
and monarchical feelings. Such were the avowed | Government is more contemptuously treated by its 
objects of this endowment; have they been ac-| own a/wmni than it was by priests who were merely 
complished ? Let the appeal, then, be made to! tolerated, and who were treated as aliens in lan- 
the scholarship of the modern Catholic clergy, to| guage, in faith and in ideas. 

their political bearing, to their conduct during the} ‘The approaching election will determine the 
late debates in Parliament, and to their known | question of Maynooth, and, of course, electors will 
advices to their political agents and flocks; or let, look to their candidates without any advice from 
us remember the race of well-bred gentlemen of| us. But we think this endowment contains a 


the past generation who returned from the colleges 
of Douay or Madrid deeply lored with literature, 
of urbane manners, and of quiescent habits, and 
compare them with the new stock that have arisen 
from Stonyhurst and Maynooth—aggressive zea- 
lots, many of whom preach treason from the altar, 
and bid defiance through the press to the bene- 
factors of their colleges! We have no right to ex- 
pect Catholic clergymen to ignore the controversies 
of their Church; but we have a right, if we under- 
take to feed, house and educate them, to expect | 
that they will respect the other institutions of the | 
country, conduct themselves in controversy with 
honesty and adequate scholarship, and avoid 
everything that has the appearance of insult to. 
people of other opinions, or that binds them up| 
in complicity with demagogues and seditionists. | 
Have these objects been accomplished by the May-| 
nooth College? We think not; and we refer our| 
dubious readers to any of the Papal literature in. 
England or Ireland for the confirmation of our 
opinions. Ireland is inconceivably more agitated, | 
with fewer grievances, since Maynooth has supplied 





much more important topic than its amount, or the 
nature of the dogmas which the bounty fosters, viz, 
the fate of the Established Church. If the Govern- 
ment do not withdraw this endowment voluntarily, 
the Protestant feeling of the country will overthrow 
it: and if it do, the Catholic population will imme- 
diately toli the tocsin of war against the Protestant 
State Church. Multitudes of independent thinkers 
of the age are in favour of a final separation between 
the civic and the ecclesiastic rule. Circumstances 
strangely dissimilar are weakening the advocates of 
state endowments, and mustering the many-ban- 
nered hosts, in determined mood, to destroy what 


they have long considered a grievance too great to 
be borne. We have no doubt but that Truth will 


in the end prevail: policy is the gaudy gourd, 
that springs up suddenly to the behoof of fretful 
Jonah, but rapidly perishes in the light. Since 
the world began, no truth has died; but where is 
the algebraic sign to be found that could describe 
the myriads of falsehoods, each of which has been 
as powerfully abetted as the endowment by a 


Protestant nation of a Papal College ? 


the principal of its altars and pulpits; its pe-! - 





LINES BY A FELLOW—NOT OF BRAZENOSE. 


Ler others sigh for this and that, 
But mine’s the best degree ; 
Henceforth be this my Aabitat— 

A college life for me. 


Who would not rather ease prefer, 
Than try for gold and glory ; 

And turn him, sick of strife and stir, 
To Cic. de Oratore ? 


Here, far from vulgar wants and woes, 
My every day is Sunday; 

In Sabbath quiet and repose, 
Sic transit gloria Moxpay. 


Here, in my study at my ease, 


My books I con and toss; 





Here pussy sleeps in medias Rees, 
Humi procumbit Boz! 


No scolding spouse dares here obtrude 
Her orders or advice; 

How few can boast, as Herod could, 
His wife is Berr-nice! 


For though the spinster, meek and still, 
Says scarcely yea and nay, 

Yet soon the wife displays her will— 
Sa. sapit omnia ! 


My books and pipe they please me 80, 
lll be no woman's lacquey ; 

I rather choose my Quip pro quo, 
And sing my Jo Baccy! 








A BIOGRAPHY, IN 


CHAPTER I. 
Ix a small brick-built market-town in one of the | 
south-western counties of England, there resided, | 
above fifty years ago, a staid and steady-going | 
grocer, known to all the country round as a de- | 
serving and respectable man, whose word was as’ 
aood as his bond, and whose wares were at least as | 
«ood, and often better than he professed them to, 
he. Mr. Barnabas Clove was a widower on the 
shady side of fifty, and was a worthy and, to use 
the language of his denomination, a consistent 
member of the only Dissenting Church in Nether 
Nettleton. For full twenty years he had been a 
deacon of the small band of worshippers assem- 
bling in the small chapel, whose mouldy gable, 
pierced with a couple of long slits of windows, 
abutted on the horse-pond which flanked the 
stable-vard of the Green-Dragon ; and for a longer 
period than that he had been the most liberal sup- 
porter of what, to his unspeakable chagrin, he often 
felt to be the declining interest of his peculiar 
sect. His house had been the home, or perhaps 
we should rather say the temporary and gratuitous 
hotel, of the innumerable “ supplies,” who, from 
time to time, throughout the fourth part of a cen- 
tury, had tried their hands at the all but fruitless 
attempt to rouse into a flame the smouldering, 
zeal of the sluggish community. It was chiefly 
by his exertions that a resident pastor had at 
length been appointed ; and it was with no small | 
sitisfaction that, as he felt the weight of years | 
stealing upon him, he beheld the consummation of | 
lis wishes, and looked forward to the prosperity of | 
the little Church as the solace of his old age. 
His wife had been dead some years, and had left | 
m with a family of grown-up daughters, and one | 
nly son, Theophilus, whom he intended to suc- 
ceed him in his business. ‘The boy, who is to be 
the hero of our narrative, left school, as the sons 
“f most tradesmen do, so soon as he had completed 
his fourteenth year, and took up his position be- 
hind his father’s counter. The example of his 
sire was not thrown away upon the youth. Quiet 
and phlegmatic in temperament, he grew up 
thoughtful and serious, paid sedulous and unwea- 
ned attention to the duties of the shop, and though | 
fond of out-door rambles and cricketing on the 
common, yet devoted much of his spare time to 
the perusal of such orthodox writers as his father 
“aw fit to put into his hands. He volunteered his 
services as a teacher in the Sunday-school, where | 
he speedily became a favourite, and, as he grew 
older, a person of some importance. By degrees 
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he began to take an especial delight in the prepa- 

ration of the brief addresses to his pupils which | 

the superintendent, who discovered in him a re-. 

markable aptitude for oral instruction, urged him 

tomake. He now, being sixteen years old, joined | 
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THE PARSONOLATRY OF DISSENT. 


TWO CHAPTERS, 


| the Church ; and shortly after became quite a nine 


days’ wonder in the town, from having prayed 
eleven whole minutes at a prayer-meeting. 
All this was a source of intense satisfaction to 
the old man, who recognised in the pious leanings 
of his boy the fulfilment of a precious pro- 
mise. But when, in the third year of his appren- 
ticeship, the lad took a sudden and decided dis- 
taste for bottling pickles, washing currants, weigh- 
ing-up tea and sugar, and fingering small change, 
and declared his solemn conviction that he was 
under an obligation to devote himself to the mi- 
nistry—that was more than the good Barnabas had 
bargained for, and he was rather taken aback. The 
old man entertained a profound regard for the 
thriving business by means of which he had risen 
to respectability and consideration, and shrank 
from the thought that it should pass into other 
hands than those of his own and only son. His 
conscience, however, forbade him to interpose any 
insurmountable obstacle; he reasoned the matter 
over with the lad as forcibly but as calmly as he 
could, and, as might bs expected, without the 
smallest measure of success. Unwilling to decide 
by his own judgment upon a subject of such im- 
portance, he next held a council with his brother 
deacons, who advised a reference to the minister, 
who, in his turn, proposed a private examination of 
the youth in the presence of a few of the elders of 
the Church. ‘The examination took place, and it 
being agreed by all the judges that the lad gave 
great promise of usefulness, the father saw him- 
self, unwilling as he was, compelled to withdraw 


his opposition, and to consent to the necessary 


steps which were to be immediately taken for in- 
ducting his Theophilus into the pulpit. 

The youthful aspirant for the ministry, at this 
stage of his career, bids a final farewell to the 
counter, and his whole conduct, speech, and de- 
meanour undergo a remarkable change, and, as 
soon as he can manage it, his costume assumes a 
decidedly puritanic character. He garbs his limbs 
in solemn black, affects very low gaiters of the 
same hue, and half throttles himself with a snow- 
white ‘‘ choker.” He cultivates white hands, con- 
verses in a grave and under tone, sticks a white 
handkerchief into his breast, and asks for a little 
more sugar in a set paragraph. He is impressed 
with the grandeur of his vocation, and thinks that 
everybody else ought to be so too. During the 
few months that elapse while arrangements are 
making for his reception at a dissenting college, 
he shuts himself up all day in his bed-room with 
his books, where, as it is immediately over the 
shop, he is heard praying aloud three or four times 
in the course of the forenoon: the new lad who 
has taken his place at the counter grins, and says 
it is for practice. In the evenings he walks out 
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into one or other of the neighbouring villages, and 
tries his lungs and his logic in the presence of a 
score or two of old women and farmers’ labourers, 
who gaze open-mouthed upon him as a prodigy. 
In this way he gets confidence in himself—more, 
perhaps, than there is any occasion for; and longs 
for a nobler field in which to exercise his growing 
powers. The young Theophilus got through this 
chrysalis state, happily, without much damage to 
his modesty, and at the end of a few months 
mounted from his father’s door to the roof of the 
“‘ Highflier” night-coach, which was to convey him, 
his portmanteau, and his small library to the dis- 
senting college at 

At the college a new world opened upon him. 
He found that he had everything to learn, and 
that there was nothing but hard work before him, 
for some long years at least, if he would rise to the 
intellectual level of some of his fellows. He lost 
all his confidence in very quick time; but he had 
the sense to buckle to his work with resolution 
and perseverance. He saw but little of the dig- 
nity of the pastoral character among the novi- 
ciates, but a great deal of emulation and not a 
little jealousy ; and was amazed at first to see how 
feeble is the influence of a sacred calling upon the 
personal character. He remained at college until 
the death of his father, which happened in the 
fourth year of his studies, by which time he had 
nearly completed the usual curriculum. He now 
returned home, and having disposed of the old 
man's business in favour of his sisters, who would 
otherwise have been left unprovided for, he began 
to look abroad for a location in some ‘ sphere of 
usefulness,” exercising himself occasionally mean- 
while in the pulpit of his native town. 

Want of employment preyed upon his spirits. 
He became every day more anxious to commence 
his labours in the vineyard. At length, after sit- 
ting still for six months, he received an invitation 
to supply for an indefinite period the pulpit ed 
Little Potterington, in the room of the Reverend 
Jabez Mangletext, who had received a call from | 
Bublington, and had felt it his duty to comply 
with it. Theophilus set off for Little Potterington 
without an hour's delay. It was but a small town. 
The “denominational interest” was very low— 
very low indeed ; they had given Mr. Mangletext 
but fifty pounds a-year; but he had a little pro- 
perty of his own, and could do with that; they 
were not in a condition to afford more; would 
Mr. Clove try it for a short time? Theophilus 
agreed to try it, and he set to work with all his 
youthful energies to see what could be made of 
Little Potterington. He found he had entered 
upon no very pleasant task. Besides his own 
pulpit, there were those of half-a-dozen outlying 
villages to be supplied. It took ten sermons a 
week, and near seventy miles of walking, to get 
through the business at all decently. ‘The town 
was situated in a low and dismal flat ; the drainage 
was not merely bad—it was impossible; and he 
had to plough his way through sluggish sloughs of 
mire to get at his various stations. Then the 
everlasting moisture brought disease, and almost 
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every day the sick were sending for him He 
rarely knew what it was to enjoy a quiet hour in 
his study; he had no time for reading or think- 
ing; all was action, and, for a long time, all, too, 
was dissatisfaction. 

Busy as he was with his never-ending labours, 
Theophilus found time to fall in love. His endea- 
vours to re-organise the Sunday-school, which 
during the temporary want of pastoral supervision 
had fallen into woeful disorder, brought him into 
contact with Sophy Single, a little, rosy, merry, 
round-faced and squab-figured teacher, who was 
the life and soul of it, and who had managed to 
keep it together in spite of the bickerings and con- 
tentions of her coadjutors of both sexes, which, 
with a sensible want of intelligence, she could 
never be brought to understand. A little judicious 
authority set the school again in working order. 
Other things, too, came into system in the course 
of time; and before our hero had been twelve 
months at the helm of affairs, all was going on 
with comparative smoothness, not excepting his 
own course of true-love. 

Theophilus passed three years at Little Potter- 
ington, soothed by the frequent society of his 
Sophy. He would have married, but fifty pounds 
a-year and matrimony are things which no sensible 
man will try to twist into unison. So both he and 
Sophy were content to wait for better times. It 
happened, during these three years, that the affairs 
of his pastorate required him frequently to walk 
over to Bublington, which lay in a healthy spot 
about nine miles off, in order to confer with bis 
predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Mangletext, on the 
affairs of his charge. These visits resulted in a 
pleasant intimacy. Mr. Mangletext, who never 
missed an opportunity of ‘turning over his 
bushel,” proposed an occasional exchange of pul- 
pits, to which Theophilus, who was but too glad 
to look a respectable congregation in the face, 
readily consented. He was fortunate enough to 
make a favourable impression upon the Bubling- 
tonians, who flocked in crowds to hear him, and 
some of whom would even drive over on the fine 
summer afternoons to hear him at his own place, 
and shake hands with him after service in the 
vestry. 

Just at the close of the third year of our hero’ 
ministrations, and when he was seriously thinking 
whether his special mission at Little Potterington 
was not accomplished, and he was at liberty to 
transfer his services to a Church who could afford 
their pastor the use of that useful domestic conve- 
nience, a wife, a sudden providence bore off Mr. 
Mangletext in a fit of apoplexy, and Theophilus 
received an immediate invitation to “ improve” 
the death of his old friend in his now vacant pul- 
pit. He complied with the request on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and the next day received formal 
overtures from the elders and trustees of the Bub- 
lington congregation to succeed to the pastoral 
office of his late friend, if, after a trial of six 
months, which he was desired to commence a 
soon as possible, he should find himself at home 
among them. 
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Here was joyful news for Theophilus and his 
patient Sophy ! They saw an end to the hope de- 
ferred which maketh the heart sick. The income 
of the Bublington pastorate was a hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year, to say the least of it, and it 
was a rising place, increasing in importance frem 
year to year, with a population ten times that of 
Little Potterington. Our hero lost no time in 
returning an appropriate answer to such an invita- 
tion; and having succeeded in installing, pro 
tempore, an old college chum in his own pulpit, 
set forth on the succeeding Saturday to occupy the 
vacant place of his buried friend, and to commence 
his ministrations under new and better auspices. 

Poor dear young man—as the pious old ladies 
sav—he little knew what was awaiting him at 
Bublington. He took up his residence with the 
widow of the late Mr. Mangletext, whose study 
and library were made over to his use. Here he 
passed the day in close and dogged application 
to labour. He had wisely resolved to spare no 
pains to render his services acceptable to the con- 
aregation ; and he studied hard to wina reputation 
that should not only lead them to confirm their 
choice, but justify them in so doing. He was not 
allowed, however, to have his own way as much as 
he would have liked. He found himself dragged 
forth to evening tea-parties, whether he would or 
no. His manly figure and good-humoured counte- 
nance had made an impression far more extensive 
and more agreeable than any which had resulted 
from his pulpit oratory. The ladies in a body laid 
claim to him, and petted, and feasted, and coddled, 
and fooled him to the top of his bent. ‘They way- 
laid him on his descent from the pulpit, and 
hauled him oif to their drawing-rooms. If he 
came in from a shower of rain, they lugged off his 
boots with their own hands, and encased his feet 
in slippers of their own knitting. When the 
wind blew cold out of doors, they tied his chin in 
a comforter before they could find in their hearts 
to trust him to the weather—and it took six of 
them to do it. The old ones gave him bottles of 
cordial and flannel waistcoats, and the young ones 
played on the piano, and sang to him, and brought 
their albums a-begging for the fruit of his brains ; 
while those who were neither young nor old ho- 
vered around him at a distance and ogled him 
despairingly. Theophilus laid all this to the ac- 
count of his heart-stirring appeals and pathetic 
farnestness in the pulpit, and met it in the kind- 
liest spirit imaginable. The shafts from such a 
crowd of fair eyes did in a manner disturb his 
self-possession, but they never touched his heart, 
Which was with his beloved Sophy. He bought a 
pair of green-goggle spectacles, through which he 
could not see, and wore them, as he said truly 
enough, as protectors ; and while the ladies thought 
him all the more interesting, he felt considerably 
less abashed. The six months of trial passed 
away very rapidly, and not at all unpleasantly, to 
the budding parson. At the end of that period the 
congregation unanimously confirmed their choice. 

hen came the ordination. His old patron and 
Preceptor, from College, came down to Bub- 
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lington, and brought a couple more of the great 
guns of the denomination along with him; and 
Theophilus was solemnly set apart to the ministe- 
rial office in the room of the deceased Mr. Mangle- 
text. 

The dearest wish of his heart was now accom- 
plished, and, in spite of the humility which he 
was ever mentally preaching to himself, he felt 
his consequence dilating day by day. He hired a 
small neat house in the outskirts of the town, but 
within a quarter of an hour's walk of the chapel ; 
and he set about furnishing it gradually, as his 
meas enabled him, without running in debt, of 
which he had a righteous horror. In this interest- 
ing occupation he was most bountifully assisted by 
the tender-hearted and marriageable maidens of 
his flock. Contributions to furnish and adorn his 
new-found nest flowed in like a tide. Miss Ma- 
tilda Spoonbill, who kept a young ladies’ seminary 
within a stone’s-throw of his residence, set the 
example by presenting him with a new sofa, the 
joint contribution of herself and pupils. Miss 
Sparkless, who kept a rival school, and gave 
lessons in natural philosophy, and taught “‘ objects” 
to infants under seven years of age, moved heaven 
and earth for an easy chair, and got it too, and 
smuggled it into the minister's study cleverly 
while he was absent upon a week-day evening 
service. ‘Then came ottomans, footstools, embroi- 
dered fire-screens, eider-down and damask squabs, 
a stuffed plush leg-rest, a tea-urn, a handsome 
china tea-service, chimney ornaments and knick- 
nackeries of all kinds, altogether forming such a 
combination of finery and luxury as Theophilus 
had never in his life dreamed of possessing. He 
began to grow a little giddy, and not a little senti- 
mental, and, if the truth must be told, both said 
and did some very foolish things when sitting in 
his easy chair in front of Miss Spoonbill, re- 
clining gracefully upon the sofa. The poor fellow’s 
head was almost turned by the fascinating incense 
so lavishly showered around him. Still, he was 
blind as a mole to the real state of the case. The 
image of Sophy Single reigned paramount in his 
breast, and the idea that any other woman should 
attempt to dethrone her never once entered his 
imagination. His natural bashfulness prevented 
him from making a confidante of any of his Bub- 
lington friends ; but he now began to set measures 
afoot for treating them to what he innocently 
thought would be to them all a most pleasant and 
agreeable surprise. 

One fine morning in spring, having secured a 
deputy to occupy his post during his fortnight’s 
absence, he set off on the wings of love to Little 
Potterington, with a licence in his pocket; and 
the very next day a storm burst upon the heads of 
the pious spinsters of Bublington, in the shape of 
a paragraph in the Bublington “ Anti-State- 
Churchman,” announcing the marriage of the 
Rev. Theophilus Clove, pastor of that place, to 
Miss Sophy Single, only danghter of John Single, 
late of Little Potterington. Who shall describe 
the consternation that ensued — disap- 
pointed doves of the slighted flock? Miss + ar 
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bill incontinently gave her young ladies a holiday, | the threatened epistle of Miss Spooubill’s Pa. It 
and shut herself up in the back parlour, where | was written with all the denunciatory eloquence 
she was speedily joined by Miss Sparkless; who,| which that gentleman could command, and it con- 
forgetting her rivalry now that it was no longer of | cluded a long chapter of abusive imonitions by 
any avail, flew where she knew she should find | calling upon him to renounce the ministry of which 


a little vituperative consolation—to the bosom of a 
fellow-sufferer. The law of gravitation, or some | 


other law equally operative, soon filled the back | 


parlour with a troop of sympathising damsels, all 
loud in their exclamations at the unprincipled de- 
ception which had been practised upon them, and | 
indignant at the discovery that all their industry and | 
liberality had been bestowed in feathering a nest | 
for a strange bird. As soun as Miss Spoonbill had | 
recovered from her seventeenth fit of hysterics, | 
which she did not do until the last-arriving friend | 
had beheld her stretched pale and gasping on the | 
couch, she sobbed forth a declaration that she had | 
been cruelly injured and deceived; and that she 
would write to her Pa, and have the vile man ex- | 
posed, and expelled from Bublington, that she | 
would! As nobody now had any hope, there was 
no objection from any one that Miss Spoonbill | 
should monopolise the despair. There was not | 
one of the five-and-twenty virgins present but | 
would have contested her right, had that right | 
represented anything; but, since it did not, all | 
were unanimously tender and compassionate in 
consoling her for the wrong she had sustained ; 
and it was finally agreed, before the conclave 
broke up, that Miss Spoonbill should write to her 
Pa; and that stern justice should be done upon’ 
the false fellow who had taken advantage of his | 
position to inflict so cruel a wound upon an un-| 
suspecting woman. : | 

In the meanwhile Theophilus, all unconscious | 
of the mischief that is brewing, is sunning him- | 
self pleasantly by the sea-shore fifty miles off, with 
the laughing Sophy hanging on his arm. He is 
happy as the day is long; he has cast away for a 
time every care but that of his young wife, for | 
whose amusement he makes ducks and drakes with | 
oyster-shells on the bosom of the waveless sea, or | 
fills her reticule with the many-coloured weeds 
which the lazy tide floats upon the beach. His 
fortnight’s holiday, only a semi-honeymoon, glides 
away like a pleasant dream: already it is gone; 
to-morrow is Saturday—the second Saturday of 
his absence, and he must arrive in Bublington by 
the evening coach, and meet his people in his 
proper place on the Sunday. 

‘The happy pair accordingly alighted from the 
‘“ Regulator” at their own door late on the eve of 
the Sabbath; and Theophilus, after enjoying the 
unmixed delight of his little wife at the comfort- 
able home he had prepared for her, repaired to his 
study, where he designed to pass an hour or two 
in preparation for the morrow. Here he was 
startled by the apparition of a dozen letters lying 
upon his table. Who could have honoured him 
with so much correspondence? “Ha!” thought 
he, * they have heard of my marriage, and these 
are congratulations.” He began breaking the 











seals; the contents of the first were far from 
congratulatory. He had pitched by chance upon 








he had proved himself unworthy, and hide his head 
in ignominious obscurity. In amazement at this 
mysterious and modest request, and half doubting 
the evidence of his senses, he opened and perused 
another. It was an anonymous jobation written 
in long-tailed angular pothooks covering three sides 
of the paper, and crossed—commenciug with 
‘Abandoned Deceiver !” and ending with a pious 
hope that he was ‘ growing in grace.” Another 


land another followed in the same style, and all, 


save the formidable Spoonbill epistle, from anony- 
mous correspondents. Before he had got through 
the whole the truth had slowly dawned upon our 
hero's mind ; and he now for the first time saw the 
secret source of the delicate attentions which had 
been lavished upon him by his fair auditors. 

He crammed the letters into his desk and walked 
into the parlour to supper, and succeeded in 
concealing from Sophy that he had any cause for 
annoyance. Before he went to bed he wrote and 
posted a letter to his old friend, the preceptor ot 
college, inclosing all the communications he 
had received, and requesting his advice in the 
strange circumstances in which he was placed. 
When he ascended the pulpit the next morn- 
ing, he was mortified at seeing that a full 
third of the congregation were absent. The 
two long pews of the Spoonbill and the Spark- 
less seminaries presented ominous gaps in the 
very centre of the chapel. ‘The few ladies there 
were constantly stretching their necks to get a 
view of Sophy, whose little white bonnet scarcely 
showed above the deal partition. The school-girls 
in the gallery were riotous and quarrelsome—be- 
cause among all the ten teachers there were but 
two at their post; and there was an ungenial ex- 
pression in many an eye that met his own as he 
proceeded in his duty. When he came down from 
the pulpit, not one of the old bevy of fair attendants 
was there to squeeze hands in the vestry. Sophy 
was welcomed to Bublington by old Mrs. Man- 
gletext and a few of the aged elders—that was all. 
There was a group of gossips waiting at the chapel- 
door to catch a glimpse of the parson’s wife, and the 
pair had to wriggle their way through them to get to 
their dwelling. Affairs wore much the same aspect 
at the evening service, and Theophilus was heartily 
glad when the day’s work was over. 

On Monday he wrote to Mr. Spoonbill, and set 
the matter, so far as he was concerned, in so plain 
and candid a light, that that gentleman’s faith in 
his daughter's representations was very considerably 
shaken. On Tuesday his old preceptor came down 
to Bublington, and privately called him toa severe 
account on the score of Miss Spoonbill. Theophi- 
lus made a clean breast of it without reserve ; when 
it appeared that the nearest approach he had ever 
made to a declaration, was the incautious act of 
which he been guilty, of sitting in his easy chair 
with his feet upon the sofa, while the lady was 
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reclining upon it. ‘‘ Very thoughtless—very wrong 
indeed,” said the learned professor. ‘‘ Did you ob- 
serve the expression of the lady's countenance 
while you did it?” ‘I cannot say I did,” said 
Theophilus, ‘because I wore my protectors.” 
“Protectors, sir!’ The young man explained 
the subject of the protectors, when the professor 
observed, that the very necessity for such a con- 
trivauce ought to have set him on his guard, and 
have prevented the dilemma in which he was now 
involved. ‘* However,” he was pleased to add, * I 
do not see that you are muchto blame. Leave the 
matter to me; you had better announce that I shall 
preach for you to-morrow night. I shall be able 
to put things to rights for you, you may depend 
upon it.” 

And so, indeed, it came to pass. The professor, 
who drew all the town to hear him, preached a 
most pathetic and touching sermon ou the afiection 
of Jacob for Rachel. He dilated largely on the 


. . | 
constancy of the patriarch, touched on the work- 


ings of the universal passion in all climes and times, 
and, without drawing a parallel between Theophilus 
and the brother of Esau, ingeniously compelled his 
audience to draw it for themselves. He then 
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launched a few delicate shafts, as though at ran- 
dom, at the malcontents, and wound up his dis- 
course by an earnest appeal to the whole congre- 
gation to unite in strengthening the hands of their 


} eZ : a . . 
young pastor in the arduous work which he had 


undertaken. Not content with this public vindi- 
cation, the worthy professor called with his young 
friend upon most of the members at their resi- 
dences, and effectually succeeded, in the course of 
a few days, not only in removing the ill-founded 
prejudice so suddenly conceived, bat in establish- 
ing him in a better position than ever. 

The professor having accomplished his good 
work, withdrew to his college, and the Church and 
parson at Bublington went hand in hand harmoni- 
ously together for many years, edifying and being 
edified. Sophy soon lived down every feeling of 
dislike, and grew into a pet and a favourite, the 
very model of a minister's wife. She brought her 
husband half-a-dozen sturdy boys in ten short 
years, and as they grew in stature and in comeli- 
ness, their father increased in honour and in use- 


fulness, and earned the reputation of a Boanerges. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DOMESTIC. 

Another month’s experience of the Derby 
Ministry has only contributed to lower it in 
public esteem. Its course has been marked by 
want of purpose and disingenuity in its leader or 
leaders, by want of concert and deliberate reflect- 
ing action on the part of all its members. Our 
last monthly retrospect closed with a reference to 
Lord John Russell's declaration that Lord Derby's 
statement regarding the intentions of himself and 
colleagues to advise an early dissolution was satis- 
factory. The Premier, however, embraced the 
earliest opportunity to modify his pledge. After 
repeated changes of phrase, he and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer have fixed upon the phrase | 
that they will bring forward no business in the 


REGISTER. 


subterfuges and self-contradictions to which they 
resort in order to gain time for making what Mr. 
Disraeli calls ‘‘ combinations,” are unprecedented 
in the history of English political manauvre. 
While the chiefs are thus drawing public contempt 
down on their heads, their colleagues or subordi 
nates are equally indefatigable in affording proof 
of their incapacity. Mr. Walpole’s announcement 
of an extension of the elective franchise to all who 
should serve two years in the militia, made im- 
promptu without consulting his colleagues, and 
withdrawn amid the scorn and derision of the 
House of Commons, has made a public laughing- 
stock of the one member of the Cabinet who was 
supposed to possess tact and judgment. 

It cannot be said that the parliamentary Oppo- 


present session that they do not deem urgent and | sition has shown any undue haste to turn to ac- 
indispensable. They reserve to themselves the | count the transparent profligacy and imbecility of 
power to decide how long the session is to last,| Ministers. The truth is that there are three cur- 
and at what momenta dissolution is to take place ; | rents running parallel to each other in the channel 
aud while they thus keep the country in uncer- _of Opposition, but without mingling as they run: 
tainty as to the length of time for which the Mi-| the old Whigs, the so-called Peelites, and the 


nistry of the minority may persist in holding the | Independent Liberals. No progress has been 
reins of Government, they obstinately refuse to) made towards fusing these, or any portion of them, 
y. For this the reluc- 


disclose their policy. Nay more, their words and | into a compact Liberal 
actions betray that they have no policy. They are tance of Lord John Russell to enter into new 
watching the progress of discussion out of Parlia-| combinations, and the ungracious manner in which 
meut, in order to devise a scheme of policy that | most of his overtures have been made, are chiefly 
inmay attract the support of a sufficient number of to blame. The declarations of Sir James Graham 


Pa knots and coteries, to give them a|at Carlisle show that he and Mr. Cardwell 
slance of a majority in the House of Commons. have come to an ym pry the ex- 
cir utter want of principle, and the unblushing Premier. The novel tone of matic reserve 
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adopted by Messrs. Bright and Cobden confirms 





the statements, that in the event of Lord John’s | 


restoration to office they are to be of the number 
of his colleagues. 


jority in the Commons. 


mentary Peelites along with them. On the con- 
trary, the other leaders of that section, impressed 
by Lord John Russell's manner with a conviction 
that his overtures to them were made, not to be 
accepted but merely to enable him to say they had 
been made, are seeking to avail themselves of Lord 
Derby's evident wish to shelve the Corn-law ques- 
tion to promote the re-construction of a Conserva- 
tive party. Messrs. Bright and Cobden represent 
only that section of the independent Liberal party 
which is called the Manchester school, or mere 
Free-traders ; and, with the exception of themselves 
and Mr. Milner Gibson, the Whigs have all along 
been sure of the votes of this section. Lord John 
has not yet opened his ranks sufficiently to embrace 
the mass of the Liberal members in Parliament ; 
and the consequence is that the Opposition, though 
far outnumbering the Derby-Disraeli partisans in 
the House of Commons, is, for want of concert, 
unable to make head against them effectively in 
the Commons. 

The consequence is that Ministers have had 
pretty much their own way in Parliament. ‘The 
Easter recess materially abridged the time de- 
voted to business during the past month. But 
even the time during which Parliament sat was 
feebly turned to account by the Opposition. With 
the exception of the Miscellaneous Estimates, thie 
whole supplies for the year may be said to have 
been voted. But so late as the 23rd of April the 
Budget was not opened, nor any definite day fixed 
for opening it. Meanwhile, Ministers had been 
allowed to take steps which would enable them to 
prolong the session indefinitely. Lord St. Leonards, 
in introducing his Bill to abolish the office of 


Masters in Chancery, persuaded the House of. 
Lords to postpone the consideration of the County | 


Courts Extension Bill until his measure should 
be passed; and in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Herries obtained a Committee on Indian affairs, 
though it was clear from his speech on moving for 
it that no searching or satisfactory inquiry is 
contemplated ; that, in fact, the Committee is 
merely a pretext for keeping the House sitting. 


Out of doors the aspect of affairs is equally un-' 
The anticipatory canvass, with a’ 
view to the impending general election, is the. 


satisfactory. 


only movement of any importance. The idea of 
going to the country exclusively on the question of 
Free-trade has been unavoidably abandoned by 
the Liberals. Ministers having refused to peril 
their continuance in office upon their champion- 
ship of Protection, they must be assailed on other 
grounds. The ministerial canvass has a degree of 
concert given it by the fact that all the ministerial 
candidates have at least one common object in 
view—the keeping of their party in office. They 


But these accessions to Lord | 


John’s party, valuable though they be individually, | 
are not sufficient to form a compact Liberal ma- | Democratic alarmists ; but once let these gentle. 


Sir James Graham and | 


Mr. Cardwell do not carry the rest of the parlia-| ir 
or weaken Ministers. 
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profess the most discordant opinions: some are 
Free-traders a Uoutrance, others Protectionists ; 
some are for rescinding the Maynooth grant, 
others for conciliating the Romanists ; some have 
no objection to suffrage extension, others are anti- 


men into Parliament, and all differences will be 
merged in their common anxiety not to embarrass 
Among the Liberal candi- 
dates there is no such concert. Ajmost every man 
of them takes the field undera standard of his own. 
They have not even that unworthy unanimity 
which is the consequence of men following the 
same leaders implicitly. Now, it is ascertained 
that the prepondcrating opinions among the con- 
stituencies are what are vaguely termed Liberal ; 
but the masses cannot act in concert without 
leaders, and united leaders there are none to 
guide them. Moderate Reformers and Radicals, 
Evangelical Churchmen and Nonconformists, par- 
tisans of this candidate or the other, are squab- 
bling among themselves, while the insidious com- 
mon enemy is gaining one weak brother after 
another. 

These are unsatisfactory symptoms, but a worse 
is the gradual lowering of the public tone in respect 
of principle. The Reform Act of 1832 infused a 
large amount of new blood into the constituencies. 
The new electors were uncontaminated with the 
corrupt practices of the old borough-mongering 
system. It ought to have been the aim of the 
Liberal leaders to keep them so. But the Liberal 
leaders, in an unworthy panic, stooped to fight the 
re-actionary faction with its own weapons. They 
appealed habitually to the selfish imterests, not to 
the principles, of the new electors; they have 
taught them to regard high principles as a kind of 
(uixotery; they have paved for them the down- 
ward path which has led them almost to the same 
low level as the old freemen and _pot-wallopers. 
There is but too much reason to fear that the 
coming elections will be the most profligately cor- 
rupt on record. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


The month has brought forth little thatis remark- 
able in any of these but the great Indian empire. 


In Australia the gold fever continues to increase. 


Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and most of the infe- 


_ rior towns and stations have been in a great measure 


denuded of labour by the attractions of the “ dig- 
gins.” There will be a re-action in time; but, 
for the present, the herds and flocks of the colo- 
nies are left unheeded and tillage is neglected. 
These settlements are re-enacting the fable of 
Midas, who starved in consequence of his touch 
turning every thing to gold. In South Africa, 
the Kaflir war rages unabated, and the scene of its 


operations appears to be extending within the 


colony. ‘The efforts of the Government officials 
to procrastinate the establishment of constitu- 
tional government, and new distrusts and jea 
lousies between the white and coloured races, are 
producing the most mischievous effects. In the 
Ionian islands, Sir H. G. Ward's attempts to pre- 
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serve the appearance of constitutional govern. 
ment, by a resort to the most reckless intimidation 
of electors, and profligate alliances with irrecon- 
cileable factions, have paralysed his administration. 

India, however, of all our possessions, is at this 
moment the one that calls for most attention. The 
incorporating Act of the East India Company falls 
to be renewed with or without modifications in 
1854. Hitherto no steps have been taken to col- 
lect the information required to enable the Legis- 
lature to dispose satisfactorily of this great ques- 
tion; and in the present state of home politics 
there is little prospect of its being sufficiently 
eared for. Yet the condition of India, and the 
Oriental international system of which it forms a 
part, is dark and ominous. 

Since the last renewal of the Company's Act 
of Incorporation, its territories have been extended 
by the acquisition of Scinde and Sikh territories. 
Coincident with this extension of dominion has 
been a very inconsiderable augmentation of revenue, 
and a very large augmentation of expenditure. 








Within the last few years there has been a con- 
stant and increasing excess of expenditure over 
revenue, and an alarming increase of the public | 
debt of India. This would of itself be enough to 
warrant alarm ; but it is accompanied by manifest 
mal-administration and smouldering discontent in 
Anglo-India, and by additional entanglements in 
its foreign relations. Multiplied courts-martial 
have revealed an extensive and deep-rooted de- 
moralisation of the Indian army. The provincial 
(Mofussil) courts of law are admitted to have 
lost all confidence ; and the Queen’s courts at the 
Presidencies are too remote and too expensive to be 
available. The embarrassment in the finances has 
led to vexatious exactions, and to neglect of ex- 
penditure for the construction of roads, organisa- 
tion of posts, and maintenance of works for pro- 
moting irrigation and internal navigation. All 
these evils are clearly referable to the system of 
government. The surplus expenditure is owing in 
part to the foreign wars, in part to the waste of 
public money on incompetent European officials. 
The foreign wars are in great measure owing to 
the system of establishing ‘ residences” at native 
courts, with a view to find profitable employment 
for favoured officers. This system of military 
diplomacy, the multiplication of incompetent 
European officials, and the demoralisation of the 
army, are all clearly referable to the manner in 
which India is governed. There are, in fact, three 
Supreme governments for India. There is the 
local supreme government of the Governor-General 
and his Council ; there is the supreme government 
of the Directors in Leadenhall-street; and there 
is the supreme government of the Board of Con- 
trol in Cannon-row. The least inefficient of the 
three is that of the Governor-General and his 
Council ; but they are a bureaucracy uncontrolled 
by any local public opinion. The chief function 
of the Directors, a majority of whom have personal 
experience of India, is to check and neutralise the 
Proceedings of the Governor-General, and to 








distribute patronage so as to gratify the proprietors 
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who voted them into their offices. The sole fune- 
tion of the Board of Control, which has no ex- 
perience of India, is to undo whatever is done by 
the Governor-General or the Directors. These 
three co-equal powers, prevent India from being 
consistently or effectively administered, and per- 
petuate a profligate system of patronage. Under 
such a triple incubus the resources of the country 
are progressively declining, and anarchy and dis- 
affection are making rapid strides. 

So much for the internal affairs of India. The 
most threatening of its foreign complications 
relate to Burmah and Siam. We are actually at 
war with the Burmese. None of the three su- 
preme governments above enumerated contem- 
plate territorial extension at the expense of Bur- 
mah; but the military diplomatists are already 
proclaiming, that by occupying its south-eastern 
provinces an overland trade with China may be 
established. It was similar pretexts on the 
of the job-hunters that led ultimately to the annex- 
ation of Scinde and the Punjaub. It is the same 
class that are urging upon Government to send a 
mission to Siam, which the merchants at Singa- 
pore, and the European and Chinese traders in 
Siam, all concur in representing as certain to in- 
volve us in hostile collision with the rulers of the 
country. There is, therefore, eminent danger of 
this country’s being dragged into a career of ter- 
ritorial acquisition in ultra-Gangetic India similar 
to that which has been pursued between the Indus 
and Ganges; and this at a moment when success- 
ful rebellion in China, the differences between the 
Governments of the United States and Japan, and 
those between the Governments of the United 
States and Holland in the Malayan oa 
threaten to unsettle the whole existing diplomatic 
relations of these remote regions. 

FOREIGN. 

The events of the month in France may be 
briefly enumerated. In so far as setting at work 
the sham legislative assemblies is concerned, the 
Constitution, outraged by the President, may be 
considered as strengthened. The indications of 
his determination to consolidate his power by as- 
suming the imperial title, become less and less 
equivocal. The indications of hollowness in his 
seeming strength, however, also become less equi- 
vocal. The hostility of all that is intellectual in 
France to the existing system is more openly 
manifested. Emile de Girardin and Dumas, in 
the press, play with Louis Napoleon as daringly 
as Beaumarchais played with the Ministers of 
Louis XVI. The Academy has offered a prize 
for the best essay on parliamentary eloquence. 
The tactics of these literary frondeurs are influen- 
tial in France to an extent of which Englishmen 
have no conception; on the other hand, the 
manner in which the surveillance of the police is 
exercised betrays the consciousness of the French 
Government that in the capital and its vicinity, 
in Lyons and on the Swiss frontier, and in Ar- 
déche and Cevennes, a deep and determined spirit 
of disaffection exists. The frivolous : 
ness of the system of rule adopted fans the flame 
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of disaffection. One of the last rescripts issued 
by Government is a circular to the provincial 
prefects, ordering them to check the resort of 
workmen to Paris in search of employment. Such 
un arbitrary interference with the liberty of labour 
cannot fail to make the proletarial class as hostile 
to the President as the bourgeoisie. The frivolity 
of his rule is beyond conception. He appears to 
be animated by the spirit of a tailor. He has put 
the legislative bodies in livery; he has devised a 
livery for the magistrates and all their officers ; 
and he has lectured his professors and teachers on 
the decorums of dress. 

‘The death of Prince Schwarzenberg has cast a 
shadow of doubt over the future policy of Austria. 
He was neither worthier nor wiser than the rest 
of the despotic party, but he was more fearless 
and energetic. 
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Recent revelations place the mutual relations of 
the Government of the coup d'état in France with 
the old dynasties in a clearer light than formerly. 
Schwarzenberg inclined to recognise Louis Napo- 
leon as Emperor; Russia and Prussia were willing 
to recognise him as despotic President for life, but 
declared they could never acknowledge him as a 
legitimate monarch. ‘The death of Schwarzenberg 
restores the ascendancy in the councils of Austria 
to those who sympathise with this Russian and 
Prussian view. ‘The despotic Governments of the 
Continent are willing enough to use Louis Napo- 
leon as a stepping-stone te the restoration of the 
elder Bourbons, but nothing more. If he will 
lend himself to promote this end they will allow 
lim a lease of despotic power in France for the 
term of his natural life. 





LITER 
Norica ; or, Tales of Niirnberg from the Olden Time. 


Translated from the German of Aveust HaAGeEn. 
London: John Chapman, Strand. 1851. 


Tuis is a translation from the German of Hagen, 
a professor in the University of Kénigsberg. This 





learned individual, as we learn from the preface, 
discovered a certain manuscript in the library of. 
the University, which he fondly imagined would | 
prove of infinite service to him in the undertaking | 
of unravelling the early history of art in Nurnberg, | 
otherwise Norica. It turned out, however, to be) 
nothing more than an extract of passages from the 
old poem of ‘‘ Teuerdank.” On this our professor, 
nothing daunted, proceeds to consider the manu- 
script, not as it actually was, but as he wished it 
to be; and accordingly, in the introduction of his. 
book, announces it as a kind of note-book, or jour- 
nal, of one Jacob Heller, a contemporary of Albert | 
Diirer, whereas, in truth, it was nothing of the | 
kind; for which gratuitous departure from the 
truth his English translators thus apply the lash. 
‘No such manuscript as Heller's journal exists, 
or ever has existed, in the University library at 
Konigsberg; and the sheet actually found has no 
other connexion with the work now offered to the 
English reader than that of having suggested the 
idea of it. How far a fiction of this character, and 
under such circumstances, is wholly defensible, 
the literary conscience of the public must be left 
to decide.” 

But leaving this little quibble or evasion as to 
the foundation of the tale, and proceeding to in- 
vestigate its merits, we soon find ourselves involved | 
in a mass of rather trashy German stories, prosy 
legends concerning uninteresting saints, and over- 
wrought eulogiums on the virtues of certain builders, 
carvers, modellers, and artists with very unpro- 
nounceable names, in whose society Jacob Heller 
revelled intensely, and whose presence seemed to 
him to convert Nurnberg into paradise. 





ATURE. 

With all his love of art, however, this sly patron 
of medieval industry was of a very susceptible dis- 
position; and his enthusiastic ravings over the 
paintings of Albert Diirer are far outstripped by 
the extasies of delight into which he was thrown 
by the eyes of the daughter of Wilibald Pirckheimer, 
the lovely Rosenthalerin, who ultimately, like every 
other heroine, makes our hero the happiest of 
mortals. 

The mixture of fact and fiction in such a work 
as this is not well judged. [very word relating to 


the greatest of German painters should be true, in 
order to rivet the attention of real lovers of scien- 


tific research; but, for such characters, the task of 
weeding these pages of all the creations of the 
professor's fertile mind would, we think, be too 
irksome a duty ; while, regarded as the offspring of 
imagination, or as a specimen of romance, we must 
pronounce ‘ Norica” a novel of a very mediocre 
class. 


The Half Century . its Ii/story, Political and Soeial. 
By Wasuincron Witks. London: C. Gilpin. 1852. 
It would be fastidious in us to indulge in any very 
grave or severe criticism of a work which keeps 
faith with its title by affording us a tolerably 
accurate record of those mighty events which will 
cause the last half century to occupy so prominent 
a position, not only in the history of nations, but 

in the history of man. 

The feats and fame of armies and navies have 
ceased to be, as heretofore, the main characteristic 
in the panorama of the past. The future historian 
will have to chronicle the glorious trophies of 
peace, the rapid stride of human progress. He 
will have to tell how, in these times, the ignorant 
is to be blamed, not pitied for his ignorance ; how 
the missionaries of the arts, the sciences, of all 
that tends to conduce to the comfort, the morality, 
the amelioration of every class, have thriven and 
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rospered in their goodly work. He will find in 
this little volume ample materials for his task. 
Mr. Washington Wilks has certainly executed his 
dutv con amore, and with considerable care ; but 
he has lost sight entirely of one of the indis- 
pensable requisites of the historian—simplicity of 
narrative. His most interesting memorials are 
but too often deteriorated by a turgid and inflated 
style which would shame a school-bov, and is no- 
where more misplaced than ina work of the present 
description. We strongly object to such amazingly 
fine writing as— 

The effect of the French Revolution upon the higher 
intellects of Europe was like that produced by immersing 
in a jar of oxygen gas alighted taper. The enthusiasm 
natural to genius was inflamed by contact wiih the fiery 
vapours evolved by the shock of wide-spread social conyul- 
sions. The homely but robust versification of 
Cowper and Crabbe, which had supervened upon the 
elegant inanity and feeble artificiality of a previous age, 
was supplanted in turn by a poetry that took its inspiration 
immediately from Nature aud the human heart—from 
Nature in her Alpine simplicity and grandeur; from learts 
baptised with the afflatus of new, sublime hopes, quickly 
succeeded by the sorrows of doubt and disappointment. 
Scott's metrical romances embodied and fed the chivalric 
spirit which a general war naturally revived; and Camp- 
bell’s lyrics were the pean of each successive triumph, and 
the dirge of lamented deaths. Leigh Hunt softened with 
the beauty of his Italian fancies, and Charles Lamb with 
his own genial spirit, the tiereeness of public passions. 
Byron flung the heat of an Orientalised imagination and of 
mental suffering into the war of social elements, and pos- 
sessed with a sentimental misanthropy the youthful multi- 
tude whom pubiie and real wrongs had failed to excite. 
Shelley sang with self-consuming energy in strains of the 
highest poetry, and assailed every institution and belief 
with a vehemence that had no particle of bitterness. 


However, we will not dwell upon these little 
imperfections. We have alluded to them for the 
sake of our author, who will, we feel assured, 
profit by the hint we give him. We have to thank 
him for producing a good and valuable work, and 
too much praise cannot be awarded to him for the 
care he has displayed in the compilation of the 
various tables and tabular arrangements. 


_—— 


1 Sequel to the Female Jesuit ; containing her pre- 
vious History and recent Discovery. By Mrs. S. 
Luke, author of the “ Female Jesuit ; or, the Spy 
— Family.” London: Partridge and Oakey. 

>) ae 

Tus crowds of impostors of both sexes and all 

grades who are ever going to and fro upon the 

earth, and with whose strange and various history 
the world has been familiar from the days of 

Psalmanazar, and much earlier, down to the pre- 

sent hour, may all be classified under two separate 

and distinct species. The motives of one class are 
apparent enough; self-emolument is the basis of 
all their schemes and stratagems; they are nothing 
more than hypocrites on an extensive scale ; and 
they bring their hypocrisy into the market in order 
to make the most of it. These worthies generally 
link away out of sight when their tricksy manceuv- 
rings are laid bare, and the outraged world hears 
ho more of them—or, if it does, it persecutes their 
intrusion to the full extent of its demerits, and 
Sometimes (we may make the assertion without 
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libelling the aggregate compassion of mankind) 
not a little over. 

But there is another class of impostors of a more 
aggravated and a more various character. These 
delight in imposture as much for its own sake as 
from any profit or advantage they derive from it. 
They are almost invariably found to be strangers 
alike to moral principle and to the sense of shame. 
The exposure which explodes their deep-laid de- 
vices does no more than that ; they trade in dela- 
sions, and the discovery of one is but the sigual for 
the concoction of another. Their aliment is the 
bread eaten in secret, and they can assuage their 
thirst with no waters that are not stolen. There 
are many of them, only prevented from becoming 
public nuisances by the watchfulness of their rela- 
tives, to be found in the domestic circles of private 
life, and still more who are obnoxious pests and 
plagues to all with whom they have todo inthe walks 
of commerce. They are mysteries which no man 
can unravel, because the motives that should ex- 
plain their conduct are, upon investigation, alto- 
gether wanting. Such a being appears to be the 
heroine—perhaps it isa pity that she has been 
made a heroine—of the volume before us. The 
guilt, though not the notoriety of her case, might, 
we think, be paralleled among the numerous class 
of lady-thieves who plunder pickle-shops, jewellers 
and linen drapers’ establishments, but who, less 
fortunate, or unfortunate as it may happen, than 
the scheming and sentimental Marie, do not find 
biographers in the persons they victimise. This 
wretched girl has been styled a female Jesuit, on 
the principle, we imagine, that leads frightened 
children in the dark to call anything that alarms 
thema“ bogie.” Sheis about as much a Jesuit as 
she is the she Pope rediviva, or an oyster without a 
beard. But that matters little; it appears beyond 
all doubt that she has proved herself a perfect 
monster of deception, hard-heartedness, ingratitude 
and egotism—with a touch of the Spartan mingled 
with a good spice of the fiend in her composition ; 
and as such she is a most exciting phenomenon to 
the pious and virtuous ladies who are all sincerity, 
tenderness and affection. The gentle creatures 
who stitch the babies’ caps and long-clothes at the 
Dorcas meetings are horrified, and of course edi- 
fied, by the perusal of the black and dismal records 
of falsehood and hypocrisy which the history of 
Marie presents totheir view. She is to them what 
Jack Shepherd is to the industrious apprentice—an 
object of marvellous interest and religious dread ; 
nothing more. (?) 

The present volume, evidently written to supply 
a morbid demand, from a certain section of the 
public, for further information respecting the sub- 
ject of it, has not been prepared so carefully as the 
former one. ‘There are whole paragraphs, nay 

ges, which convey no information to the reader, 
and some few that are actual nonsense; as where, 
in page 128, the writer says, an idea is no enviable 
position. The style is however, on the whole, 
fluent and lady-like, and the sentiments are natural 
and just. We should have liked the immaculate 
Elizabeth better, if she had not enjoyed the pros- 
pect of being in at the death, when at length the 
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miserable Marie was brought to bay ; and it would 
have been more to the credit of Mrs. Luke, if in 
acknowledging the friendly offices of Madame 
Schuller, she had foreborne the comparison of that 
matronly personage with such a furions virago as 
the landlady of Captain Cuttle. By the way, Cap- 
tain Cuttle’s landlady was Mrs. Mac Stinger; 
Mrs. Luke calls her Mrs. Mac Grath; it is to be 
hoped that this is not a specimen of the general 
accuracy of the details of the volume. 

We learn from this Sequel that the impostor 
has distributed her patronage impartially. Having 
left Mr. Luke, the Protestant Dissenter, she con- 
trived to palm herself for fourteen months upon 
Mr. Seager, the well-known Roman Catholic per- 
vert, at whose house at Bonn she was captured, and 
thence consigned to prison. The public will know 
all about it in a very little time, through the me- 
dium of a work which, under the title of the “ Fe- 
male Jesuit Abroad,” is speedily to appear from 
the pen of Mr. Seager himself. Meanwhile, the 
gnilty object of so much curious speculation is 
about to issue forth from prison—with the mark of 
Cain upon her forehead, indelibly graven there by 
the hands of her once kind but deluded patrons. 
Arrangements are making for her reception in a 
convent penitentiary. The responsibility of her 
future lot rests heavily on other shoulders than 
her own. 


The Church of Rome: her present Moral Theology, 
Scriptural Instruction, and Canon Law. A Re- 
— on “the Books and Documents on _ the 

apacy,” deposited in the University Library, 

Cambridge, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the 

Library of Trinity College, Dublin. A.D. 1846. 

London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 

1852. 

We learn from the preface to this volume that 

its publication is one of the results of a meeting 

held in the Town Hall of Huntingdon, on the 28th 

of December, 1850. On that occasion the Rev. R. 

J. M‘Ghee, in seconding a resolution, entered into 

statements respecting the moral and dogmatical 

teaching of the Church of Rome and her code of 
canon law, which statements, he announced, 
could be proved from authentic documents in the 
libraries of the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Dublin. The allegations of Mr. M‘Ghee were 
so startling, that it was thought desirable that the 
documents referred to should be examined and re- 
ported upon. A requisition was sent to the Vice- 

Chancellor of Cambridge, requesting that he would 

direct an investigation and a report of their con- 

tents to be made. Under the sanction of the Vice- 

Chancellor, the investigation was subsequently 

made by Mr. M‘Ghee himself; and the extracts 

selected by that gentleman were compared with 
the original papers by others appointed by the 

Vice-Chancellor to test and verify them. 

The result is the volume before us; which con- 
tains a sufficient and authenticated reply to the 
question—*“ What is the Law of the Romish 
Church ?” a reply deduced from Papal documents, 
and therefore open to neither cavil nor objection 
from either Catholic or Protestant. The testimony 





which that Church is here compelled to surrender 
as to the moral complexion of her dogmas, doc- 
trines, and practices, is neither scant nor equivo- 
cal; but, on the contrary, is abundantly sufficient 
to supply all who have any doubts on the matter 
with the necessary elements for a decision. We 
had marked passages for extract, but our limits 
compel us to withhold them. We refer our readers 
to the volume itself; if interested at all in the sub- 
ject, their money and their time will be well be- 
stowed in its purchase and perusal. We regret, 
for the sake of its author as well as the public, that 
its publication has been so long deferred ; it ought 
to have made its appearance a twelvemonth ago, 
when the subject upon which it bears so forcibly 
was the prevailing source of agitation. 


Married Life: its Shadows and Sunshine. 
Arthur. London: Partridge and Oakey. 
Woman's Trials: or, Tales and Sketches from the 
Life around us. By T. 8S. Arruvr. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 
THesE are two small, cheap, and readable volumes, 
containing much interesting matter on the subject 
of the domestic life of the Americans. Each of 
them contains nine or ten separate tales or sketches, 
and all descriptive, more or less, of transatlantic 
customs and usages. Some of them, indeed, strike 
us with a singularity for which we are not pre- 
pared. In the tale entitled “'Taking Boarders,” 
the peculiar miseries of the profession of a board- 
ing-house keeper are pourtrayed with mach gra- 
phic power, and, we doubt not, fidelity. We do 
not envy the New-Yorkers these wretched substi- 
tutes for homes. The story of “Guess who it is,” 
is evidently suggested by onr own Wilkie’s cele- 
brated picture “Guess my Name.” It is cleverly 
told, and reads like a narrative of real events. All 
the pieces, in both these agreeable volumes, are 
written with a moral purpose, and inculcate, in a 
simple and natural manner, the duty of man to his 
Creator and to his fellow-creatures. Either volume 
would form an appropriate present for the young. 


By T.S. 


Tales of the Braganza; or, Reminiscences of 4 
Voyage. By the Author of “ The Magician Priest 
of Avignon,” ‘The Jesuits,” &e. London: Part- 
ridge and Oakey. 

WE are very glad we were not on board the Bra- 
ganza When the passengers were reduced to the 
misery of listening to such wretched yarns as 
these. They are written without humour, interest, 
or pathos, and in direct violation of common sense. 
The best of them is “The Two Misers ;” and it is 
the best because it breaks off in the middle, and 
one is saved the trouble of wading to the end of it. 
There are scraps of Greek, of Latin, of Italian, of 
French, and of Spanish in the book, and a plentifal 
lack of English grammar, by way of striking 4 
balance. It may be, however, that it contains 
some charm not patent to our comprehension; at 
any rate, it has reached a second edition, acircum- 
stance which, however mysterious to us, we feel 
bound in fairness to notice. 
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Nineveh and its Palaces. The Discoveries of Botta 
and Layard, applied to the Elucidation of Holy 
Writ. By Joseru Bonomi, F.RS.L. London: 
Office of the Illustrated London Library. 


CoxceaLep beneath the sands of the desert, far 
away from the track of travellers, there lay buried 
for thousands of years the remains of the glories 
and greatness of a once powerful empire. The 
arts and the philosophy of Greece, and the tri- 
umphs of Rome, rose into grandeur and sank into 
decay, while the ruins and relics of the first mon- 
archy lay slumbering in oblivion. It has been 
reserved for our own time, and in a great measure 
for the efforts of our own countrymen, to unearth 
the buried dynasty, and to upheave to the light of 
day, and to subject to the scrutiny of modern 
intelligence and analytic acumen, the arts, the 
exploits, and the records which for a hundred 
generations had lain sepulchred beneath the rub- 
bish of desolation. Busy hands and thoughtful 
heads have been at work amid the dust of centu- 
ries, and have lugged forth from their hiding- 
places the old and solid facts of the young world 
to substantiate the truth of Scripture—to bring 


their ponderous and overwhelming evidence to 


bear upon the fulfilment of prophecy—and to read 
to the moiling world a lesson of humility, with 
the dry bones of an empire for a text. 

The volume before us is the history of what 
such great practical teachers and preachers as 
Rich, Botta, and Layard have been about. They 
have ransacked the sandy maw of the wilderness, 
and compelled it to disgorge the elements neces- 
sary for our instruction in the events of a period 
which was ancient ere Rome was new. What 
these elements are, and what they teach, may be 
gathered from the comprehensive work before us. 
Mr. Bonomi has brought to the performance of his 
task the zeal of the antiquary, the learning of the 
historian, and the enthusiasm of the artist ; and in 
the successful completion of his undertaking has 
laid an obligation upon the Christian world which 
they will not be slow to appreciate. 

The work is admirably printed, carefully in- 
dexed, and profusely adorned with between two 
and three hundred engravings on wood, many of 
them artistic in the highest degree, and all exe- 
cuted in the best style of the art. 


The Beauties of the Bible: an Argument for Inspi- 
ration. In Ten Lectures. By Wiit1am Leask. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 

Tuese lectures are dedicated to the Earl of Shaftes- 

bury. They consist of ten noble essays on th 

Structure, Poetry, Dreams, Biography, M<*!'tY: 

Parables, Predictions, Miracles, Degi-’ 824 Des- 

tiny of the Bible. They are aj! -*' ten in a style 


of commanding eloquence “a brethetspurs | = 
production of a mind °, “@U8UY Imbued with the 


importance and _-andeur of the subjects upon 
which they t-4& We have read the whole with 
unflaggins interest, and could but linger over the 
last |~Cure with a wish that there were as many 


mvre yet to come 
In treating or the subject of the Parables, the 
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author takes occasion forcibly to vindicate the 
Chiliastic or Millennarian doctrine from the ano- 
malous ridicule with which it has been treated 
among all sects of Christians. He declares that he 
regards it as the most magnificent truth in the 
Bible, as a motive to zealous exertions—a truth 





gloried in by prophets, apostles and martyrs, and 
held to the heart of the primitive Church as its 
most blessed hope. He remarks— 


The best joke has been at the expense of the “ Millen- 
narians,” and the richest drollery has been chosen from 
the writings or sayings of some disciple of Chiliasm. 
Those who have enjoyed the banter and badinage in this 
serious sport have doubtless imagined themselves secured 
against the danger of a terrible surprise from the descend- 
ing Master, by the conviction that the Chiliast had mis- 
taken his Lord's meaning on the subject of the second 
advent, without a sin-offering unto salvation. But it is 
possible, with all this, that the Bible is full of the ridiculed 
idea—that its recoguition by missionary societies, their 
agents, and ministers of the gospel at home, would be as 
divine fire upon the dead fuel—that it is the truth with 
which alone a successful inroad can be made upon the 
consolidated masses of scepticism — that it exclusively 
yields a ray of celestial hope in these days of darkness, 
atheism, disaster, and blasphemy—that God intended it 
to be rolled over a dead world aud a slumbering Church at 





the midnight hour—that the remnant will cling to it with 
increased tenacity as the surging fire-billows of the second 
deluge rise—that as the world's harvest ripens for the 
sharp angelic sickle, no other place of refuge shall be 


| found—that when the indignation of the Lord shall de- 


scend upon the myriad apostacies of men, it will be the 
solitary ark riding majestically on the sea of fire mingled 
with hail—that the friends of Jesus the Prigst who 
‘mock it to scorn,” are the unconscious confederates of 
the foes of Jesus the Kinc—and that the clear and re- 
peated warning given by Jesus the Propuert, in his divine 
parables, is most unaccountably and criminally neglected. 


After objecting to the process of interpretation 


which explains away truth, and renders the plainest 
book in the world the most mysterious, the author 








establishes the orthodoxy of the millennarian doc- 
'trine from the practices of the early Church up to 
‘the time of Origen. He shows that the Papacy 
‘ever regarded it with unmitigated hostility—that 
|it rose again into notice after the Reformation, and 
_prevailed much among Nonconformists of all de- 
‘nominations. He sets forth its palpable promi- 
nence in the parables of our Lord, and urges its 
‘acceptance upon all who have the spread of His 
kingdom at heart. “Churches, colleges, theologi- 
ans,” he asserts, “can do nothing new, -42 promal- 
gate no new plan, except theu setend to the royal 
signature of every divine proclamation—“ Brnoup 
I come quickiy.” 24¢ remarks with equal boldness 


and truth— 

ys. sdea of the regeneration of humanity, through ex- 
vilng agency, can no longer be entertained by any man 
who compares bistory with existing phenomena, and both 
with the Word of God. . . . No hand less powerful than 
that which submitted to be pierced upon the cross of Cal. 
vary can save the Charch from the terrors of the dark 
passage amidst which she must speedily enter; and as 
some public recompense to him whose blood became the 
seed of the Church, it is decreed that he be publicly inauga- 
rated as the uviversal king over the world, which, on his 
visit of matchless mercy to its shores, would not only not 
give him whereon to lay his head, but actually doomed him 
to the death of a rebel and a slave, 


The reader may form from these brief extracts 
some idea of the fearless and manly eloquence 
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which characterises this delightful volume. The 
views of Mr. Leask on the subjects upon which 
he treats are at all times clear and decided, and 
expressed without hesitancy or reserve; and this 
is done throughout in language which often rises 
into poetry, though never wanting in terseness and 
vigour. We can do no otherwise than recommend 
this book to the conscience of every man: its 
perusal will send thousands again to their Bibles 
as to the source of new and undiscovered treasures. 

Perhaps we should in justice add, that this 
volume has been plainly suggested by Mr. Gilfil- 
lan's “ Bards of the Bible,” a fact which, though it 
may detract from the merits of the author, does 
not materially affect the value of his book. 


Brief Suggestions on the Subject of War and Inva- 
sion. Being proposals for raising a National 
Force on the Voluntary Principle, after the exaim- 
ple of the United States, as the only meuns of 
effectually securing the Country against all hostile 
contingencies. London: John Chapman, 142, 
Strand. 


Tne arguments set forth in this spirited pamphlet 
in favour of a national army of volunteers are such 
as it is not easy to controvert. We differ from 
the author as to the necessity of any such force at 
the present moment; because we deem that the 
crisis which he imagines to be very near, is, not- 
withstanding the fears entertained by some parties 
on the subject of invasion, virtually as far off as 
ever. But should the time approach when it will 
be incumbent upon us to deal with an invading 
enemy, we could candidly recommend the plan 
our author has suggested, as cheaper and more 
readily practicable than any which has yet been 
broached. The pamphlet is well written and will 
find many admirers; we could wish, for the sake 
of the author, that the irrelevant and somewhat 
incoherent preface had been omitted. 


YVundus Dramaticus (The New Rosciad). <A Satire. 
London: Lacy, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Turre is in this little poem a great deal of stern 
and sterling satire clothed in vigorous versification. 
It is, however, disfigured occasionally with cockney 
rhymes and ssperabundant and halting measures, 
the results of a dex»ae of carelessness on the part 
of the writer for which ue is much to blame. He 
has been content with showin, what he can do, 
and has left a good portion of his w..«l- in an un- 
finished state. We must object furthe: tn the 
personality which in certain parts of the poem -. 
offensive. The sarcasm, which in page thirty-six 
brands indecent buffoonery with merited obloquy, 
loses its force when it is launched against an inof- 
fensive actress whose misfortune it is that she has 

crown old. 


A Narrative of the Kaffir War of 1850-51-52. By 
R. Goptonton and Epwarp Irvine. London: 
Pelbam Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 1852. (Part III.) 

As far as we can judge from the contents of the 

part sent us, this work supplies the public with 





a comprehensive and comprehensible account of 
the miserable, wearying and inglorious strife 
which has been going on at the Cape district for 
the last two years, aud which has more the aspect 
of a cattle-raid than of an honourable war. The 
narrative details every fact of importance, and no 
source of reliable information seems to have been 
left unexplored. On the subject of the Kaffir 
character, however, our opinions differ in toto from 
those of the authors of this work. 


Village Lectures on Popery. Exhibiting the Chief 
Doctrines of Romanism, and illustrating some of 
its Practices by Personal Observations made 
during a Residence in Rome. By the Rev. Wit- 
LIAM Extis, author of “ Polynesian Researches,” 
&e. London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
IR51. 

Tuts volume consists of six lectures on the various 

doctrines, claims, credentials, superstitions, sacra- 

ments and image and relic-worship of the Roman 

‘Church. The last lecture is on the History and 

|Character of Popery. The subject, which it will 

be seen is pretty extensive, is treated in a popular 

'manner; and the lectures, which we are informed 

‘were substantially delivered before a village con- 

'gregation, must have been of unusual interest in 

the estimation of such an audience. There isa 

great deal of curious information scattered through- 
out the volume; and some of the rather whimsical 
legends appended in the form of notes would 
afford amusing matter for extract did our space 
‘allow. ‘The last lecture is in our view the most 
valuable, because it exemplifies the spirit of Popery 
in the history of its acts. The insatiable ambition, 
the barefaced imposture, the relentless cruelty, the 
heartless despotism, and the wholesale slaughters 
which have marked its spiritual dominion over the 
nations of the Continent, are all brought summa- 

\vily under review, and being considered as the 

Jruits of asystem which has reared its throne upon 

the destruction of human life, and owes its perma- 

‘nency to the degradation of the human character, 

are forcibly contrasted with the true spirit of 

| Christianity, whose fruits are peace, and happiness, 
and progress. 








-—— 


The Believer’s Charter. By D. Dewar, D.D., 
LL.D., Principal of Marischal College and Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen ; and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the said University. Author of ‘ The 
Personality, Divinity and Agency of the Holy 





Spirit.” London: Ward and Co.., 27, Paternoster- 
row; Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie; Aberdeen: 
” and R. King. = 1852. 
WE hav~ bore two-and-twenty short, plain and 
ee ‘rses on different subjects con- 
oe 1, ation of Christianity upon the 


ttle from the plain and Leo’ hes deviated very 
, wi. ** ~ route in which the 


humble pastor of a docile flow.) 05 to tread. 
Most of these sermons might have be. gelivered 
before an audience of the last century vith 86 
much propriety as before any that could be as- 
sembled at the present moment. As compositions 
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of they deserve a high character, being well-con- | end to all controversy,” but as to those of a teacher 
fe ceived and couched in correct and appropriate] of the art of reflection, capable of inspiring his 
nl diction. The value at which they will be esti-| readers with the will and the power of construct- 
w mated by readers will, however, depend very | ing systems for themselves. The book will be 
0 much upon the parties into whose hands they may | acceptable to many readers, and will probably 
oe fall. ‘Tu the speculative sceptic and to the man of | direct numbers to the study of the writings of 
7 the world, they will be drier than dust and repul- | Coleridge. ; 
E sive to the taste; while, on the other hand, they a 
will be as apples of gold es pictures of silver to Periodical Savings, applied to Provident Purposes. 
readers of an opposite class. The discourses are] ‘With Remarks on the Constitution and Practice of 
prefaced by an introduction, which is itself a] Friendly, Odd Fellows’, Building, Freehold Land, 
sermon without a text. Loan Societies, and Savings’ Banks; and suggest- 
ef Lal ing a Plan of Self-protecting Life Insurance. By 
of ALEXANDER Rospertsox, W.5.,A.1.A. London: 
le Bradshaw's Sixpenny Railway Guide for April. W. 5. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 1852. 
Hs London: Adams, 59, Fleet-street. In a pamphlet under the above title, Mr. Robertson 
4 Ve have heard of a very clever fellow who had has passed in rapid review the most usual existing 
all the sciences at his fingers’ ends; who made | means for the employment of small annual savings. 
m nothing of languages, living or dead; who had He comments upon Friendly Societies, Building 
a mastered the modern Chinese and the ancient and Freehold Land Societies, Loan Societies, 
- Egyptian; got himself well up in Cosmogony and Savings’ Banks and Life Assurance, as ordinarily 
d the Od Torce ; and, Just as he was completing the practised, and winds | up with recommending a 
ll whole circle of human knowledge, stuck fast at | novel combination of existing methods of insu- 
un Bradshaw. The new edition now before us has | Tance, which he calls “ Self-protecting. 
d arrived just in time to solve the only remaining | If we were to consider the enunciation of this 
= difficulty in the way of that universal genius. By | new combination as the end and aim of Mr. Ro- 
" the simplest contrivance imaginable, the mysteries bertson’s pamphlet we should not be able to recom- 
; of Bradshaw are laid open, and a mere child may mend it as fully as we can otherwise do, on ace 
a consult its oracular pages without even the risk of a count of the very sensible and practical bearing of 
] mistake. The traveller has now only to refer to the his remarks on other subjects. We will, however, 
d new map, and he will find upon the line of rail-_ let Mr. Robertson speak for himself on what ap- 
i way upon which he is about to travel, printed in pear to him to be the advantages which should 
st bold red figures, the number of the page contain- be assured by one policy of the kind he recom- 
y ing the time-tables. Henceforth it will be no mends. These are — 
, credit to understand Bradshaw. _ 1. The payment of aprincipal sum at a specified age. 
; 2. An annuity tocommence at that age. 4. The pay- 
a a ‘ment of a prineipal sum in the event of death, whenever 
. ' 
: The Relation of Philosophy to Theology and of Theo- | aithough the brewiums should at any time be discontinued. 
™ logy to Rieligion. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Eclectic 5, Relieffrom the payment of premiums after « specified 
a Levlew, January, 1851. Revised and extended. age. 6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the con- 
: London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster row. venience of the insured. 
“ Tue suggestive speculations of Coleridge have As our space forbids our entering at any length 
. been regarded in various lights by men of different into the various points raised by Mr. Robertson 
if modes of thinking and reasoning. It is compara- with respect to each of the means of application of 
, tively easy to bring an unbiassed mind to the con- savings enumerated, we will mainly confine our ob- 
sideration of scientific subjects, and perhaps, too, | servations to the very important subject of friendly 
of philosophical systems; but it is not so easy, as societies. When it is considered that these so- 
experience shows us, when the subject is religion, cieties embrace upwards of 3,000,000 members, 
Bs or has a religious bearing. We unconsciously all of whom may be assumed to belong to the 
I- strive to build up or to overthrow, while we ima- | working-classes, that their annual contributions 
‘ gine we are only working in the mine of truth; | exceed £5,000,000 annually, there will be no fear 
be and, in so doing, we show our need of stronger | of our being accused of exaggeration in pronounc- 
4 aids in prosecuting the search than our own powers | ing the subject to be one of the very highest ua- 
’ can supply. Coleridge has been asserted by some | tional and social importance. 
to be the source of scepticism and infidelity, and Admitting this, it is a most melancholy reflec- 
j by others to be the father of Puseyism ; and, for | tion that daily experience and an accumulated mass 
3 aught we know, there may be some truth in the | of both evidence and authority prove that the great 
‘ assertion. But what of that? The operation of a| majority of these societies are conducted on un- 
, hew truth upon a mind first receiving it will | sound principles, and have been the means not so 
A depend much more upon the character of the mind | much of wisely directing the wishes and efforts of 
7 than of the truth; the gentle dews of heaven may | the honest and the provident towards provision in 
j nourish the deadly nightshade as well as the wav- | sickness, and a little competency in old age, but 
5 ing corn. of fostering trickery, and dishonesty, and crimes 
: _The writer of the neat brochure before us|of a far worse order: those who remember the 
« directs attention to the works of Coleridge, not as | Essex murders, and the evidence which bas from 
to those of a “ master whose ipse dixit is to put an | time to time oozed out of the working of the pecu- 
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liar species of friendly societies which are called 
burial-elubs, will understand our allusion. But if 
we look only at the more respectable and better- 
conducted friendly societies, it is indeed amazing 
to observe the mass of inquiry, both private and 
parliamentary, which has been hitherto expended 
without yet arriving at any satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties which beset the question. If we 
were disposed to give up inquiry, and to act en- 
tirely upon the authority of those actuaries who 
have peculiarly made the subject their own, we 
should be as far from a conclusion as ever ; and be 
struck with the fact, that not only do the various 
authorities differ amongst themselves, but that the 
same authority is not consistent with itself. 

The interference of Parliament in the question 
of friendly societies dates from the year 1793, 
whilst the existence of societies for the same or many 
of the same objects asthose which are nowembraced 
in the modern “friendly society” can be traced to 
the times of our Saxon ancestors. It is very re- 
markable that the original interference of Par- 
liament seemed to be dictated rather by the fear 
that such associations should be made subservient 
to political or trade combination purposes than by 
the desire to aid the efforts of individual prudence 
by conferring powers which experience had shown 
to be necessary for effective action. There can be 
no doubt, too, that the legislative sanction and 
assistance which, under certain limitations, were 
given to those institutions, were popularly con- 
strued as giving a certain seal of authority to the 
terms of payment or premium, and benefit cr assur- 
ance which each individual society put forth, just 
as In very recent times the Joint-stock Act, which 
was directed to repress unwise or dishonest specu- 
lation, has been the fruitful parent of schemes 
which, under the old regimen, would hardly have 
seen the light of day, and would certainly have 
been unable to parade a quasi parliamentary 
sanction. 


Account of the Public Prison of Valencia: calculated 
to receive 1,500 Prisoners, averaging 1000; yet in 
which, during the last Three Years, there has not 
been even one re-committal, and for the previous 
Ten Years the Average was only one per cent. 
With Observations by Captain Macnonocuir, 
R.N., K.H. London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 1852. 

Society makes criminals and is then driven to des 

perate resources to get rid of them. In our own 

country we have for ages punished with exile and 
death the offences which we produced and fostered 
by neglect and oppression. To treat a manasa 
knave or a scoundrel is the sure way of making 
him the one or the other; and unhappily, we have 
never treated our criminals as anything else. It 
has been left for a Spaniard to discover that the 
way to subdue the evil part of man’s nature is to 
call into exercise and to encourage the good that 
is in all. Colonel Montesinos has shown the world 
that the vilest characters may be reformed by 
kindness and consideration, and may be returned 
to society without again relapsing into crime. This 
small pamphlet contains more sound practical 





philosophy on the question of prison treatment 
than many a volume of twenty times its bulk. 


Suggestions on the Law of Lunacy and Lunatic Asy- 
lums ; read before the Members of the Glasgow 
Southern Medical Society, on February 5, 1852. 
By Joun Leecn, M.D., tormerly President of the 
Society, author of the “ Uses of the Alcoholic Sti- 
mulants in Fever,” &. &e. Glasgow: Mackenzie 
and Co, 1852. 

Tuese suggestions of Mr. Leech are very good 
so far as they go, but they are far too brief for a 
subject of such importance. The lunatic asylums 
of this country are too often nothing better than so 
many inquisitions, into which persons possessing 
property are infamously trapped for the sake of 
plunder. <A thorough and sweeping reform is 
needed in the law regulating these so-called asy- 
lums; but, being everybody's business, is not 
likely to be very speedily accomplished. 


——- 


Harry Brightside; or, The Young Traveller ii Italy. 
By Aunt Lovisa. London: T. Hatchard, 157, 
Piccadilly. 1852. 

Aust Lovisa performs a real tour through Italy, 

and then, having returned home, goes over the 

ground again in the company of imaginary per- 
sonages, the chief of these being a boy of eight 
years of age. The idea is not particularly fortu- 
nate or ingenious, and we cannot compliment the 
writer upon her success in carrying it out. Harry 
is a young twaddler, not at all to our taste; and 
his parents are blockheads for overloading his 
childish being with hatred of Romanism, or hatred 
of anything, at such a tender age. The book has 
some value as a sort of dry compendium of what is 
to be seen in the route described by the authoress. 


The Jesuits; their Rise and Progress, Doctrines 
and Morality. By T. H. Uspornr, Esq. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 1851. 

Tuls is a clever little volume, and evidences con- 

siderable learning and research. It is not, how- 

ever, What its title imports. A history of the rise 
and progress of the Jesuits, written in an impar- 
tial spirit, would have shown that the devil—devil 
though he be—is not so black as Mr. Usborne has 
painted him. With this single exception, we have 
no fault to find. It is well that Jesuitical morality 
should be compelled to bare its ugly face to the 
world, that mankind may see what it is worth, and 
receive it according to its deserts. Here is one small 
slice, which we serve up by way of a sample: 
“Aman may swear,” says Sanchez, “ that he has not 

done a thing, though, in fact, he has done it, meaning, 10 

himself, that he did not do it on a certain day, or before he 

was born; or understanding any other circumstances of & 
similar nature. And this,” he adds, “ will be fuund ex- 
ceedingly convenient om numerous occasions.” 

Astonishingly convenient, without a doubt; 
maxim just suited to the exigencies of Irish assas- 
sins and incendiaries, and, “ mighty convaynient™ 
for the conscience of a witness who does not choose 
to give evidence. 
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There is a mass of curious matter in this book, 
some of it not over decent, which the author has 
had the good sense to leave in its original Latin. 





The Museum of Classical Antiquities: a Quarterly 
Journal of Ancient Art. Vol. 2: Part I. March, 
1852. London: T. Richards, 37, Great Queen- 
street. 

WE are glad to see the fifth number of this hand- 

some and well-conducted work, which continues 

to maintain a valid claim to the patronage of the 
antiquary and the classic. Among the six valuable 
articles which make up its contents, the “ Report 
on a House at Pompeii, Excavated under Personal 

Superintendence,” by Edward Falkener, is the 

most complete and the most interesting. “The 

Excavations in the rear of the Great Sphynx,” by 

Captain Caviglia, in 1816, though they have been 

long in coming before the public, afford to the 

student of Egyptian mysteries much suggestive 
matter. ‘The short papers by the late lamented 

Gibson (the sculptor) on the subject of “ Recent 

Discoveries at Rome” record, amcag other things, 

the recovery of an exquisite statue by Lysippus, 

which there are strong grounds for supposing to 
be the identical one described by Pliny in his 

“ Natural History.” 

The illustrations in the number before us ap- 
pear to be got up regardless of expense. They 
comprise specimens of wood-engraving, copper- 
plate and lithography, and, being profuse in 
quantity, greatly enhance the value of the work. 


-_-_ 


Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Lorp Cocxpvury, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, North 
Bridge. 1852. 

We regret having received these interesting 

volumes so late in the month as to be unable to 

do them justice in our present number. Not 
choosing to pass them over with a hasty notice, 
which we learn by a glance at their contents would 
be an injustice to our readers and to the author, 
we prefer deferring our remarks upon them until 
next month, when we shall have hed an oppor- 
tunity of perusing them at leisure. The volumes 

are admirably printed, and the first is graced by a 

noble and life-like portrait from the pencil of 

Colvin Smith. 


The Revolt of Tartarus. A Poem. By CHan.es 
Heavysece. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Tus is an effusion of blank verse—most of it 
very blank indeed—on the subject of hell and 
Satan and all his legions. The revolt, which is 
but lamely managed, originates in the absence of 
Satan, who steals off on a secret expedition, being 
nt upon trying his fortune in some less dis- 
agreeable place than his own sulphureous pit. Mr. 
Heavy sege contrives to land him in “the galaxy,” 
somewhere in the milky way. Here the dusky 
adventurer arrives in the character of a Foreigner, 
Which he sustains by talking at random in broken 
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English. He makes an attempt to seduce a fair 
inhabitant to worship him, an attempt which we 
are not surprised to find a failure. A second essay 
with other parties is equally futile—the fact being, 
we take it, that our author's devil is no gentleman, 
and not atall likely to succeed in a personal canvass. 
As his proverbial ill-luck would have it, he falls in 
with the archangel Michael, whom he bullies in a 
melodramatic style, and who, by way of returming 
the compliment, pulls out his long sword and splits 
him in two pieces. Master Satan flies off as fast 
as hecan pelt, with the express purpose, as the author 
informs us, of sticking himself together again. 
One might suppose that by this time he had 
had enough, and would be glad to slink back to 
Tartarus; but he is too “game” for that. He 
alters his tactics, and in a new shape tries his for- 
tune in another bailiwick. Here he appears in a 
gondola asa kind of Paganini, only instead of a 
fiddle he plays on a double-barrelled instrument of 
a nondescript kind, which he professes to have 
made out of a branch of a ‘tabooed tree.” He 
makes nothing, however, by his music but mortifica- 
tion and is finally pitched out of decent company 
into that convenient poetical receptacle for all 
such rubbish, ‘‘ the fathomless void,” where 
Ignobly tumbleth he, head over heels, 


Like to a mountain hurled from tLe moon, 
Senseless, cycloiding, till a planet stays. 


We have no inclination to pursue the adventures 
of his Satanic majesty any further. We must, 
however, in justice to our own criticism and the 
author's merits, add a few extracts from the poem 
—if poem it be. The following is Satan's address 
to the fair creature of the galaxy: 

Ah, art thou Queen of bere! an empress thou, 
Compared with ber of paradise: she, Queen 
Of it, and more, who ruled its king, her lord: 
She meet to be translated to the heavens; 
Thou as descended therefrom in thy pride. 
Advance, advance, fair sister, grander prize, 
May I sneceed with thee as once with her, 
Lacking the curse. 


One of the ‘‘stellants ” thus apostrophises Satan : 


Thou art searce of heaven 
Nor yet of here—at least, besides thee none 
Were here e’er seen: no traveller tells of thee; 
Our mothers nor our fathers e’er have spoken , 
Of such revealed: the earth's sons, they say, ' 
In stature have diminished, nor were ever ours; 
And hell's as yet have not aspired thus high,— 
Mayhap too uear the watchful towers of heaven. 
Of Mr. Heavysege’s notion of what is due to 
metre we might give some singular specimens. 
Take the following few as samples: 
“Great in their unsophisticatedness feed.” 
“ Where each partakes on equal terms simple.” 
“Do they appear able me subjugate.” 
‘‘ Merit-discerner, empire-giver, so take thine.” 


To these we might add, were it necessary, a hun- 
dred others of similar jaw-breaking character, 
which render the verse painful to read. 

It is but fair to state, that there aresome melodious 


and readable lines scattered here and there through- 
out the volume, but they are very few and far 
between, and they have to be dag out from masses 
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of doggrel at an expense beyond their value. 
Here is one passage, perhaps the best in the book: 


Gourds were their flagons, and enamelled shells 
Their salvers; the green turf their table, and 
Their seats the feet of immemorial trees; 


but we cannot pursue this description another 
line, without plunging and floundering among the 
cobbled heroics till we become weary. 

We ure inclined to think, upon the whole, that 
Mr. Heavysege has mistaken his vocation. He 
will do well to consider that question seriously for 
himself, ere he tasks his energies for the construc- 
tion of a second poem. 


by THomas AIRD. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR NOTICE 
THIS MONTH. 


Poctical Works of David Macbeth Moir (Delta). Edited 
With a Memoir of the Author. In 
Edinburgh and 


Two Volumes. Blackwood and Sons, 


Lordon. 1852. 

The Fraternal Memorial, a Memoir of the Rev. William 
Fernie. London: Hamilton and Adams; Frome: Lang- 
ford and Butler. 1852. 

Lyrical Poems, by Béranger. Selected and Translated 
by William Anderson. With a Biographical Notice. Edin. 
burgh: Sutherland and Knox; London: Simpkin, Mar. 
shall and Co; Glasgow: David Robertson. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The Scottish Provident Institution.—The Report, 


by the Directors states that “the new business effected 
during the past year is again considerably in advance of 
that of any preceding year. The proposals accepted have 
been 677, assuring the sum of £274,775, and on these the 
premiums payable yearly, for life or for a term of years, 
amount to £7,663 1s. A considerable sum has also been 
received for premiums by single payment. At the close of 
the year there had been issued in all 5,236 policies, assur- 
ing nearly £2,300,000. The amount of subsisting as- 
surances was then £1,866,488. The accumulated fund 
amounted to £207,803, and the yearly income to about 
£61,500. 

“ The amount of the claims which have merged last year 
is £23,450, by the death of thirty-six members. This is 


still a very small proportion, considering the increased age | 





to £1,660, and there is one small claim of £4000, which 
the Directors cannot settle, in consequence of there being 
different claimants interested in the sum. It is satisfactory 
to be able to state, that a prosperous result has been accom- 
plished, notwithstanding the increased competition, without 
any irregular expenditure for the purpose of forcing busi- 
ness. 

This being the fifth year from the date of the deed of 
constitution, itis the period at which the first investigation 
of the affairs of the society takes place. The valuation 
will therefore be immediately proceeded with, and a bonus 
declared in terms of the deed. It will be seen by the 
balance-sheet that the sum at the credit of the assurance- 
fund is £5,317 19s. 4d., after providing for the temporary 
guarantee fund. 

United Guarantee and Life Assurance Company. 
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of the Institution, and the large number over whom the | —The Report of this Company, read at the “ third annual 
casualties are spread. ; _ general meeting, shows that, from the 3lst December, 1850, 

In reference to the Report above quoted, Mr. C. W.| to the 3ist of December last, the amount of premiums 
Anderson remarked on the steady increase of the society, received has been £5,087 11s. 4d., and that the result of the 
contrasting its position now, when it has completed its | Company’s operations during the three months which have 
fourteenth year, with what it was at the end of its first sep- | elapsed since the 31st of December last exhibit a still more 
tennial term. The capital was then little over £50,000; | satisfactory accession of business, the premiums received 
it is now much above £200,000, while the income, as well | being as follows:—In January, £659; February, £596; 
as number and amount of policies, have nearly trelled.| March, £1,003. There is every reason to believe that this 
The accumulated fund is now £40,000 higher than it was rate of increase will be fully maintained. From the com- 
at the close of the year 1850, and the income has increased mencement of the business of the Company, the claims paid 
by £7000 in the same period. He then noticed the gradual have amounted to £1,548 4s. 8d., and, as the premiums on 
and slow increase of the merging claims. Taking the lapsed policies have amounted to £1,345 2s. 11ld., the net 
three last biennial periods, it appeared that the claims) losses are reduced to £203 1s. 2d. In the report of the 
were—for the years 1846-7, 53, assuring £30,800; for | last meeting, the establishment of a local committee at 

| Manchester was referred to. The advantages which were 
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1848 9, 63, assuring £31,500; and for 1850-1, 64, assuring 


£35. 300, 
The Merchants’ and Tradesmen’s Mutual Life 


Aseurance Society.—At the Fifth Annual Meeting of | 


the Members of this Society, Mr. George Thomson (the 


items:—The Directors have great pleasure in announcing 
the continued and gradual progress of the Society, the best 


evidence of the estimation in which the principle of mutual | 


assurance is held by the public. The number of policies 
for the year ending 31st Jan. last are 181; the amount as- 
sured, £54,650; the premiums onwhich are £1,561 18s. 1d. 
Since the 3lst Jan. last, 61 proposals have been passed, 
amounting to £21,100; the premiums on which are £72) 
Is. 1ld. And there are before the Board 13 propesals, 
amounting to £6,900, the premiums on which are £245 
ls. 9d., now in progress uf completion, making the total 
number of policies 736, the amount assured £216,452, 


the annual income of the Society £7,024 7s. 4d. Twenty-_ 


seven proposals for £14,150) have been submitted to the | 
_having added to that knowledge practice and public ep- 


Board during the year, which have been declined. 


anticipated from the formation of that committee have 
been as fully realised as could have been expected; and 
similar committee has been formed at Birmingham, com- 
posed of the leading members of the banking, railway, 


Manager) read a report, from which we extract the following | manufacturing and municipal interests, The whole of the 


calls made have been fully paid up, with the exception of 
£40 due from three small shareholders, whose interest in 
the Company will be transferred to other parties, and the 
calls paid forthwith. The Directors are of opinion that 
the advantages presented to bank-clerks and officers, #8 
compared with the system of ordinary Guarantee Societies, 
combined with the fact that the guarantee policies of this 
Company are so framed as to comprise all the conditions 
imposed on private bondsmen, will secure to the Company 
the preference of the banking interest. In concluding theit 


_report, the Directors assure the proprietors that they have 


every ground for confirming the expectations which have 
been held out to them, of the establishment of a large and 
profitable business, the result of each year's experience 


The claims of death which have been discharged amount! preciation, which are so essential to ultimate prosperity.” 
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